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CAHPTER I. Dratter had dealt with shadows be- 
fore. His life had been such that, for 
the greater part, he kept to himself, 
| OHN DRATTER shuddered, and he communed with shadows when 
J closed his eyes for a moment, other men communed with one another. 

opened them again, and There had been times when he had 
blinked the lids rapidly, but to. grown a bit superstitious regarding 
no avail. The shadows were still there shadows, when they had seemed to him 
—shadows that moved due to the to be ghostly forms pointing out the 
swinging of the corner arc light in the way, or warning, or sneering sarcasti- 
, wind, shadows that seemed to be beck- cally like malevolent foes. John Drat- 
oning, leering, at times snarling. ter had fought against the supersti- 
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tion, but never had he conquered it 
entirely. 

Shadows, and the influences of dif- 
ferent sections of the city! They were 
important factors in the life of John 
Dratter. His career had carried him 
inito the midst of all classes of men, into 
all kinds of neighborhoods. You could 
not tell John Dratter that different sec- 
tions of the city could not influence men 
strangely. 

Why was it that a man felt gay in 
the district of the bright lights? Why 
did one feel prosperous in the vicinity 
of the big shops? Why did a man need 
only to prowl around the poorer tene- 
ments an hour to feel down and out? 

Take to-night, for instance. John 
Dratter certainly was in a poor district 
now, but it was not the first time. 
There had been times when he had 
been a registered guest at a hostelry 
of the first class, other times when he 
had not had a crust or a bed. This 
night he was somewhere between those 
two extremes. 

He glanced down at the pavement, 
upon which a fine mist had been fall- 
The shadows were sweeping back 





ing. 
and forth as the light at the corner 
maintaned its erratic swinging. There 


was no doubt about it—they were beck- 
oning John Dratter. 

“And I can’t understand them to- 
night,” he told himself. “Are they 
trying to tell me to go ahead and do 
something, or are they just laughing at 
me in their mean way?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and 
walked on down the street. The night 
air that blew up from the river 
chill, and John Dratter wore no over- 
coat. The mist was still falling, mak- 
ing things disagreeable. He glanced 
through the window of a pawnshop at 
a clock; it was two in the morning. 


On down the street he walked, shuf- 


Vas 


fling along at a medium gait. At the 
next corner-he came face to face 
a policeman. 


oath 
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“Out late, aren’t you?” the officer 
asked. 

He was scrutinizing John Dratter 
closely. Dratter did not have a pros. 
perous appearance. His clothes were 
ragged, his cap was worn, his shoes 
were cracked. Any policeman would 
have hesitated whether to term him an 
ordinary vagrant or a criminal, 

“It is a bit late—or early,” Dratter 
said. 

“Well, where you bound for?” the 
policeman wanted to know. “I don't 
care to have men like you prowling 
around my beat at this hour of the 
morning.” 

“What do you mean by that—by men 
like me?” Dratter asked hoarsely, 
“T’m straight—I’m no crook. I’ve been 
trying to find work.” 

“That’s what they all say.” 

“And I’m no vag,” Dratter added, 
“See? I’ve got a dollar and a half,” 

“Why don’t you spend some of it on 
a bed, then?” 

“I’m going to, officer. There’s a flop 
joint on the next corner, isn’t there?” 

“There is. On your way!” 

John Dratter bent his head against 
the falling mist and went on down the 
street, while the policeman stood on 
the corner and watched him. But 
Dratter did not attempt to turn into 
street and make a_ get-away. 
He had told the policeman the truth; 
he was on his way to the “flop joint.” 

It was on the corner below, a ram- 
shackle building that had been _ pur- 
chased by well-meaning philanthropists 
and fitted up with ordinary cots and 
poor blankets. For ten cents a man 
could get cot and blanket there, in a 
room with fifty other men. And he 
could take a shower bath in the morn- 
ing, if he wished, or wash out his socks 
in the basement, or his shirt if he had 
one that would stand washing. For 
another ten cents he could get a cup 
of muddy coffee and some thin dough- 
nuts. 
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John Dratter swung through the door 
‘and shivered with pleasure as the heat 
of the office struck him. Half a dozen 
men were scattered around the room, 
some of them dozing in their chairs. 
A clerk was behind the low counter. 

Dratter proffered a dime and was 
told to take a certain cot in the room 
adjoining. He went in and lodked at 
the cot, and tossed his ragged coat 
across the foot of it. Some twenty 
men were sleeping in that room, and 
almost all of them snored. Dratter 
went back into the office and stood near 
the radiator, spreading his hands before 
it. 

“Bad night,” he said, to nobody in 
particular. 

Nobody in particular answered him. 
A grunt came from a man sitting in 
the nearest corner, his chair propped 
back against the wall. John Dratter 
got a chair for himself, and sat down 
near the radiator. A couple of the 
others drifted into the sleeping room. 
Another walked up beside Dratter. 

“Why rent a cot and not use it?” 
he asked. 

“It was warmth I wanted more than 
a place to sleep,” Dratter said. ‘And 
aman can’t sit in here unless he has 
paid for a cot. I’m not sleepy—but I 
was beginning to get cold, and wanted 
to get in off the street. The cops in 
this town sure are suspicious.” 

“Been bothering you, have they? 
the other asked. 

John Dratter looked up at him for 
the first time. And immediately he was 
interested. The man before him prob- 
abaly was fifty years old. His hair 
was well streaked with gray. His 
clothes were ordinary and well worn, 
and his shoes run down at the heels. 

But he was no down and outer. 
John Dratter’s quick eyes noted that 
the man’s cheeks were those of one 
used to frequenting the barber shops 
where he got the best of care. The 
skin of his face was well looked after 
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—not spotted with blackheads and dirty 
wrinkles. His hands were soft, and 
the nails had known the file of a mani- 
cure within a short time, John Dratter 
felt sure. However, that did not- sig- 
nify. He had known men who would 
go without a meal to maintain a re- 
spectable personal appearance. 

“Oh, I don’t mind the cops,” Drat- 
ter replied. “I suppose they have to 
bother folks now and then to keep their 
jobs.” 

The other go 
beside Dratter. 

“We all have our ups and downs,” 
he said. “I guessed at the first glance 
that you are a man of wide experi- 
ence.” 

“In some lines I am.” 

“T’ll bet you’ve tipped waiters and 
porters liberally in your time, and slept 
in silk pajamas.” 

“T have, at that,’ Dratter said. 

“And may again.” 

“Naturally, I hope so. 

“To-day we are up and to-morrow 
we are down. Just now we both are 
down. But I’m not kicking as far as 
I am concerned. I’ve nobody but my- 
self, thank Heaven.” 

“Same here,” Dratter said. 

The other man’s eyes flickered an in- 
stant. 

“No family or relatives?” he asked. 

“Not one in all the world,” Dratter 
replied. 

“There are a lot of us like that. And 
yet, not a man can disappear entirely 
without somebody missing him. Every 
man has his friends, of course.” 

“Every man has his acquaintances, at 
least,” Dratter said. “But I haven’t 
even many of those. Nobody would 
miss me if I disappeared. I don’t even 
owe debts.” 

“Well, that’s something. I’m glad 
to meet a man like you. So many men 
in places like this are ignorant fel- 
lows. They can’t help it, maybe, but 
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it is no pleasure to talk with them. 
My name is Granilton.” 

“Names don’t make any difference, 
but I don’t mind saying that mine is 
Dratter.” 

“Thank you. A man’s all right as 
long as he is not afraid to tell his name. 
This your first time in this—er—hos- 
telry ?” 

“yes.” 

“Don’t even know 
friend, the night clerk?” 
“Never saw him before to-night.”’ 

“Stranger in a strange land,” Gran- 
ilton said. Once more there was a 
quick gleam in his eyes, but John Drat- 
ter did not see it. “Looking for work?” 
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“Of course,’ Dratter said. 

The other laughed. “Some of ts 
are fortunate,” he observed. “Tf could 
have had a job yesterday, shoveling 
gravel—but that isn’t my line. You got 
any special line?” 

“Not exactly,” Dratter said 

Granilton evidently felt that he had 
gone too far. 

‘Pardon me for asking,” he said. “I 
didn’t mean anything by it. I just 
wanted to talk. I’ve been wanting to 
taik for a couple of hours, but T could 
get nothing out of the others except 
grunts.” 

“Why not go to bed?” 

“In the midst of all those snores? 
I’d rather talk, or sleep here in a chair,” 
said Granilton. 

John Dratter felt in a pocket of his 
tagged coat and brought forth a ciga- 
rette paper. He felt in another pocket 
and found a few crumbs of tobacco. 
Very deliberately he made his poor 
cigarette, put it into his mouth, struck 
a match along the side of his chair, 
and lighted the smoke. He puffed 
toward the ceiling, and then turned his 
head and regarded Granilton again. 
The others in the office had gone into 
the sleeping room. The clerk nodded 
behind his counter. 
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“What’s your game?” Dratter asked 
suddenly and softly. 

“T beg your pardon 

“You’re not a down and outer, by 
any means. Your nails have been 
manicured within forty-eight hours, 
Your face and hair show that you have 
been going to an excellent barber reg- 
ularly. And you haven’t been starving 
to keep up your personal appearance, 
either. You've had a square meal 
within a dozen hours, and I'll bet you 
haven’t missed one within six months,” 

“Why, what makes you think——” 

Dratter interrupted him. 

“And you picked me out and started 
a conversation. You were particular 
to find out that I had no relatives or 
close friends, and that I was even a 
stranger to the clerk here. As a 
pumper, you are poor. What’s the 
game? Fly cop? If you are, let me 
say that you have nothing on me, and 
never will have.” 

“Il see that you are an observing 
man.” Granilton said. 

“Couldn’t kelp observing — those 
things; they shriek to heaven,” John 
Dratter replied. “I’m still waiting for 
an answer. What’s your game?” 

Granilton smiled at him, then chuc- 
kled deeply. 

“T see that I cannot get away with 
it in your presence,” he said. ‘You 
have taught me several things in the 
last few minutes. Hereafter I shall 
have my hair disordered, and snag my 
nails, and try to look like a victim of 
hunger. But reassure yourself. I am 
in no way connected with the police.” 
I’m glad to hear it.” 

“T do not approve of the methods 
of the police,” said Granilton, “and I 
do not care whether they know it. I 
have told the commissioner as much.” 

‘Friend of his?” Dratter asked, the 
hint of a sneer in his voice. 
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“An old acquaintance. Since you 


have penetrated my disguise, I'll tell 
you the truth, Dratter. 


I believe you 























are the proper sort of man, and will not 
betray my confidence and hinder my 
work. I am a sort of philanthropist. 
I suppose the world in general would 
call it that, though JI hate the term. 
I used to give money away for char- 
ity, and I found that my secretaries and 
some of the charitable organizations, so 
called, were stealing the funds. The 
unfortunates for whom the money was 
intended rarely got it.” 

“That’s the usual thing. 

“T know it now, but it took me some 
time to find it out. And then I de- 
cided to bestow my gifts first hand. So 
I have been prowling around here and 
there and finding men who really 
needed help and would be glad to get 
it—not professional bums or drunk- 
ards, but men of the right sort, unfortu- 
nate for the time being. When I find 
the right kind of man, I give him the 
right kind of help. For instance, I be- 
lieve that you are the right sort of man, 
and will be glad to help you get on your 
Jeet again. Have I your promise not 
to betray my secret to the others here?” 
' “Certainly,” said Dratter. 

“Thank you. If I can be of help to 
you, we'll talk of it after you have had 
your rest. I intend to remain up all 
night myself, to inspect any late com- 
.ers. I’d be glad to have you talk with 
me, unless you want to go to your 
cot.” 

“If I sleep, I’ll sleep here in the 
chair,” Dratter explained. “So don’t 
feel hurt if I drop off while we are 
talking.” 

Granilton had a gleam in his eyes 
again, and again John Dratter did not 
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Granilton gave Dratter a cigar 
and lighted one himself, and they mafn- 
tained a f ersation for fif- 
teen minutes or so, during which half 
a dozen other derelicts came in from 
the wet street, paid their dimes, and 
were assigned to cots. 

Then Granilton tossed his cigar away 
and rubbed his hands over his face. 


see it. 
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“I—I feel a bit faint,” he said. “I 
haven’t been feeling at all well lately. 
My physician told me to rest for a 
time, but I thought his warning was 
foolishness.” 

“Better take it easy,” Dratter said. 
“Maybe you’ve been losing too much 
sleep.” 

“Perhaps that is it. I wanted to 
remain here until dawn, but I don’t 
feel like it. I’ve been watching to 
catch a certain man who needs help 
—a worthy case.” 

“Maybe you'd better go home.” 

“My house is in the upper end of 
town, quite a distance from here,” 
Granilton explained. “I—I am feel- 
ing queer. I feel that I should be at 
home. Just a slight indisposition, I 
suppose, but i 

“Better have the clerk telephone for 
a taxicab,” Dratter saidy “Show him 
coin enough, and he’ll do it and take 
the responsibility. You couldn’t get a 
taxi to come down here this hour 
otherwise.” 

“Here,” Granilton said. He took a 
five-dollar bill from his pocket and gave 
it to Dratter. ‘Show that to the clerk 
—let him hold it if he wishes—and call 
for a cab. But don’t tell him who I 
am.” 

“T’ll fix that, all right. I’ll hint that 
you’ve been out for a good time, that 
you really have money, that you’re get- 
ting sick and want to go home.” 

“That'll be all right.” 

John Dratter approached the clerk, 
told his and heard the clerk 
telephone for the cab, guaranteeing the 
fare. And then the clerk walked over 
to them. 

“Very sick?” he asked. 

“Just a slight indisposition,” said 
Granilton. “Sorry to bother you.” 

“T didn’t think you were a bum,” 
the clerk said. “You didn’t talk or act 
like it.” 

“A man’s talk doesn’t always count,” 
put in Dratter. “For instance, I don’t 
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find it necessary to mutilate the English 
language much, yet I hired a ten-cent 
bed.” 

The clerk sniffed 
his counter. 

“T really do feel a bit ill,” Granilton 
told Dratter. “My friend, I wish you’d 
do me a kindness. Ride to my resi- 
dence with me, and see that I get there 
safely. You shall be well rewarded. 
Here—I’ll give you five dollars as a 
guarantee.” 

“That’s not necessary,” Dratter said. 
“T have enough to keep me going an- 
other day at least. But you’re taking 
achance. You don’t know me. I may 
rob you in the cab.” 

“T don’t believe you are the sort to 
rob a sick man,” Granilton said, ‘and, 
besides that, I have only about six dol- 
lars left on me now. It wouldn’t pay 
you, especially since I am willing to 
help you later to get on your feet 
again.” 

John Dratter went into the 
room, into the midst of the snoring 
men, and got his coat from the foot 
of the cot that had been assigned him. 
He put on the ragged garment and sat 
down beside Granilton again. Granil- 
ton was holding his head in his hands, 
and he seemed to tremble now and 
then. 

“T fear that it is an attack of indi- 
gestion,” he told Dratter. “TI am rather 
subject to such attacks. I should live 
a more regular life, I suppose, but I 
get so much pleasure out of helping 
others, and I must live irregularly to 
meet the men I wish to befriend.” 

“Here’s your taxi?” the clerk called. 

The chauffeur regarded them with 
suspicion until the clerk handed him the 
five-dollar bill as a guarantee of f: 
They went out to the curb, and John 
Dratter helped Granilton into the ma- 
chine. 

Granilton gave 





and went back to 


other 
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the address, and 


Dratter repeated it to the chauffeur, 
1 


and then got into the car himself and 
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closed the door. Dratter was wonder- 
ing for the moment at the peculiar hap. 
penings of which a man may find him- 
self a part; the address Granilton gave 
was in a district where there were to 
be found only the homes of million- 
aires and persons of importance in the 
social world. Dratter had half doubted 
the story of Granilton at first. 

“Perhaps I’d better open ‘one of the 
windows. The cook air might help 
you,” Dratter said. 

“Ud rather you wouldn’t, thanks. I 
am feeling a bit better already. I prob- 
omething yesterday that did 
agree me. My physician is 
always telling me what not to eat, and 
I am always forgetting.” 

‘Are we going to your 
Dratter asked. 

“Do you think I would bother one 
of my frierids when I am feeling ill?” 

“T suppose said Dratter. For 
the first time since getting into the 
taxicab, he looked at i 
suspicion, but the other man had turned 
his head and was glanting through 
the window. One moment Dratter felt 
that Granilton and the 
next he felt that Granilton was playing 


ably ate 


with 


not 


own home?” 
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not, 
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Granilton 


was all right 
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some sort of a game. He remeimbered 
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the shadows that had danced over the 


avement hardly an hour before, that 
ned to be laughing at him, sneer- 
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The chauffeur was driving ata 


rate of speed. Already they had leit 
the cheaper district and had come to 
one of the wide, straight avenues that 
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the city. Through ; 
sale district they went, through a 
bing district, through a cafion made by 
high office buildings where the business 
of a world was 
then skirting a tiny 
And then they were in a district of 
pretentious residences, a 


Here there were 


led across . whole- 


job- 


transacted, now and 
park. 

section of 
wealth and prestige 
few vehicles, fewer pedestrians, and the 
beneath 


pavements seemed to glitter 














Granilton was holding his 


the lights. 
head in his hands again, but once he 
raised it and glanced through the win- 
dow. 

“Almost there,” he said. 


“It must 
be indigestion. I am feeling worse 
again. When we arrive, please dismiss 
the cab and help me into the house. I 
don’t want to trouble the servants at 
this unearthly hour. I'll see that you 
get back downtown all right.” 

Dratter did not reply. He 
until the taxicab drew up to the curb 
and stopped, and then he opened the 
door and helped Granilton out. The 
chauffeur proffered a dollar by way of 
change, and John Dratter took it and 
gave it to Granilton, The taxicab was 
driven away. 

Then for the 
looked at the place. 
ing sort of palace, with a high wall 
before it, the home of the ultra-fash- 
ionable and the ultra-wealthy. Gran- 
ilton staggered toward 
bronze gate, and John Dratter took a 
quick step forward and assisted him. 

The gate was not locked. Dratter 
swung it open and helped the other 
through, and then closed the gate again 
and once more took Granilton by the 
arm. 

“Front door, sir?” Now 
that Granilton, millionaire, was in his 
own district, Dratter showed more re- 
spect. It was the influence of a cit; 
district again. Down in the lower end 
of town Granilton had been no more 
than just another human being. 

“Not the front door, if you please,” 
Granilton said. “Turn to the right. 
There is a little side door to which I 
have the key. I don’t 
the servants.” 

Dratter assisted him around the cor- 
ner of the mansion and to the little 
side door. It pleased him to think that 
Granilton treated his with 
some consideration. He until 
Granilton got a key out of his pocket, 


waited 


first time Dratter 
It was an impos- 


the gigantic 


he asked. 


city 


wish to trouble 


servants 
waited 
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unlocked the little door for him, and 
threw it open. They entered a small 
hall in which a single incandescent 
light was burning. 

The_door closed, and Granilton led 
the way through the hall, Dratter still 
supporting him. They passed through 
another door, through another and 
wider hall, and so came to a big room 
in the front of the house on the first 
floor. 

Granilton found the light switch and 
snapped on the lights. The room was 
a sort of glorified den, about a dozen 
times as large as a den should be. 
There were subdued lights, easy-chairs, 
smoking stands, books, pictures, 
trophies of the chase. Granilton waved 
John Dratter toward one of the easy- 
chairs, and Dratter sat down. 

“T’'ll be back in a moment,” Granil- 
ton said. “Just make yourself at home. 
I want to take a tablet such as I gen- 
erally use when I have one of these 
attacks. And I'll get you some money.” 

“Never mind that now, sir,” John 
Dratter said. “I can go back on the 
subway, and we can talk later about 


helping me to get on my feet again. 
I think that you’d better get to bed, 


and maybe call your family doctor.” 

Granilton went slowly from the room 
without replying. John Dratter helped 
himself to a cigar from a humidor on 
the table beside him, lighted it, and then 
got up to pace around the room. He 
felt like a wild beast in a cage, though 
he could not understand why he should 
feel so. 

Five minutes passed, and then Drat- 
ter sat down again beside the table, 
and wondered how long Granilton 
would be, and whether he had fainted 
from his illness. He thought once or 
twice that he heard a step in the hall, 
but was not sure. But he did hear the 
hum of voices in the distance, and sup- 
posed that had 
some servant and was talking to him. 

Then sudden swish 


Granilton awakened 


there came the 
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of skirts. Dratter looked up from 
knocking the ashes off his cigar to find 
a young woman standing in the hall 
doorway, her face as white as chalk, 
her hands gripping the swinging por- 
tieres as though she would fall if she 
did not cling to them. 

John Dratter dropped the cigar into 
the ash receiver and sprang to his feet. 
The expression in the young woman’s 
fear; there could be 





face was one of 
no mistaking that. 


“T—I beg your pardon——” Dratter 
stammered. 
“Go! Go—dquickly!” she gasped. 


Dratter scarcely could hear the words. 
She glanced back along the hall, and 
reeled once more. Dratter took a step 
toward her. 

“What is the trouble?” he asked. 

“Don’t question—go! You must go 
at once! If you do not——” 

There came the sound of more steps 
from the hall. The young woman gave 
Dratter a last look of fear and disap- 
peared as if by magic, darted away 
silently without another word. Drat- 
ter started toward the curtained door- 
way. 

He almost crashed into Granilton. 

“T did not intend to be 
Dratter,” Granilton said. ‘But my tab- 
lets———” 

“What is the matter with that wom- 
an?” Dratter interrupted. 

“What woman?” 

Dratter stepped into the hall and 
glanced along it; there was no woman 


] rea 
sO iong, 





to be seen“in either direction. 

“A young woman was just in the 
doorway,” Dratter “She was 
frightened—urged me to get out——” 

“Oh! Too bad—too bad! My poor 
niece, Elizabeth,” Granilton said. “She 
must have slipped from her room while 
nurse Poor girl! 
Touched, you understand. Scarlet fe- 
ver in her extreme youth ruined her 
I regret that she startled 
She has a habit of slipping away 


said. 


her was asleep. 


brain forever. 
you. 
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and prowling around the house at night, 
She probably has returned to her room 
now.” 

“Tt did startle me a bit,” Dratter ad. 
mitted. 

“And now, please come with me, 
Dratter. One of the servants was up, 
and he has prepared a bit of supper 
for us. I am having it served in my 
den upstairs. Some nice sandwiches 
and a cup of good coffee ought not to 
be amiss.” 

“Maybe you'd better go to bed, sir, 
and 

“Tm all right, Dratter. I finally 
found my tablets and took one. Just 
indigestion—that’s all. We'll _ talk 
while you are eating. Just come with 
me.” 

Granilton turned and led the way 
through the long hall and up the stairs. 
Dratter followed at his heels. He 
glanced up and down the hall, and into 
rooms they passed, but he did not see 





the girl again. 

On the second floor, they walked 
along another hall toward the rear of 
the house. 

“T have a quaint 
said. ‘Here we are.” 

He opened a door and stepped aside 
for Dratter to enter. Dratter did so, 
and then stood aside in turn. But one 
light was burning, a little light under 
a pink shade, and Dratter could make 
out nothing in the room except a table 
and chair. 

“Tl snap on the lights,” 


den,’ Granilton 


Granilton 
said. 

He closed the door and walked along 
the hall. Dratter heard the light button 
snap, and turned to inspect his host's 
den. 

A gaSp escaped him, his eyes bulged. 
Instantly he was on guard. Granilton 
stood just behind him, chuckling, sneet- 
ing. But John Dratter was not look- 
ing at Granilton. 

He found that he was in a large 
room, evidently one that had been used 
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as a ballroom. It was furnished lav- 
ishly. Expensive rugs were on the 
floor, the furniture was massive. In 
the center of the room was a long, pol- 
ished table surrounded by heavy chairs. 
In one of these chairs a man was lashed 
—a man of perhaps fifty, of prosper- 
ous appearance, a man with the fear 
of death in his eyes. Four other men 
were sitting near the table, and all of 
them were masked. 

“Here is our man,” Granilton said. 
“Do you think he’ll do?” 

There was a moment of silence. John 
Dratter saw the of the four 
masked men glittering through their 
They evidently were apprais- 


eyes 


masks. 
ing him. 

“What does this mean?” Dratter de- 
manded, turning upon Granilton. 

“Take it advised. 
“Tt means, my dear sir, 
decoyed here, if you want to know. 
That was a nice story I told down at 
the lodging house, wasn’t it? And I’m 
when it comes to playing 


Granilton 
that you were 


easy,” 


some actor 
sick, eh ?” 

“But—what’s the 
wanted to know. 

“You'll discover that presently.” 

“Why not tell me now?” 

“Presently—presently,” 
said. “The gentlemen 
proved of you yet, you know.” 

Dratter once more regarded the four 
masked men. He started to step to- 
ward them, but Granilton grasped him 
by an arm, and it was not the grasp 
of a sick man. 

“Well, it’s a sure thing you didn’t 
bring me here to rob me,” Dratter said. 
“T haven’t anything worth stealing. I 
suppose this is some more of the old 
stuff. You 
dirty work; you pic 


idear’ Dratter 


Granilton 
have not ap- 


man to do some 


k one 


want 
from the 
down and outers, offer a chunk of cash 
—and all that. Well?” 
“In such case, you’d be willing?” 
Granilton asked. 

“Possibly.” 
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“But it doesn’t happen to be a case 
like that. As you remarked, that is 
old stuff. It is nothing like that, I 
assure you.” 

Dratter looked toward the masked 
men gain. One of them lifted his 
hand toward Granilton, 

“T think the man will do,” he said. 
“What did you ascertain, Granilton?” 
“No relatives, no friends, few ac- 
quaintances. The lodging-house clerk 
never saw him before. This is the only 
address that was overheard, and that 
will not bother us, of course—will work 
in our favor, if anything.” 
“A likely victim, then.” 
“He appears so to me,’ 

said. 

“Very well, he is accepted.” 


’ 


Granilton 


The man who spoke raised his hands 
and took off his mask, and the other 
three men did _ the Dratter 
looked at them in amazement. Two 
of them were as old as Granilton, the 
other two men of perhaps thirty years. 
Not one of them looked like a crimi- 
nal. All were well dressed, their faces 
well cared for, their manner that of 
men used to the good things in life. 

“What’s this mean?” Dratter asked 


again. 


same, 


Two of the men laughed. One spoke 
to Granilton. 

“Sure he isn’t The Chameleon?” 

“Scarcely,” Granilton said. 

“Or Detective Slone? 

“Does he look it, talk it?” Granilton 
asked. “He is a safe man, aff right.” 

Dratter had not forgotten the eld- 
erly man lashed to the chair. He had 
spoken a word, though he was not 
But now he spoke. 


gagged. 


“ 


Cowards! Filthy beasts!” 
“Your opinion carries little weight 

with us, Mr. Waldorp,” Granilton an- 

him. “Hard words will not 


save you, you know. 3etter spend your 


— 
swered 


time in prayer.” 
“Why entice an innocent man?’ Wal- 
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drop asked. “Too cowardly to do it 
yourselves, are you?” 

“We have a little score to settle with 
The Chameleon, too, you know. Two 
birds with a single stone. Understand? 
And we'll give you a great send-off, 
Waldorp—your name on the first page 
of all the newspapers, you know. 
You'll not be able to see it, perhaps, but 
you can relish the fact now. Always 
liked publicity, didn’t you?” 

“You fiend!” Waldorp exclaimed. 

John Dratter sprang to the end of the 
table. 

“T want to know what all this 
means!” he cried. “Why was I decoyed 
What can you gentlemen have 
I’m just a down and 





here? 
to do with me? 
outer.” 

“It is an interesting story,” Granil- 
ton said. “It is no more than right 
that you should be entertained by it. 
In fact, we intend to give you excellent 
entertainment for an hour or so. They 
feed a condemned man well, you know.” 

“What do you mean?” Dratter cried 
again. 

Granilton pointed to a chair at one 
end of the table. 

“Sit down,” he “The 
door is locked; the other is guarded, 
and all of us are armed.” 

Dratter sat down. Granilton raised 
his voice. “Barnes!” he called. 

The door on the opposite side of 
the big room was opened, and a man 
hurried in. He was a giant of a man, 
with a face not unhandsome, with a 
firm chin and narrow eyes. 

“Barnes, go down to the first floor 
and prowl around for a time,” Granil- 
ton directed. ‘We'll call, if we have 
need of you. If you see that girl——” 

“T put her back in her room a few 
o, and locked the door on 
,’ Barnes interrupted. 


commanded. 


minutes a 


Oo 
Sb 
the outside 


“Very good! Watch around, Barnes; 
we do not care to be interrupted, you 
know.” 

Barnes went out, closing the door 
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after him. Granilton himself sat down 
beside the table, and looked at the 
bound Mr. Waldorp. He grinned as 
he lighted a cigar, and offered Dratter 
one, which refused. Smiling at 
the men who had been masked, he said: 

“Yes, it is an interesting story, 
Dratter, have you ever heard of The 
Chameleon ?” 

“Certainly. It is a lizard 

“That changes its skin—its color, eh? 
3ut I mean The Chameleon, who might 
be termed a sort of master criminal,” 

“I believe I’ve read something, but 
not enough to——”’ 

“IT see that I must explain every- 
thing,” Granilton said. “There is a 
criminal known as The Chameleon, 
Whenever he or some of his men com- 
mit a crime, they leave on the scene 
a small square of paper, upon which 
is printed the picture of a chameleon. 
He gets his name from that, and also 
from the fact that, like the chameleon, 
he never looks the same twice. Few 
men have seen him and known he was 
The Chameleon. He has one or two 
trusted lieutenants, but the others who 
work for him never see him. Yet he 
has been seen, 

“Sometimes he is well dressed and 
living at the best hotels. At other 
times he is a laborer, thus getting in- 
formation to use later. He has been 
a sailor, a cowboy, a railroad man, a 
broker, even has posed as a minister. 
He is quite an unusual personage.” 

“Well, what about him?’ Dratter 
asked. 

“He worries the police considerably, 
of course. They cannot catch The 
Chameleon or any of his band. They 
are ready to lay almost every impor- 
tant crime at The Chameleon’s door. 
So why not please the police? If you 
are to commit a crime, why not put the 
blame on The Chameleon? Eh?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said 
Dratter. 

“Softly! 


was 
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We'll get at it soon,” Gran- 




















ilton told him. “These four men are 
my friends and associates. There used 
to be six of us. Mr. Waldorp, strapped 
in the chair there, was one of us once. 
I don’t mind telling you that we were 
expert thieves. There should be some 
word to distinguish us from ordinary 
thieves. We were superexcellent. We 
worked in European cities for the 
greater part—played the society game, 
got jewels, and all that sort of thing.” 

“You’ve got a nerve to tell me that,” 
said Dratter. 

“We were not in the least alarmed. 
You'll never be able to inform on us, 
you see,” Granilton declared  sug- 
gestively. “To continue with the story, 
Waldorp decided, a couple of years ago, 
that he would retire. Fancy that! He 
had a fortune, of course; all of us are 
wealthy men. He wanted to turn hon- 
est and die a respectable citizen, or 
something like that. No family, either, 
except a niece, the woman you saw 
downstairs. He told us he wanted to 
be decent and have his niece for his 
ward—her folks had died. 

“We objected, of course. We hated 
to see him turn straight. It wasn’t ex- 
actly that, either, but we were a little 
afraid of him. Well, we let him go. 
He came here and purchased this fine 
house, took in his precious niece, tried 
to get her into society, mind you, and 
posed himself as a wealthy Englishman, 
bookworm, patron of the arts, and all 
that rot. 

“Nothing wrong in that, of 
But he couldn’t forget his prior asso- 
ciation with us. He grew religious, or 
something like that, and dropped a hint 
that caused one of us to spend a year 
in prison. The unfortunate man got 
out two months ago. Understand? 
Traitor—this Waldorp! No 
among thieves with him. So, naturally, 
we decided to punish him. 

“We wanted to work in this country 
So we got busy. 


course. 


honor 


for a time, anyway. 


And an American detective got on our 
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trail after our first big haul. His name 
is Slone. Works for a big gem insur- 
ance company. None of us knows him 
by sight; he’s as bad as The Chame- 
leon. See our situation? We wanted 
to throw this Slone off the track, and at 
the same time get square with Wal- 
dorp, the traitor.” 

“A traitor because I 
ways!” Waldorp said. 

“We have tried and condemned you,” 
Granilton reminded him. “Say no 
more about it. To resume, Dratter, we 
finally worked out a plan. We would 
make Waldorp pay the penalty, and we 
would see that the blame was placed 
on The Chameleon. This detective, 
Slone, has been messing around with 
Waldorp a bit. If we succeed, he will 
think he has been on the wrong track 
—that The Chameleon is the man he 
should pursue. Understand? He'll 
think The Chameleon was one of the 
band to which Waldorp belonged. 


mended my 


“So we have planned it out. Just 
the five of us worked on it. Barnes 
helped, of course. Barnes is a man 


we picked up a few months ago; he’s 
a handy man—does dirty work for us. 
Sut we didn’t want to get rid of Barnes. 
He’s a good man to have around. So 
we decided to get more help.” 

“T suppose you mean me?” 

“Precisely. I went down in the 
lower end of town in search of some 
man who had no relatives, whom no- 
body knew, a man suitable for our pur- 
pose. I found you, decoyed you here, 
and my friends have- agreed that you 
will do.” 

“But what—— 

“Softly!” repeated Granilton. “You 
shall have the entire story. We are 
going to deal with Waldorp, the traitor. 
We are going to kill him, if you want 


” 


to know.” 
Granilton spoke in cold _ tones, 
Dratter drew in his breath sharply. 
“Tl kill no matter how 
much money you offer,” he said. 


man, no 
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“We are not asking you to kill a 





man. The executioner already has 
been appointed. It is fitting that the 
man who spent the year in prison 


should have his revenge. After he is 
killed, Dratter, we deal’ with you.” 
"99 


“What do you mean by that: 
‘We are eager to save our own skins, 


of course. And we want this Detec- 
tive Slone to think that one of The 
Chameleon’s men did the killing. We 


are going to stamp the replica of a 
chameleon on one of your arms, Drat- 
ter. We are going to put into one of 
your pockets half a dozen of those lit- 
tle cards The Chameleon always leaves 
behind him. And then we are going to 
hit you on the back of the head.” 
“Kill me, too? Why?’ Dratter 
shrieked. 
_ “Certainly we 
you. We are going to hit you on the 
back of the head. Then we take you, 
unconscious, to the street. We raise 
quite a row, and the police come. We 
declare, the five of us, that we were 
passing the house and heard screams, 
calls for help, and that you came run- 
ning out and we stopped you, had to 


are not going to kill 


kitock you down to do it. 

“Our story is all ready, Dratter. We 
have been spending the night at a house 
one of us rents not far from here. 
We have been having a party. Old 
friends—one of us going to California 
on business—the ticket in his pocket, 
even. Oh, we have overlooked noth- 
ing. We have identities, businesses; 
the police may investigate us to their 
hearts’ content. 

“You'll be charged with the killing 
of Waldorp. You'll declare that you 
are not guilty, that you know nothing 
of The Chameleon. You will tell the 
true story—and how preposterous it 
will sound with the five of us against 
What man will believe it? We 


you! 
way satisfied; Detective 


go on our 


Slone thinks he has been on the wrong 
track, and starts looking for The Cha- 
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meleon. Everything will be lovely, 
They will send you to the electric chair, 
of course. But you amount to nothing, 
anyway. 

“You devils!” Dratter cried. 

He sprang from the chair, and 
quickly sank back into it. The four 
men at the table were covering hin 
with automatics. 

“Understand, 
wanted to know. 
story would be interesting. 

“But there’s a flaw in it,’ Dratter 
said. “How about Mr. Waldorp’s 
niece? She’ll swear that you men were 
here, that she knew there was some- 


Dratter?” Granilton 
“T told you that the 


” 





thing wrong, that you brought me , 
Granilton laughed. 
“That is the climax,” he said. “That 


is the thing that is going to make them 
rush you to the chair without mercy or 
sympathy, that will make Detective 
Slone all the more eager to run down 
The Chameleon—and, incidentally, leave 
us alone to play our regular game. You 
see, Dratter, the niece is to be killed, 
too. We will stage it well. It will 
look as if she had rushed to her uncle’s 
assistance, and had been struck down 
by the brute with the stamp of The 
Chameleon on his arm.” 

“You beasts!” Dratter 
“You . 

Granilton laughed aloud. 

“As if we cared what you called 
us!” he said. “It will be a good joke 
on The Chameleon—who claims, I be- 
lieve, that he and his men never kill. 
And it will be an excellent jest on 
Detective Slone.” 


screeched, 





CHAPTER II. 
THE HOUR OF DANGER. 
PRATTER tried his best to grasp it. 

The thrill of horror and fear 
seemed to be missing. Granilton had 
spoken in such calm, matter-of-fact 
tones, as though he had been explain- 
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ing to an employee just how he wished 
some minor task accomplished. 

He glanced around the room, The 
four men sitting alongside the table 
were regarding him carefully. Wal- 
dorp was looking down at the rug be- 
neath his feet, like a man resigned to 
his fate. Granilton struck a match and 
relighted his cigar; his hand did not 
shake, and there was no haste in his 
manner. He spoke of double murder 
and electric chairs and such things as 
another man would have spoken of 
sugar and beer, and with less feeling. 

John Dratter rubbed at his eyes and 
sat up straight on his chair. 

“And you—you think——” he be- 
gan. “Why, you can’t do it! Put the 
crime on me, will you? Granilton got 
me at that lodging house, and when I 
tell my story the clerk down there will 
remember him.” 

‘But I'll be among the missing,” 
Granilton observed. “I am to disap- 
pear for a time, you understand, and 
these friends of mine will handle af- 
fairs. It will be just another flaw in 
your story.” 

“And this house! Surely there are 
a lot of servants here,” Dratter said. 

“Oh, we have thought of every- 
thing, my dear sir,” Granilton declared. 
“Mr. Waldorp has been sojourning in 
the sunny South. His ex- 
pected him back to-morrow, and the 
residence was placed in readiness. And 
all of them except the butler decided to 


servants 


take a last night off; they were fortu- 
nate in receiving an invitation to a 
dance out in the country. They will 
not return until after dawn. As for 
the butler, he also was decoyed away. 
Mr. Waldorp received a message that 
recalled him to the city a day sooner 
than he expected. Unfortunately, he 
brought his niece with him. He ar- 
rived after the servants had gone, after 
the butler had been decoyed away—and 
we were waiting to receive him,” 
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Granilton grinned, and puffed at his 
cigar. 

“You'd commit two murders and then 
send an innocent man to the chair- “3 

“It is necessary to serve our ends,” 
Granilton assured him. 

“Why is it? Why not let me go?” 
Dratter asked. “Why not let the mur- 
der remain a mystery? Drop a few 
of those chameleon things around, if 
you want that detective to believe The 
Chameleon or one of his men did it.” 

“Tt will make a sounder case if the 
authorities have a human being in their 
clutches,” Granilton said. “I assure 
you, Mr. Dratter, that all argument is 
useless. It were better for you to 
amuse yourself as well as youcan. Just 
prior to dawn we do our work, make 
our row, hand you to the police——” 

Suddenly the full realization of the 
trap in which he found himself came 
to John Dratter. He sprang to his 
feet, confronted them, snarled at them, 
looked into the muzzles of the auto- 
matics that menaced him. 

“Are you going to spoil the eve- 
ning?” Granilton asked. ‘Since you 
cannot help yourself by resisting or 
trying to put up a fight, why not make 
the best of it? We shall show you 
a little entertainment. You may watch 
Waldorp, and see how a traitor pre- 
pares to die. There shall be food and 
wine for you, repartee, an hour or two 
in association with clever gentlemen of 
the world——” 

“T don’t care for any more of your 
talk,’ said Dratter, sneering. “You 
can’t do this and get away with it! 
Understand me? There is bound to 
be some flaw in your scheme. That 
man Slone you talked about—he’ll get 
wise to you! And this Chameleon——” 

“You wmiterest us,” Granilton. 
“We fear Slone less than we do The 
Chameleon, but we fear neither to any 
great extent. We can put it over on 
The Chameleon, all right—hang a mur- 
der on his gang, which is something 





said 
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that never has been done before. We 
even understand that The Chameleon 
had honored us with his jealousy, that 
he has been endeavoring to find out 
something of our affairs, and has failed. 
As for Detective Slone, we who have 
conquered the best Europe has are used 
to these jewel-insurance company op- 


eratives, and we are not afraid of 
Slone.” 
Dratter sank back into his chair 


again, gasping, his hands trembling. 
Granilton grinned at the others. Wal- 
dorp spoke. 

“Tf you fiends wish to murder me, 
go ahead and do it, but let that man 
go,” he said. 

“Since he has seen our faces and has 
been told all about us?” Granilton 
asked. ‘“‘Nothing would please you bet- 
ter, my dear Mr. Waldorp, than to have 
us incarcerated for yeur murder and 
possibly sent to the chair. Let me re- 
mark again that our plans are com- 
plete, and will be carried out to the 
letter.” 

“Then at least have mercy as far as 
my niece is concerned,” Waldorp 
begged. “She is an innocent girl. She 
does not dream that I ever was a crimi- 
nal. She thinks now that it is a busi- 
ness fight of some sort that brings you 
to this house. Is it not enough to 
wreck her illusions about her uncle? 
Must you take her life also?” 

“Your niece, unfortunately, has seen 
my face. And she would be a bad wit- 
ness. She would support the story of 
this Mr. Dratter and cause the author- 
ities to hesitate, to think a bit. We 
must have an easy, complete, open-and- 
shut case. Surely you can appreciate 
that.” 

Dratter. scarcely could believe his 
What a monster this Granilton 
appeared to be! Now he was grinning 
at the helpless Waldorp. But, most of 
all, Dratter finally was considering his 
own plight. He knew what he faced 
unless these men could be outwitted. 


ears. 
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Five of them there were, and that big 
brute of a Barnes also in the house. 
And all of them were armed, and John 
Dratter did not have as much as a knife. 
So secure did they feel that they had 
not even searched him. 

He bowed his head in his hands, as 
if he had given up all hope. 

“T promised you something to eat, 
Dratter, and I am a man of my word,” 
he heard Granilton saying. 

On the table was a tray covered with 
a square of linen. Granilton took off 
the cloth. On the tray was a pile of 
sandwiches and coffee in an electrically 
heated percolator. 

“Eat!’? Granilton commanded. “En- 
joy yourself while you may, Dratter. 
Life is short at the best, and they'll 
not give you much of anything in prison 
—except your last breakfast, of 
course.” 

Granilton chuckled as if at a good 
joke, and pushed Dratter’s chair to- 
ward the end of the table. Dratter 
seized a sandwich and bit into it. 

“That is the Granilton ex- 
claimed. “Show that you are a man, 
with a man’s nerve and courage. It’s 
just fate, Dratter. I hope that, when 
I make my mistake and my time comes, 
I'll go out like a man of nerve and 
courage. You'll beat us into the here- 
after—think of the honor! Within a 
few weeks you'll be knowing a lot that 


idea !” 


we do not know.” 

Granilton chuckled again, and 
reached forward and did Dratter the 
honor to pour a cup of hot coffee for 
him. 

“One Dratter? 
do you use cream?” he asked. 

Dratter nodded his head. Granilton 
poured in the cream and dropped in 
two lumps of sugar. Dratter reached 
for the cup, took a gulp of the coffee, 
half strangled, put the cup down. The 
tears came into his eyes. The coffee 
was as hot as steam. 

“Not used to getting it hot, eh?” 


And 


lump or two, 





























Granilton asked. “Lukewarm stuff 
you've been drinking, I suppose, like 
they have down at that lodging house.” 

Dratter took another bite of the 
sandwich, and did not answer his tor- 
mentor. Finally he blew upon the cof- 
fee and lifted the cup to his lips again. 
Waldorp was starting to say something ; 
those at the table had turned to face 
him. 

A hungry man may wolf food even 
while facing tragedy, but that was not 
why John Dratter had been eating. He 
had been waiting for a moment like 
this—and he was glad that the coffee 
was hot. 

In an instant he was upon his feet. 
The scalding coffee shot into the face 
of Granilton. The heavy container was 
hurled the length of the table, straight 
at the others. And John Dratter, bend- 
ing low, dashed across the wide room 
toward the door through which Barnes 
recently had made his exit. He hoped 
that it was not locked on the outside. 

Two shots roared in the room, two 
bullets whistled past his head and 
thudded into the wall. John Dratter 
reached the door. Behind him was bed- 
lam. The men had sprung from their 
chairs and coming after him, 
ready and willing to use their weapons. 
Granilton was screeching because of the 
scalding coffee. 

The door unlocked. Dratter 
flung it open and dashed into the hall, 
jerking the door after him so that it 
closed and those inside lost time 
wrenching it open again. Down the 


were 


was 


hall Dratter rushed, until he came to 
the head of a flight of stairs running 
floor. 
the bottom, just starting up, attracted 
by the tumult. 

Escape was cut off that way, for John 
Dratter supposed that the man Barnes 


to the lower He saw Barnes at 


had a revolver in his pocket. He turned 

and darted down the hall again. Two 

of his foes were guarding the front 
2F ps 
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stairs. Capture faced him unless he 
went to the floor above. 

He found the stairs and dashed up 
them. Two more bullets whistled past 
his, head, one of them uncomfortably 
close. He reached the upper floor of 
the three-story house and darted along 
a hall that was in darkness. 

At the end of the hall was a win- 
dow, but there was a network of bars 
before it, and, besides, it was a great 
distance to the ground. And Dratter 
could not remain in the hall, for Gran- 
ilton’s men were after him. 

He darted back, wrenched open the 
first door he found, and entered a room. 
There was a bolt inside the door, and 
Dratter shot it. He ran the 
room and came to another barred win- 
He could hear his foes in the 


across 


dow. 
hall. 

It seemed to Dratter that he was in 
a trap. Even if he found a window 
that was not barred, he was so far 
above the ground that he would not 
dare jump. If he did jump, and broke 
a leg, those men would get him again, 
go ahead with their plans, merely 
change their story a bit, and say that 
they had seen him spring through a 
window. And, even if he barricaded 
the door of the room for a time, they 
would get to him finally; he had no 
weapon with which to put up a fight. 

He might manage to get to a win- 
dow and shout for help, of course. 
But at that hour of the morning, and 
in that locality, he might shout for an 
hour without anybody giving him the 
attention. Half the houses 
near were empty, save for caretakers; 
it was the season when wealthy folk 
left the city for the resorts. 

Dratter could hear the men in the 
hall now. He struck a match and 
looked around. The room was a bed- 
chamber, probably belonging to some 
servant. There was another door. 

He hurried to the other and 
opened it, struck another match, and 


74 
slightest 


door 
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looked into another room. It was 
smaller, and the furniture in it was 
heavier. Dratter went in, bolted the 
door through which he had passed, 
made sure that the hall door was fas- 
tened, hurried across to a third door, 
bolted that. 

The match in his hand went out, and 
he struck another. He made sure that 
the heavy turniture was placed so that 
he could begin at once barricading any 
door his foes attacked. And so he 
waited, silently, his heart pounding. 

They did not make too much noise 
about it, for they did not care to attract 
attention and undergo an investigation. 

3ut they were on guard in the hall, 
and John Dratter knew that they were 
examining all the rooms, one at a time, 
carefully. He was still in the trap. 

He hurried to the nearest window 
and raised the shade. Far below him, 
over the wall, he could see the avenue. 
As far as the street lights revealed the 
street there was no vehicle, no pedes- 
trian. Even had there been, Dratter 
would have hesitated about calling for 
help unless it was as a last resort. He 
was a bit afraid that these men might 
tell some story and stand by it, getting 
him into serious trouble. And Dratter 
did not care particularly to endure 
questioning at the hands of the police. 
His record was not absolutely white. 

Then he heard them try the door of 
the room that opened into the hall, 
heard their exclamations at finding it 
locked. He realized, too, that they had 
entered the adjoining room, the one 
through which he had passed, and that 
he would be attacked from that side 
also. He glanced at the third door, 
crept close to it to listen. 

They were trying to force the hall 
door now, and Dratter made up his 
mind to barricade it with some of the 
heavy furniture. But just as he would 
have started toward it, there came a 
soft rapping on the door beside which 
he stood. 


“Man—man!” he heard a soft voice 
call in guarded tones. 

“Who is itr” Dratter asked. 

“Elizabeth Waldorp! Can you get 
into this room?” 

Dratter did not hesitate. He was 
sure that the voice was that of a girl, 
He unbolted the door and opened it 
half a dozen inches, prepared to slam 
it shut and bolt it again if danger 
threatened. 

Her white face was within a foot 
of his own. In the room a dim light 
was burning. Dratter saw at a glance 
that the room had but two doors, this 
and the one going into the hall. With- 
out a word he slipped through and 
fastened the door behind him, then 
made sure the hall door was bolted 
from the inside. 

“They are trying to harm you?” she 
asked. 

“Yes—and your 
pered. “And you, too.’ 

“But I have done nothing—— 

“That doesn’t make any difference 
with these men. Don’t stop to ask 
questions now, if you want to be saved, 
to have your uncle saved. If I get 
out I can telephone to the police.” 

“T tried to telephone, but nobody an- 
swered,” she said. : 

“They have cut the wires, of course. 
They would do that. If I can get out 
I can call the police in time to save 
all of you—and myself.” 

“But who are those men?” 

“For heaven’s sake don’t expect me 
to answer questions now,” Dratter said. 
“They are in the hall, in the next room 
—they’ll be here next. 
How about the windows? 

“Barred,” she whispered, “barred and 
far from the ground.” 

“And I dare not go into the hall. 
They are guarding it, of course. Isn't 
there any other way out?” 

“Here!” she said. 

Dratter saw, now, that there was a 
tiny door in a corner, one he had not 


uncle,” he whis- 


, 


” 


smashing in 
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noticed because of the single dim light 
that was burning. She opened it, and 
he saw a small closet in which woman’s 
garments were hanging. 

“No use going in there, 
“’d be in a worse trap than before. 

“But there is a passage. This is a 
servant's room—the cook’s. The 


* he said. 


3 


pas- 
sage was built in so she could get down 
to the kitchen quickly, and without dis- 
turbing the rest of the household,” 
Elizabeth Waldorp explained. 

Dratter restrained a cry of delight 
and sprang for the The men 
were pounding at the door of this room 
now, and he knew that the small bolis 
that they 
and have 


closet. 


would not hold for long, 
would soon gain an entrance 
him. 

He brushed aside the clothes and saw 
an opening before him, a flight of nar- 
row steps. 

“T’ll close the door,” she was whis- 
pering. “Go down the steps quietly, 
and you'll be in a little 

“Don’t worry. I'll send help 
Dratter said. 

She went out of the 
closed the Dratter struck a 
match, and down the narrow, 
winding steps. On and on he 
stopping and then to listen, hear- 
ing nothing to convince ] 


hall——” 


John 


closet and 
door. 
started 
went, 
now 
him that his 
foes were following. He felt sure that 
they would be some time finding the 
servant’s they could 
frighten the girl into revealing it. And 
Dratter did not think that they could 
do that. 

On he went, win around 
around. He was sure that he ha 


staircase, unless 





passed the second story, and was al- 
most to the ground floor. She had said 
that he would emerge into a little hall. 
In that case he would make his way 
toa door or window in the hear, effect 


a quick escape, get to the nearest tele- 


phone, inform the police that there was 
a tragedy 


being enacted at that ad- 
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dress—and then go about his own busi- 
ness. 

He came to the bottom of the flight 
finally, to a little door. There he 
stopped to listen. He could hear voices 
as if in the distance, but was convinced 
that they came from the floor above. 
No doubt his foes had failed to find 
him on the third { and were puz- 
zied. They would be coming down 
again. He would have to make his 
escape before they reached the ground 
floor and cut him off. 

Dratted did not dare linger 
hind that door. He turned the knob, 
found that the door was unlocked, and 
opened it slowly, fearful of creaking 
hinges. He looked into darkness. 

Noiselessly he slipped out and closed 
the door behind him. Once more he 
listened, heard nothing. He dared to 
strike a match. He was in a 
narrow hall, stinctively he turned 
toward the rear of the house. If he 
could reach the kitchen, get out 
rear door—— 

When he reached the 


floor, 


long be- 


short, 


ae 
and 1n 
some 


end of the hall 


he stopped to listen again. Then he 
opened the door and_ stepped out 
bravely, into some sort of room. Once 


1 
al 
i 


more he struck a mate 
4 


At the same instant there was a soft 
and the electric ughts were 
on. John Drait 
the turnings in the 


snap, 
er had made a mistake; 
staircase had be- 

ildered him. He had not gone to- 
el the rear o 


the front. And he found himself in 


ie house, but toward 








1 room that ope 1 into th ain hall 

lo ( he i ] G1 l la id 
( f the othe nding before him 

a dozen of him, t r auto- 
held in readiness 

Up with them!” ( n n- 
manded. 

Dratter gla round helplessly 
There was no chance of flight. He 
knew a bullet would reach him before 
he-could dart back through the door 


and close it. And, without a weapon, 
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there was no chance of fight. He put 
up his hands. 

“Got you, didn’t we?” Granilton 
asked, sneering. “You made a fine at- 
tempt at a get-away, Dratter, but we’ve 
got you now. And there’ll be no more 
attempts. We’ll certainly go through 
with our plans now. I’ve got a scalded 
face to make me remember you. ll 
be gloating when they turn on the elec- 
tric current, Dratter, when they hurl 
you into the next world!” 

He called up the stairs, and the others 
came running. 

“Barnes,” he commanded, “get some- 
thing and lash that man’s hands behind 
his back. Take him into that little 
room on the second floor, tie him in a 
chair, gag the brute, and you keep 
watch over him until we have need of 
him. Understand? Hurry!” 

John Dratter could not make a move. 
Four automatics were covering him 
now. Barnes disappeared, and pres- 
ently returned with some lengths of 
rope. He _ stepped behind Dratter, 
grasped his hands and wrenched the 
arms backward, and began tying them. 

It did not take him long to accom- 
plish it. He stepped aside and looked 
to Granilton for further orders. 

“March him to the second floor and 
put him into that room,” Granilton 
said. “And you stay in there with him, 
and watch him closely. Bind him to 
a chair, and gag him as I said. Watch 
him every minute, mind you, until we 
are reidy for him. I'll see that you 
get a little extra.” 

Another man stepped forward to 
help. John Dratter made no resistance. 
They took him up the front stairs to 


‘ 


the second floor, and Barnes threw 
open the door of a small room there 
and hurled John Dratter inside. Gran- 


ilton turned on the lights. 

They stood by while Barnes lashed 
Dratter to a chair and made a gag from 
and affixed it. And 


a handkerchief 
then they went out. 
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“Guard him every minute,” Granil. 
ton ordered. “I am holding you re. 
sponsible for him, Barnes.” 

“Yes, sir,” Barnes replied. 

He closed the door behind them, and 
turned the key in the lock. He whirled 
around and walked toward the bound 
and gagged Dratter, got a chair and sat 
down a short distance in front of him, 
facing him. 

“Well, you didn’t get away, did you?” 
Barnes sneeringly asked him, speaking 
in a loud voice. “And you'll not get 
away now, believe me? You'll stay 
right there, my pretty bird, until they 
are ready for you!” 

And then John Dratter got the sur- 
prise of his life. Barnes left his chair 
and crept forward, bent down, and 
whispered : 

“That talk was just for them to hear, 
I’m with you! Wait a few minutes, 
and then we’ll get in action!” 


CHAPTER ITI. 


THE HOUR OF DARKNESS, 


ARNES turned and tiptoed to the 

door, and stood there for a time 

listening, and then he went back to 
Dratter. 

“They have gone into the big room,” 
he whispered. “Going to make Wal- 
dorp’s life miserable, I suppose. We 
have plenty of time, I imagine, and we 
want to be careful and not make a 
mistake. There are five of them, all 
armed, and we have but one revolver 
between us.” 

He loosened Dratter’s 
Dratter could whisper. 

“Why not slip out the front door 
and make a get-away?” Dratter asked. 

“Time enough,” Barnes said again. 
“We don’t want to make a mistake. 
How do you come to be here, anyway?’ 

“Granilton decoyed me here.” 

“Know anything about their pro- 
gram? They haven't told me any too 

- much.” 


so. that 


ong 
o*Sd 
















“They are going to kill Waldorp and 
the girl, and hang the crime on nie.” 

“Tell me—quick!” Barnes urged. 

Dratter told him in whispers, stop- 
ping now and then while Barnes crept 
to the door to listen. 

“So they want to throw this Detec- 
tive Slone off the track, and have this 
Chameleon blamed, do they?” Barnes 
said. “Very nice of them! And you 
are to go to the chair? Very nice for 
you! Well, we'll just ruin their plans, 
Dratter.” 

“Let’s just get away, and then tele- 
phone the police. They'll get here in 
time to save Waldorp. They won't kill 
Waldorp unless I am here to be blamed 
for it.” 


“Like that, eh?” Barnes said, grin- 


ning. “You don’t care to meet the 
police personally.” 
“Do you?” Dratter countered. “I’m 


not particularly afraid, but I have no 
friends and no money, and the 
might give me a term for vagrancy. 
My story would sound preposterous, 
wouldn't it? And [’m_ particularly 
afraid that Granilton and _ his 
might spring another story and get*me 


CcOps 


gang 


into trouble. I'll be glad just to get 
out of this. And—— Say, Barnes! 
That girl can get out.” 


“What do you mean?” 

“She can get out of her room—the 
room she’s in. She showed how 
to get to the lower floor.” 

“You mean you were on the third 
floor ?” 

“Yes. 
staircase. She can get 
call for help——”’ 

“She may get down to the first floor, 
but she can’t get out,” Barnes said. 
“The doors are all locked, and I have 
given the keys to Granilton at his or- 
der. The windows are all faced with 
bronze network, except one big one, 
and she’d never break that. But we’ll 
be watching for her.” 

“What are we going to do?” 


me 


sort of servant’s 


down, get away, 


There is a 
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“Tt isn’t enough to make a get-away,” 
Barnes said. “I’m a little sore, you 
know. They didn’t tell me exactly what 
they were going to do. And here they 
are mixing me up in a murder case. 
I suppose they might hang a part of 
it on me, too, the same as you. So it 
isn’t enough just to get away, Drat- 
ter.” 

“Well?” 

“We're going to make those five men 
prisoners, Dratter. We're going to tie 
‘em up, the same as you are tied up, 
and then get out of here and send for 
the police. Let Waldorp and the others 
get out of it the best way they can, 
then. If this Detective Slone or The 
Chameleon knew it, we’d be thanked 
and maybe rewarded. What do you 
know about The Chameleon, anyway ?” 

“IT know from the way these men 
talked that they have no connection 
with him,” Dratter said. “They want 
the police and Slone to think Waldorp 
was killed by one of The Chameleon’s 
gang, so Slone will stop going after 
them and look for The Chameleon.” 

“Very clever,” said Barnes. “Is The 
Chameleon as great as he is painted?” 
These men seem to 
think he is a big one. If The Chame- 
leon is that sort of master crook, and 
he knew about this he’d certainly make 
it hot for Granilton and the other four.” 


“Don’t ask me. 


nd I’d not care if he did,” Barnes 
“They hired me to do dirty work, 
but I didn’t engage to take part in any 
murder. I don’t care to go to the chair 
or spend the remainder of my days in 


ain 
sald. 


prison.” 

“We'd better be doing something,” 
Dratter said. ‘They'll be getting ready 
to kill Waldorp and the girl.” 

“T’'ll put back your gag and loosen 
the rope on your wrists and see what 
I can learn,” Barnes said. ‘But you’re 
to stay here and wait for me. I can’t 
do it all alone.” 


“T’ll wait. I’m as anxious as you 








are to see them get the worst of it,” 
Dratter said. 

Barnes fixed the gag back in place 
and loosened the ropes. And then he 
unlocked the door and slipped into the 
hall, and along it toward the door of 
the big room. There he stapped to 
listen. He could hear Granilton speak- 
ing. 

“Your time grows short, Waldorp. 
Interested to know how you are going 
to die? It will be a knife, Waldorp, 
and after it is done we'll see that the 
finger prints of that poor boob of a 
Dratter are put on the handle of the 
knife. We have thought of every- 
thing, you see.” 

“’m not afraid to die,’ Waldorp 
declared. ‘‘You’ll never hear me whin- 
ing, you fiends. But you can’t get away 
with it. You'll be whining yourselves 
when you are sentenced to the chair. 
You'll slip up somewhere. You never 
were much good at planning, Granil- 
ton, and there are too many of you in 
this thing.” 

“We are not worrying about that.” 

“But I do ask you to spare my niece,” 
Waldorp went on. 


“Don’t start that again, now. We 
can’t spare her,” Granilton replied. 


“Her death is necessary to our safety, 
you see.” 

“Haven’t you any mercy?” 

“Did you ever know me to have in 
the old days, Waldorp?” Granilton 
asked. “Did you have yourself, in 
those days?” 

“T’ve repented—— 

“Tt’s a good thing for a man to re- 
pent before he dies. You have about 
another hour, Waldorp. We could fin- 
ish you now, but we want you to think 


8 


about it a while.” 

“Trying to break me down, are you?” 
Waldorp said. “You'll never do it. 
J’ll never beg, you fiends!” 

Barnes slipped away from the door 
and went back to the little room. When 


he entered, he closed the door behind 
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him, but neglected to turn the key ig 
the lock. He went up close to Drat. 
ter. 

“They aren’t going to do it for about 
an hour yet; they are trying to torture 
this Waldorp,” he reported. “We have 
time to plan. It will be the two of ys 
against five armed and desperate men, 
and we don’t want to make any mis- 
takes.” 

“We'd better just slip out and tele- 
phone the police to make an investiga- 
tion here,” Dratter said. 

“The other way suits me better,” 


Barnes said stubbornly. “Are you 
afraid?” 

“No!” 

“You want to pay them back, don’t 
your” 


“Certainly!” 

“Very well, then. And don’t whis- 
per so loudly. I thought that gag was 
tighter. We don’t want them getting 
suspicious if they happen to come in 
here. Listen, now! I’ve got some 
pieces of rope and some portiére cords 
at the end of the hall, enough to bind 
up all five of them. Gags will be easy, 
of course—half a sheet torn into strips, 
But binding and gagging them, with all 
ef them armed, will be no baby’s job.” 

“We'd better sneak away——” 

“T thought you wanted to get square 
with them?” 

“T do,’ Dratter replied. 
with your plans.” 

Barnes crept to the door to listen 
again. There was a peculiar expres- 
sion now in the face of Dratter, but he 


“Go ahead 


was careful that Barnes did not see it. 

“There is one thing worrying me,” 
he whispered when Barnes was back be- 
side him again. 

“What’s that?” 

“According to what they said, this 
Detective Slone is on their trail. Sup- 
pose he walks in on us here?” 

“Bad luck for us if he does, 1 sup- 
pose. But there’s small chance of it.” 

“And The Chameleon, Suppose he 























is as wise as they say, and knows some 
way that they are planning to fasten 
a crime on him. He might get in here 
with some of his men——” 

“He might, but I doubt it. We have 
to run the chance,” Barnes said. “It’s 
a simple thing, Dratter—we overpower 
them, get out of here, telephone the 
cops that something is doing at this 
address, and let them do the rest. 
They’ll probably do as much as Slone 
and The Chameleon together.” 

“When do we start?” Dratter asked. 

“In a few minutes. J want them to 
feel secure, you know; want them busy 
baiting Waldorp. We've only the one 
gun. We may get the worst of it.” 

“Can't we find another weapon?” 

“l’ve been through the house—noth- 
ing but a butcher knife. I'll hold ’em 
up from the door, and you can disarm 
the nearest man. I guess we can han- 
dle them then. If it is necessary, shoot, 
quick and straight. Understand ?” 

“You can depend upon me,” Dratter 
said. 

“T’'ll listen at the door again, and get 
the ropes and cords.” 

Barnes went into the hall and slipped 
along it to the door of the big room. 
Granilton was still talking. 

.“T have an idea, Waldorp, that you 
put this Detective Slone on our trails.” 

“T didn’t but I wish now that I had.‘ 

“Well, we’re too smooth for him at 
that. After this little affair he will 
be too busy looking for The Chame- 
leon to bother us. And it wouldn’t sur- 
prise me any to know that you are hand 
in glove with The Chameleon yourself, 
despite your pretended reformation. 
have an idea you threw us over mere 
to hook up with another gang. 

“I never saw The Chameleon in my 
life, that I know of, or one of. his 
men,” Waldorp replied. “I know noth- 
ing about the man except what I have 
read in the newspapers. I repented, 
I tell you, and tried to live right. And 
lll go to my death declaring that. You 


I 
ly 
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might as well stop talking, trying to 
torture me. You'll never get me to 
weaken and beg.” 

Barnes turned away from the door 
again. He hastened silently to the end 
of the hall and got the ropes and cords, 
and dropped them by the door of the 
big room. Then he back to 
Dratter, closing the door as before, and 
not locking it. 

“We'd better get busy,” Barnes said. 
“Gather all your nerve, Dratter, and 
They would have sent 
you to the chair, you know.” 

“T know. You can depend upon me 
to do my part,” Dratter declared. 

“T’'ll take off that gag and those ropes 
now.” 

Somewhere in the 
struck four. 

“The darkest hour—just before 
dawn,” Dratter whispered, grinning. 

“We'll make it a dark hour for Gran- 
precious friends,” 


weit 


don’t weaken. 


house a clock 


ilton and his four 
Barnes answered. 
He was bending down beside the 
chair, taking off the ropes that bound 
Dratter’s ankles to the rungs. Behind 
him, the hall door opened. Dratter 
looked up; Barnes sprang to his feet, 
reaching in his pocket for his revolver. 
Elizabeth Waldorp stood just inside 
the door. 
“You—you——” she stammered. 
Her eyes seemed bulging with fear, 
her breath was coming in little 
her face was still as white as 
“You—you let that man go!” she 
ordered Barnes in a hoarse whisper. 
‘That’s all right, girl,” Barnes said. 


gasps, 





hall 
Cnalk, 


“I’m turning him loose now.” 

“Vou let him go so he can send for 
I’ve been listening. 
men are going to kill my uncle 


hose 


the police. 





“Keep quiet, or they'll hear you.” 
“And you are one of them,” she told 
Barnes. “You locked me in that room. 
But I knew a way out, you see. If 
you are letting that man loose it is 


some trick. You'll kill him, too.” 
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“Tt’s all right, Miss Waldorp,” Drat- “Keep her quiet, Dratter,’ 
ter whispered. “We're going to get as if he hissed the words. 
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he said, 








those men-——” One of Dratter’s arms was free al. 
“So they have bought you, have’ ready. Barnes er treed the other, ; 
they?” she said, stepping nearer. “If and Dratter held the girl on his lap, 
you can talk that way, then you have — one hand ovei h ‘x mouth, while Barnes 
joined hands with them.” took off the rest of the rop 
“T assure you 7 “Have to tie and gag her and leave 
”’ the girl said. Both her here,” Barnes said. 


“Don’t tell lies, e to do 
Barnes and Dratter could see that she it, but she’ll yell, or something, and 
was beside herself with fear, that she have them down upon us in a moment.” 
was not in a state to reason, to use 
logic. Fear for her uncle and herself here,’ Dratter said. “I'd like to get 


or 


Maybe we’d just better get out of 


was all that she felt square with those men, but 

Suddenly her hand came from be- “Help me with the girl. We can't 
hind her nee and they could see that lose any time.’ 
it held a revolver of an old pattern. Dratter protested no more. — Eliza- 


“You stop right there or [ll shoot,” beth Waldorp was bound and gagged 
es 
i 


she commanded. “Since that man isto and fastened to the chair 





join you, don’t untie those ropes?” it as tenderly as they could, not wishing 
“Be reasonable,” Barnes said. “Iam _ to hurt her. 

going to free him so he can help me. “The best thing is that she brought 

We'll overpower those men———” us another weapon,’ LBarnes_ said, 
“All lies! He’s going to help you “Take it, Dratter. It’s an old model 

kill my uncle,” she declared. and will make a noise like a cannon, 
“For Heaven’s sake, girl, listen,” but it will shoot. Lord, what a bul- 





Barnes implored. “‘We haven’t a mo- let it carries—make a hole the size of 





ment to lose. They may com out any apie plate! All right, Dratter? Then 
minute and find us. Then they’ll sus- we’ 

pect me, too. It’s your life : as well as They crept into the hall, closing the 
your uncle’s.” door of the little ind them. 





But she was not willing to listen. 
“ey . ’ 1 ” > > 
You stop, or I'll shoot, she de- CHAPTER IV. 
clared. “{’m going to lock you in here. 


smash out a THE HOUR OF DAWN, 


And then I’m going to 

front window and call for help. And *OR a moment they whispered plans, 

I’ll shoot anybody who tries to stop and then they went on to the door 

me.” of the big room and listened there. 

Jon’t do that! You'll ruin every- “About half an hour longer, Wal 

thing,” Barnes told her. “We don’t dorp,” Granilton was saying. “And 

need the police yet.” the man to use the knife is the one your 
“Vm going to——” tip sent to prison for a year. You'd 
She backed toward the door again. better be thinking f the future, Wal- 

Barnes gave a quick spring forward.  dorp.” 

He grasped the wrist of the hand that “If you’re expecting me to whine 

held the revolver, jerked the weapon you might as well save your breath, 


away from her before she could pull Granilton. And you'd better be’ think- 
the trigger, whirled her back into the ing of the future yourself. Don’: think 
room, and clapped a hand over her this won’t be brought home to you 
mouth to stifle her scream. and the others. I know, of course, that 














this plan is yours. In the old days 
you were jealous of me, Granilton. 
Even then I had doubts, a couple of 
times, about you.” 

“Vet it remained for you to be the 
one to turn traitor,’ Granilton said 
sneeringly. 

3arnes pressed Dratter’s shoulder, 
and the latter stepped to one side of 
the door. And then Barnes deliberately 
flung the door open and strode into the 
room. 

Granilton whirled to face him, and 
the others whipped out their weapons. 
“It’s only me, gents,” Barnes said. 

“What are you doing here?” Granil- 
ton demanded. “I told you to watch 
that man——” 

“He’s safe, sir. I bound and gagged 
him, sir, and lashed him to the chair. 
He'll be ready when you want him.” 

“Well, what do you want here?” 

“I was thinking about that girl up- 
stairs, sir. She may get out of her 
room again.” 

“If you’re sure that man is safe, you 
can run up and take a look,” Granilton 
told him. 

“Very well, sir,” said Barnes. 

He had been watching them closely. 
Their first alarm over, they were off 
guard. Three of the four men had re- 
turned their automatics to their pock- 
ets, the fourth had tossed his on the 
table, and Granilton had dropped his 
on the chair from which he had sprung 
up at Barnes’ entrance. 

“And be quick about it!’ Granilton 
commanded, turning to face Waldorp 
again. 

“Yes, sir,” Barnes answered. 

He turned as if to go back to the 
door. And, just as suddenly, he turned 
and faced them again, his revolver in 
his hand. 

“Hands up, everybody!” he com- 
manded, in a stern voice. 

Dratter rushed in from the hall, men- 
acing them with the big revolver they 
had taken from Elizabeth Waldorp. 
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“Hands up!” he added his command 
to that of Barnes. 

“Tl plug the first man that makes 
a move,” Barnes warned. “Watch your- 
self, Granilton !” 

“What’s the meaning of this?” Gran- 
ilton cried. 

Barnes did not answer him. He 
nodded to Dratter, who went forward 
and took the automatic from the chair, 
and the one on the table. He slipped 
them into his pockets, and then dis- 
armed the three who had put up their 
weapons. 

“Toss those gats into a corner and 
get the other stuff,’ Barnes directed 
him. 

“Confound you, Barnes, what is the 
meaning of this?” Granilton asked 
again. “Joining forces with that bum, 
are you? What is it—want more 
money? Think you can play a game 
like this against us? We'll get you, 
Barnes—get you if it takes ten years 
—and get you good.” 

Barnes made no reply. : 

Dratter had reéntered the room with 
the ropes and cords. 

“Attend to Granilton first,’ Barnes 
directed. “But don’t gag him. Let him 
have his fill of talk.” 

Granilton attempted to resist, but 
Dratter whirled him back into the chair 
and lashed his hands to the back of 
it. The four men beside the table 
were looking on in wonder, their hands 
still held in the air. They had been 
disarmed so qyickly that they were 
helpless now. They glanced at the cor- 
ner where Dratter had tossed some of 
their automatics, and they knew they 
could not reach them before Barnes 
fired a bullet to cut them down. 

Granilton was cursing now, trying 
to get Barnes to explain. Dratter fin- 
ished with him, and went on to the 
next man. 

“Not a move, or I plug you,” Barnes 
warned again. “This is my party, you 
know. I am enjoying it hugely.” 





, 
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“Barnes, what do you mean?” Gran- 
ilton demanded again. “What do you 
expect to get by helping this outcast? 
Think Waldorp will reward you, do 
you? Wecan pay more.” 

“Not when you are in jail,” Barnes 
said. 

“You must be an as 
about your own record? It 
known that you were one of us. Think 
you'll go free, do you? Let me tell 
you that the whole story will come out. 
You don’t know what you’re mixed up 
int” 

“T know that I didn’t 
accessory to a murder,” Barnes said. 

“Then let us 
out. We don’t need you any longer.” 

“This is my game, I said.” 

Dratter finished binding the 
Barnes lowered his revolver and stepped 





How 


will be 


Ravi . 
bares. 


agree to be 


pay you off—and get 


last man. 


back. 

“Very pretty!” he commented. “So 
you would kill Waldorp and put the 
blame on an innocent man, would you? 
You are a clever gang, aren’t you? 
You’d have The Chameleon 
get Detective Slone looking for 
And go ahead with 


blamed, 
and [ 
him, would you? 
your jewel thefts with Slone off the 
right track? And Dratter would go 
to the chair, and you’d get through with 
me and perhaps send me to the chair, 
too.” 

“Barnes, we'd protect you,” Granil- 
ton said. “You’ve got the wrong idea. 
That bum has talked you into this. Re- 
lease me, let me give you money—a lot 
of money—then make your get-away, 
and we'll handle tl 


” 


1e rest of it. 

“T don’t need your coin. And I'd 
much rather have you like this when 
the police come.” 

“And where will you stand? 
own record clear?” 

“T’m not worrying about that.” 

“You’d better worry about it,” Gran- 
ilton said. “We'll swear you were in 
it as deep as we are. Waldorp can’t 


Is your 


save you, not when we show that he 
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used to be one of us. And that man 
Slone—he’ll hear the story, never think 
you are one of the original gang, 
We've turned a few tricks, remember, 
Slone will send you up with the rest 


of us. You can expect about twenty 
years !” 
“[’m not worrying about the police,” 


Barnes said. “And 
about Detective Slone. 
ilton—I am Slone!” 

“VYou—— What?” Granilton cried. 

“T am Detective Slone, Granilton. 
You thought that you were very clever, 
didn’t you? You would do this thing 
and make Slone that one of 
The Chameleon’s men were guilty, that 
The Chameleon head of the 
gang of jewel thieves to which Wal- 
dorp formerly belonged. Why, you were 
easy, Granilton! Don’t think that all 
American detectives are fools! I man- 
aged to meet you, to get you to hire 
me. I waited and learned what I 
wanted to I even went this 
far, risked Waldorp’s life, possibly. 
And then I simply closed in on you.” 

“You—you are Slone?r” Granilton 
queried again, gasping. 

“Tam. .You’re done, Granilton—you 
and the others. I’m Slone, and I know 
that The Chameleon isn’t the head of 
the jewel gang. I’m after him, next, 
though, for a little matter of a bank rob- 
bery.”’ 

Granilton hung his head; the others 
showed their fright. Waldorp exhib- 
ited the sudden relief he felt, though he 
was stupefied like a man rescued from 


I’m not worrying 
You see, Gran- 


believe 


was the 


Loy x? 
Know. 


certain death. 

“Now, Dratter, we'll go ahead,” 
Slone said. “It wil! be a pleasure to 
send for the police. Detective Slone 
will get the credit, too. And I'll see 
that you are rewarded, Dratter. I 
know you were decoyed here. You 
may not always have been on the sunny 
side of the law, but I don’t think you're 
much of a criminal. I feel that I can 
reward you and let you go, and express 
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the hope that you'll behave yourself 
hereafter.” 

Dratter walked toward him. He ex- 
tended his hand, as if he wanted Slone 
to shake it. Slone tossed his revolver 
to a chair, and extended his own hand. 

And suddenly Dratter presented the 
muzzle of one of the automatics at 
Slone’s breast. 

“Suppose you put up your hands!” 
he said. 

“That’s the boy!’ Granilton ex- 
claimed. “I’ll not forget this, Dratter. 
I'll reward you well—and let you go! 
Turn the tables on him for us, Drat- 
ter! Detective Slone, is he? Well, we 
can rid ourselves of him the same time 
we shuffle off Waldorp!” 

“Dratter, you traitor,” Slone cried. 

“Keep them up, Slone! I’m not 
helping them turn the tables, so don’t 
Sit down!” 


worry. 
“But——” 
“Sit down!” Dratter said, in thun- 


drous tones. “Put your hands behind 
the chair. I intend to bind you, too.” 

“Dratter se 

“And I can shoot quick and straight,” 
Dratter reminded him. “No tricks, 
Slone !” 

He bound the detective’s hands 
deftly, looped one of the portiére cords, 
and lashed his feet to the chair, then 
sprang backward. 

“Very pretty!’ he said. 

“Dratter, you fool!” Slone cried. 
“Tl get you for this. Want some of 
Granilton’s dirty money, do you?” 

“Untie me, Dratter,” Granilton said. 
“Tl pay you—and then you get out 
of here. We'll attend to Detective 
Slone.”” 

“Neither of you seems to have the 
- idea,” Dratter said softly. “I am not 





doing this to earn some of your filthy 
money, Granilton. 
at all. 


I’m not helping you 
And I have no intention of 
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having Detective Slone murdered by a 
bunch of thugs like you and your 
friends. I am going to leave you like 
this, hurry fram this house, and tele- 
phone the police. When they get here, 
they can unravel this puzzle. They'll 
take some of the credit from Slone 
maybe, but that won’t help you and 
your friends, Granilton. You fiend! 
Kill a man and a girl and hang the 
crime on me, and make peopie believe 
The Chameleon ordered it, will you?” 

“But why tie me up?” Slone cried. 
“Do you doubt that I am the man I say? 
Is that it?” 

“IT know you are Slone, and that’s 
why I tied you up,” Dratter said. “I 
can’t have you bothering me, Slone, 
rewarding me, asking a lot of fool ques- 
tions. The less I have to do with you 
the better for me. You have the gan; 
of jewel thieves, and I am satisfied that 
this same gang will cause me no trou- 
ble hereafter.” 

“What do you mean? 
man,” Slone cried. 

“T mean that [ll unfasten the girl, 
get away, then telephone for the police 
to come and take care of you all. 
I don’t want to be bothered by you, 
Slone, while I’m making a get-away.” 

“Great Scott, man, I'll not bother 
you. Maybe you are a petty thief, but 
what you’ve done for me to-night off- 
sets that.” 

“But it doesn’t offset other 
Slone. I fear you would be much in- 
terested in bothering me. You see, | 
am The Chameleon!” 

“What ?” 

“T’ve been suspicious of the Granil- 
ton time. I let him 
decoy me here—it’s a good word ‘de- 
coy.’ I must leave you now, gentlemen, 
It is almost dawn!” 

The Chameleon bowed before them— 
and hurried from the room. 
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& Frnest M. Poaie 


Author ef ‘The Curse on the House of Carson,’’ cic 


HIS is not fiction, but fact; the 
plain and unvarnished tale of 
one hectic night’s experiences. 

As most of you know, I 
hope, I make a tolerable living out of 
my imagination. I sit down before my 
—oh, no, that would be advertising, and 
therefore belongs on the back pages, 
not here. The editor would never let 
it through. I wish he would; the ma- 
chine’s not paid for, and I might get 
an extension from the manufacturers. 
As I was saying, I sit down at my type- 
writer, set my imagination to work, and 
let go all holds. Then, when I have 
concocted a most amazing lie, I send it 
hopefully forth. And ultimately, when 
I’m in luck, it comes before you readers, 
and you say: “Remarkable! How true 
to life.” That is, some of you. Others, 
I fear, simply say: “Rotten!” and throw 
away the magazine. 

But enough of this. Suffice it to say 
—that phrase has a wonderfully liter- 
ary sound, don’t you think—suffice it 
to say that I am a professional liar, 
and as such should be the best judge of 
truth. And I certify that this story is 
true in every detail. Wherefore, if it 
ever gets past a vigilant editor, you peo- 
ple will read it with raised eyebrows and 
an air of dubiety, and then throw it im- 
patiently aside, murmuring caustically: 
“How absurdly far-fetched! That fel- 
low must have been full of hop. Pity 


writers can’t make stories plausible!’ 


Having thus settled my alibi in ad- 
vance, let’s be off. 

As you know—again, I hope—I write 
detective ones, too, J 
think. Well, the pursuit of the literary 
muse is very exhausting—constant men- 
tal concentration, and everything—you 
know! And so, one day last week, I 
felt tired and stale; ceased to 
mean much in my young-to-middle- 
aged life. Thefts palled; murders no 
longer gratified me. When my wife 
lugged into my sumptuously furnished 
studio the matutinal bucket of nice, 
fresh, steaming crimson fluid, even that 
had lost In short, I’d lost 
my pep. 

Weill, thought I, I need a rest. The 
giddy whirl of latter-day metropolitan 
life has been too much for me. I live 
in the town of Holland, said town con- 
sisting of me and my family, and sev- 
eral other people. It’s these sylvan 
solitudes, thought I to myself, thought 
I; I will go to the city and refresh my 
wearied soul. And I put my other shirt 
and both clean collars into a bag. 

Then I ordered out my car—yes, I 
have a car, and it’s nearly all paid for; 
and it isn’t a Ford, either. It’s a self- 
winder, one of the best cars on the 
market, an—oh, there I go again. The 
editor’d cut that name out sure. It’s 
too bad, because I’m going to buy a 
new one I'd like to take this 
story and show the company; maybe 


stories—gor rd 


crime 


its charm. 


soon, 

















they'd make me a little better rate. But 
there—— As I was saying, I ordered 
out my car, and, as there was nobody to 
carry out my order, I went and got it 
myself. And I drove it into the great, 
wicked city of Buffalo, thirty miles 
away, my bucolic soul athrill with the 


adventure of it. 

My arrival caused but little enthusi- 
asm, except among the taxicab drivers, 
who bad-worded me energetically. I 
am that kind of a driver. I went to a 
hotel, just like anybody else, and hired 
me a room for the night. And then I 
went to the movies. 

But let us draw a veil over the dread- 
ful scene. Suffice it to say—there I 
go again—that I didn’t think much of 
them. And at last, when the late show 
at the Strand was over—yes, buffalo 
has a Strand, like every other town I 
was ever in—I went soberly and virtu- 
ously to my hotel. At that time gastric 
analysis would have revealed in me 
nothing more deadly than two chocolate 
ice-cream sodas. This is important, in 
view of later developments. 

Well, I went to bed. But I couldn’t get 
to sleep. There were street cars out- 
side my window; and I'd forgotten 
what a street car sounds like in the still 
watches of the night. So at last I got 
up and dressed, and walked around the 


corner to a one-armed lunch. I had— 
note my exactness—a chopped ham 
sandwich and a cup of coffee. When 


I left, it was half past one. The quick- 
lunch man was asleep with his nose 
in the mustard jar. 

I emerged upon a deserted main 
street. Even the cops had gone to bed. 
It had been raining, and the pavements 
were greasy and wet. I walked slowly 
back toward my _ hotel. 

And then, in the distance I heard the 
deep hum of a high-powered car. Not 
a writer’s car—you know; the kind of 
a distinguished novelist might drive. It 
came rapidly closer; I looked around. 

A woman was driving, apparently a 
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young woman. She saw my face—dis- 
tinguished, perhaps, but scarcely hand- 
some—beneath the street lights, and 
stepped on the brake. 

The car squealed indignantly, skidded 
halfway around in the street, tried to 
climb the curb and bite me, and other- 
wise acted as these high-strung, thor- 
oughbred foreign cars do act when an- 
noyed. Then it came to rest, purring 
sweetly as a kitten, just beside me. 

Its girl driver leaned out. She was 
a girl; and, oh, man! she was a peach, 
too. She seemed to know me, and I 
was not greatly surprised. Not that I’m 
so dreadfully famous—yet. But I hav 
whiskers of a most singular sort; di: 
tinctively individual, like the cigarettes 
smoked by all of our best people. Look 
on the back of the magazine. Once 
seen, they are never forgotten. 
said she sweetly, “but 
Poate, the well- 


“Pardon me,” 


aren’t you Doctor 
known author?” 

At this IT smiled the smile of modest 
worth. “I am Doctor Poate,” I ad- 
mitted, letting the implication go by de- 
fault. 

“et in,” 
was trembling all over. 
up and down. 


said she urgently; the girl 
Her voice went 


[ hesitated with one foot on the step. 
“T’m a married man,” I objected feebly. 
“And it’s time I was in bed.” 

Then I shrank before the scornful 
look which she flashed upon me. It 
was quite evident that I was not to be 
kidnaped. Oh, well; I am old enough 
not to expect that sort of thing now. 

“Get in,” she repeated. “I need you 
help.” 

} got in, sighing for my vanished 


night’s rest. 


So ] 


“Ouick, quick!” urged my fair host- 
ess. “Here, you drive.” 

She shifted to the other side of the 
car, and | climbed into the driver’s seat 
and fiddled gingerly with various levers 
and buttons. The motor grumbled and 
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snorted disdainfully, roared aloud—and 
died. , 

“Not that way,” said my seatmate. 
“Here!” 

She did something with a couple of 
buttons, stepped on a pedal, and the 
thing started off again. I managed to 
throw in the clutch, and shifted through 
the speeds, then drove warily north. 

Now I am what you might term a 
cautious driver, and twenty-five miles 
an hour is my idea of fast enough. Not 
but what forty is easy enough for my 
little—oh, but there! The girl regarded 
my efforts for a minute with gathering 
impatience. Then, 

“Faster! Faster!” she demanded. 

I turned upon her with dignity and 
nearly ruined a perfectly good telegraph 
pole. “Look here,” said I coldly. “This 
is fast enough. Drive yourself, if you 
don’t like it.” 

“T will!” said she. 

So we changed places, and we started 
out again. I admit that the woman 
drove well; but, my gracious! The 
speedometer seemed to turn almost as 
fast as the wheels; twenty, thirty, fifty, 
fifty-five, sixty. There it hung. 

“Look here,” said I plaintively. 
“What’s your hurry? IJ want to go 
home.” 

She swung round a corner on one 
wheel, scarcely troubling to throw out 
the clutch for a moment. 

“We must hurry,” she declared, lips 
compressed. “You see, I’ve just killed 
a man.” 

“Well,” said I, quite unimpressed— 
you see, murders are right in my line 
—‘“‘keep up this speed and you'll kill 
another, pretty soon. And I’m not 
ready to die, either!” . 

At this she did slow up a very little. 
We were racing northward on Delaware 
Avenue, then on a wide, tree-set boule- 
vard. “You've got to help me,” she 
went on, “while I dispose of the—the 
body! 

Her tones were hushed and tremu- 
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lous. I shook my head peevishly, “A 
dead body’s always a frightful nui- 
sance,” I objected. ‘Acids, lime, burial, 
incineration—they all have faults, J 
rarely use ’em. Can’t you hang it on 
somebody else? Where is he, anyhow?” 

“At home,” said she, shuddering, 
“Right in my bedroom !” 

“Dear, dear, dear!’ I cried, quite up- 
set. “That’s no place to kill a man, 
Very bad technique, my child. You 
might at least have chased him out- 
doors first.” 

Her lips trembled; under a passing 
arc lamp I saw that the big eyes up- 
turned to me were overflowing. “Can’t 


you be serious?” she begged. “I tell , 


you, it’s true! I’ve killed a man!” 

“Well,” said I grudgingly, “tell me 
about it, anyhow.” 

So she told me. 

“My name is Dorothy Carstairs,” she 
explained. “I know your niece, Mary, 
quite well. I met you once at Nunda, 
ten years ago, when I was just a little 
girl.”” She wasn’t a very big girl, even 
yet; but I let that pass. “Well, I live 
out here on the Boulevard, with my 
father. Mother’s dead. And _ lately 
there’s been a young man who has some 
business with father—I don’t know 
what. He’s a dreadfully bold, forward 
young man, and he’—she blushed 
poppy-red under the uncertain glare of 
the passing arc lights—‘“he’s been kind 
of making love to me, and all. Father 
doesn’t know—you see, he’s very deaf 
—but Mr. Ransom has said some aw- 
fully impudent things to me, right be- 
fore him.” 

She paused a moment, tooling the car 
round another sharp corner. I held 
my breath for the hydrant on the curb 
—but she missed it by a hair. 

“Well,” she resumed, “last night 
father brought him home for the night. 
And after dinner they got out the 
brandy. Father’s got a stock laid by; 
he needs it for his poor old stomach,” 
she defended. “But Mr. Ransom drank 





















a whole lot of it, and got all flushed 
and perspiring. And he talked kind 
of thick, and once he caught me in the 
hall and tried to k-kiss me. I slapped 
him and ran away. And he just 
laughed, and called upstairs after me, 
‘Never mind, I'll -s-see you l-later!’ 
Real boasting and horrid, like that. 

“Well, I went to bed. And then I 
heard father and Mr. Ransom come 
up, and he stumbled on the stairs—Mr. 
Ransom did, not father—talking loud 
and thick, and everything. And it all 
got quiet, and then, not long after 
twelve it was, I thought I heard some- 
body outside my door. I was terribly 
scared, with father so deaf and all; 
he’d never hear me, if I just screamed! 
Well, B—a f-friend, I mean, gave me 
a little pearl-handled pistol for Christ- 
mas, to keep in my room. He knew 
I was frightened of burglars. So I got 
it out and saw it was all loaded and 
everything, and put it under my pillow 
and just covered up my head. 

“And I waited, and after a while I 
was sure I heard somebody open a door, 
Down the hall it was, where Mr. Ran- 
som was sleeping. And I heard foot- 
steps come creeping and creeping. And 
somebody tried my door, and I re- 
membered I hadn’t locked it, being so 
excited and all. And it opened and he 
came in!” 

She drew a long, quivering breath. 
The car had stopped, and stood quiver- 
ing and panting beside the curb. 

“Oh, dear!” she said, sobbing. “And 
I knew it must be Mr. Ransom, and 
he'd been drinking, and everything. All 
I could see was just a shadow, there 
almost to the bed. I could hear him 
b-breathe! And I pulled my little pis- 
tol out from under the pillow, and just 
s-shot him dead) And I screamed 
twice, but nobody heard me. 

“Well, I didn’t know what to do. 
I leaned over and felt of his face, and 
it was so still and all, and he wasn’t 
even breathing, and I knew he was 
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dead. And I was so f-frightened, I 
just jumped into some clothes”—look- 
ing her over, I saw that she was indeed 
hastily clothed; little bare ankles 
peeped out beneath her rough skirt, and 
her dainty Oxfords were unlaced. 
Luckily the night was warm. 

“T just threw on anything,” she re- 
sumed, “and ran away. I went and got 
out the car, and just drove. I thought 
maybe I’d go to C-Canada or some- 
where. I kept thinking over and over, 
‘Dorothy Carstairs, you’ve killed a man! 
You're a m-murderess!’ Like that. 
And I didn’t hardly know what I was 
doing. I just drove around; and then 
I saw you. And now,” she finished, 
“you've got to help me dispose of the 
b-body, or something !”’ 

I frowned. This had been the work 
of an amateur; so much was plain. The 
girl’s technique had been abominable. 
“Why didn’t you stay home and tell 
your father?” I demanded. 

She shook her head. “I don’t know,” 
she confessed. “I was s-scared! And 
what was the use, anyway?” she went 
on despondently. “He couldn’t help 
me. I’m a murderess, aren’t 1? And 
all I can do now is to try and hide my 
c-crime. That’s why I was so glad to 
find you.” 

The implication was scarcely flatter- 
ing. “I don’t often commit murder in 
person,” I objected irritably. “But if 
I did I’d do a better job than that. 
Well, we'll see what’s to be done. This 
your house?” 

She nodded dumbly. I climbed out, 
not sorry to be through with that wild 
ride. 

“Come along,” I ordered. ‘“Let’s 
look over the scene of the crime. That’s 
always the first thing.” I tried to speak 
with proper nonchalance, but inwardly 
I was somewhat agitated. These things 
are more upsetting at first hand than on 


” 


good, white paper. 
We mounted the broad steps. “You 
know,” the girl whispered, “I believe 
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I left the back door open. Why,” won- 
deringly, “this door’s open, too! Father 
must have forgotten to lock it. Maybe 
he took a little too much brandy him- 
self.” 

We crept into the hall and up the 
black well of the staircase like the 
criminals we were. I felt some trepida- 
tion; I don’t like to be compelled to 
compound a felony, even with the aid 
of a startlingly pretty girl. Harsh legal 
terms, like “accessory after the fact,” 
drifted through my uneasy mind. Be- 
sides, my wife wouldn’t like it; of that 
I was certain. But the thing must be 





done. 

We gained the stairhead, and I felt 
a cold little hand in mine. “The front 
room,”- whispered Dorothy faintly. 
“You go first. I’m too s-scared.” But 
she would not stay alone in the hall, 
either. I was not particularly sorry; 


rather felt the need of company my- 


self. It was distinctly unpleasant, this 
groping through a still, black void in 
the little hours of the night, until one 


should stumble over 
murdered man. 


Hand in hand, 


the corpse of a 


we entered the girl’s 
scented with 


bedroom. It was faintly 
violets; the merest fugitive breath of 
perfume, exquisitely suggestive of 


dainty femininity. The mere idea of 
a corpse in this setting was grotesque, 
ridiculous. Groping forward 
with my feet, I crossed the room, bring- 
ing up with a bump against the bed and 
turned to my unseen 


aa not 


gingerly 


companion. 

le’s here,” I 

hoarsely, shaking her cold little hand. 
put him, huh? 

know,” she falte 


whispered 


“Where'd you 
“1 d-don’t red. “He 
lay right in fr A da 
ing hope entered her tremulous voice. 
o you supp: I didn’t really k-kill 
him? Or,” and her whisper wavered 
and shook, “has he walked? Mur- 
dered men do, they say!” 
“N-nonsense?” said I g re but my 
were shaken. I don’t be- 


ynt of the bed.” wn- 


9 


own nerves 
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lieve in ghosts; but I don’t like ’em, 
either. ‘He must be somew here about, 
Switch on the lights.” 

She obeyed, and the dainty furnish. 
ings of the room leaped out—soft, up- 
holstered chairs, littered dressing table, 
white, rumpled bed, and here and there 
a flimsy, intimate garment, carelessly 
thrown down. But no corpse; no sign 
of disturbance other than that which 
would naturally be made by a fright- 
ened girl, dressing in the dark. 

I grunted. “Umphf,” said I. It isa 
habit of mine; it saves a power of con- 
versation, at times. “What'd you shoot 
him with?” 

She fumbled the bed-covers, and pro- 
duced a tiny revolver; a_ ridiculous, 
pear-handled toy, one of the sort you 
wear as a watch-charm. 

“Umphf,” said I again. “Did you 
think you could kill a man with that 
—that atomizer?” 

She pouted. “It’s a real revolver,” 
she declared. “Billy gave it to me. It 
shoots bullets.’ 

“Most of them do,’ 

“But those homeopathic — granules 
wouldn’t do a man any harm. Besides,” 
and I pointed triumphantly to the wall 
near the door, “you didn’t hit the fellow 
at all. There’s where the bullet hit.” 

There was a little dent in the plaster; 
half embedded in the wall was a flat- 
tened bullet as a grain of 
rice. 

“My 
ing forward, 
[ know I 


’ I averred dryly. 


| ere 
about as big 


!” cried the girl, com 
But I hit him, 
And he fell down 


goodness 
“so it 1s. 
doctor, did! 
dead !” 

She turned away in perplexity 
Jh-h-h-h-h!” said she. It 
scream, not a subdued, ladylike one, but 
healthy, frightened scream. 


; then, 
was a 


Zs) | 


a vigorous, 


[ hoped that her father was good and 
deaf. 
She clutched my arm, shaking me 


frenziedly. ‘Look, look, look!” she 


cried, pointing at the bed. 
I looked, and was a bit startled my- 

















From beneath the flowing coun- 
man’s shoe—a 


self. 
terpane protruded a 
much run over < 


+ 
1 


coarse, rough shoe, 
the heel. 

“Umphf,” said I. “If that’s your 
friend Ransom, I don’t think much « f 
his taste in footwear.” And I leaned 
over, seized that shoe firmly, and 
heaved. 

An inert body 
the bed; a man’s body, 
less, roughly clad. 


Carstairs screamed nce 


t trom beneath 


limp and nerve- 


Dorothy 
Then she 
corpse. “Why,” she 
“Why! That’s.not Mr. Ransom at all. 
It’s a strange man. I never saw him 


before.” 


iooker 


more. 





woman,” said I severely. Next time 


you murder a man, either identify n 
first or else examine him afte d. 
Your friend Ransom is probably fe 


in bed, sleeping off his jag.” 
Leaving the man, we tiptoed down 


the hall, and listened at the door which 
“ 


the girl indicated. Sure eno 


snores resounded from within. Ran 





seemed even less likely than the 
Mr. Carstairs to hear any commotion 
we might make. 

We hurried back. ‘“‘It’ll soon be day- 
light,” said I. 
unidentified body, someway.’ 


“Let's get 


I leaned over the corpse. It lay 
flaccid in the position to which | had 
rolled it; the white face was still and 
cold, with a curious, waxlike stillness. 


I lifted one rigid arm. 

“He’s stiff enough,” 
a man dead 
Then I stopped, staring, for the arm 
which I had raised remained up in a 
grotesque pointing gesture. j 

The girl gasped faintly, too fri; 
ened to scream, and crept cl 
I grinned, moving the body’s 
about. They held every posifion in 
which I placed them; it was like mold- 
ing wax. 

3F ps 


I grumbled, “for 


only two hours or so. 


y 
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“Umphf,” said I, and felt the man’s 
flesh; it was warm. “Umphf,” said I 
again, hand on his heart. It beat slowly 
but strongly. 

Now, as you know, I am a doctor— 
not a very good doctor, my wife in- 
f know a 


c 


me, ~in tact, I 


ereat deal about general m 


rms don’t 
dicine. Be 
that as it however, [ spent ten 
years of my life as resident physician 


1 the New York State hospitals for 


m Ly, 


1c insane. I know the festive lunatic 


ike a book. As regards elephantiasis, 





or ingrowing toenails, I may be in 
a Rg ’ + i a . 
loubt; but insanity I know from per- 
onal ¢ rience. What’s that? NO, 
1ot that wa Smarty! 

So I knew was before me; and 
he texture of that rough clothing, the 
;, 
ciu y tauoril ot the ¢ were un- 
mistakable. I leaned over, pressing 
ith } th thi ] +} + littl tcl 
with both thumbs upon that little note 


the 
upra-orbila nerve runs over the pone, 
“corps” stirred and 
head weakly, striv- 

ing to elude that painful pressure. 
“Umphf,” said I “Where's 


your telephone?” 


' | “7 fF the ‘ket where 
in the rim or tne eye-socket where 


| 
Presently the 


cae of | : 
moaned; snook hi 
again. 


The girl, who had been watching my 
maneuvers with mingled apprehension 
way silently down- 


ind hope, led the 


[ took down the receiver. “Give me 
the State hospital,” I ordered. “State 
hospital? I want to speak to Doctor 
Left. What? Of in bed. 
Get him up. This is important. Doctor 


course hes 


Poate speaking.” 
and authoritative 
pre- 


I have a dominant 
manner—over the telephone. It 
considerable wait, then came 
the other end of the 


vailed. A 
a sieepy voice at 
wire; an aggrieved, irritated voice. 
Doctor Left. Whaddaya 
want? 

“Say, Bill!” said I. I call him Bill, 
even if he is acting superintendent now. 


I’m not afraid of him. You see, I knew 
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him when “Say, Bill! Have you 
lost a praecox? A katatonic?” 

“Why, yes,” replied Bill, wondering. 
“Arnold Kobbold; he got away from 
the line at supper. Why?” 

“Because,” said I, “I’ve got him here. 
He wandered into a lady’s bedroom, and 
scared her sick. He’s at—what number 
is this, Miss Carstairs?” She told me, 
and I told Bill. “Send and get him 
right away, will you? He’s in a cata- 
leptic state on the floor.” 

“Aw-ri’,” said Bill wearily. I heard 
him yawn. Then he hung up, and so 
did I. 

“They'll come and get your victim 
pretty soon,” I assured the wondering 
girl, and made to go. 

She made a little rush at me, and 
caught me by a sleeve. “But, doctor!” 
she protested. “I don’t understand! 
Tell me, isn’t he really dead? He looks 
like he was dead, even now, after you 
made him move. And who is he? And 
what’s the matter with him? And— 
and everything!” 

“Umphf,” said I, and dropped down 
into a chair. EF hate to stand. By now 
the lights were on full in the hall and 
living room. Ransom and the deaf Mr. 
Carstairs must have rivaled the Seven 
Sleepers, Rip Van Winkle, the Sleeping 
Beauty, Barbarossa, and all the other 
celebrated somnolents, for we heard 
nothing of them. 

“Umphf,” said I. “Your father, be- 
misled by his brandy—has he any 
left, do you think—forgot to lock the 
front door. And Mr. Arnold Kobbold, 
an incompetent person, and a ward of 
the State, having escaped from the in- 
stitution provided for his kind, wan- 
dered by, tried said door, and found it 
open. Wherefore he drifted aimlessly 
in, and started upon a voyage of dis- 
Probably he tried Ransom’s 








ing 


covery. 


door first, didn’t like the way he snored, 
and drifted out again. 
first noise you heard. 
down the hall to visit you. 


That was the 
Then he came 
And you, 
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with the perfectly natural conceit of — 
a very pretty girl, imagined that friend 
Ransom was at your door. So you shot 
him. Very commendable. 

“Well, our festive praecox, Kobbold, 
heard the shot; maybe the bullet came 
somewhere near him, though I doubt 
it. Your marksmanship is execrable, 
my dear. And he was a katatonic prae- 
cox. Now, it is a peculiarity of this 
form of mental disease that sufferers 
from it are liable to attacks of stupor, 
which may come on very suddenly, 
These stupors vary; sometimes it is 
mere dullness and languor, sometimes 
deep coma, and sometimes even a cata- 
leptic condition which may simulate 
death—to one who is not particularly 
used to death. These are the cases you 
read about in the papers—‘Girl Has 
Slept Seven Years: Doctors Puzzled 
and all that. And such cases, in real 
cataleptic seizures, have been pro- 
nounced dead and prepared for burial, 
though I suspect the doctors didn’t make 
a very thorough examination. 

“Well, the shock of your pistol shot 
frightened Kobbold into a cataleptic 
state—a trance, if you like. And he 
dropped on the floor. He lay still, and 
you were scared. And the room was 
dark. So you concluded that he was 
dead, and ran away. Afterward, he 
brightened up a bit, and crawled under 
the bed. Cases of dementia praecox 
love to hide in closets and under beds 
and in all sorts of dark, quiet places. 
And there we found him. 

“And presently somebody’ll come and 
take him back to the pickle-boat, where 
he belongs. And that’s all. And I'm 
sleepy.” 

I had a right to be sleepy ; dawn was 
already gray in the east. Also, I am 
a man of sober habit, and quite unused 
to late hours. But she wouldn’t let me 
go. What, stay there alone with a crazy 
man, and her father so deaf, and Mr. 
Ransom there, and everything? Despite 
his innocent and vociferous slumbers, 
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Miss Carstairs still seemed inclined to fancy sitting up all night, even to en- 
regard her father’s guest with suspi-  tertain the most witty and charming of 
cion. No, sir! She wasn’t -going to young women. 

be left alone that way. It was with a thankful sigh that I 
And so I had to stay, heavy-eyed made my adietis at last. I longed for 


ee ae | 1 1 pe Oe fe 








and yawning, until an ambulance trom a comfortable bed, and resolved to go 
the State hospital clanged up in the home that very morning. At least, my 
chilly dawn, an | two stalwarts removed boredom had been relie ed. Also, I 
Mr. Arnold Kobbold to the company of had a new plot. 

his peers. I think Mis Carstairs found “How can I ever thank you?” asked 
me dull company; no doubt she won- my fair hostess, shaking my~ hand 
dered how such a stupid, uninteresting warmly. 

person could ever write those won der- “Oh,” said T, ~ un well repaid.” 

ful detective storic \ren’t they, now? And TI shall 1 —when my check 


But I grow old; I like my sleep, I don’ mes, if one pat * this true story 


VE 


AY 


ANOTHER WAY TO IDENTIFY CRIMINALS 


\ ITH the discovery that no two sets of veins on the backs of human beings’ 
hands are exactly similar, a new method of identifying criminals has been 
worked out. Its adoption by police departments is bein lvocated by its dis- 
coverer, Professor Tamassia, of the University of Padua, in Ital) 
six classes of vein patterns have been found by Professor Tamassia, who 
declares that often the markings on the right hand of an individual are in a 
different class from those on the left, and that they are never identical. In the 


first division of vein patterns Professor Tamassia puts those hands on the backs 
of which there is one large vein following a more or less curved or winding course 
and having only a few branch veins. The second group includes those in which 
three or four veins diverge from the wrist in the direction of the fingers, and in 


oe es ec , . 
which the larger veins have offshoots _ are usually wavy in char nd 
crossed by small veins. In the third group there is only one large vein, but several 
smaller blood vessels cross the large one and the others, too, forming intricate oval, 


onli ee aa or quadrangular patterns. A large vein, which may or may not be 
crossed by s aller veins, forms a V with its base at the wrist in the fourth class, 
while in the: fi fth two large veins meet in an inverted V, the open ends of which 
are connected by another prominent vein. The sixth group has within itself 


characteristics of two or more of the other divisions. 
In order to obtain clear and accurate pictures of the vein markings, and to 
insure proper classification, the subject’s hands to be photographed are held in a 
hanging position for some time, and when the blood vessels have become swollen 
they are outlined with a dark coloring matter. Then the wrists are bound tightly 
so that no vein on the backs of the hands may escape the sensitive plate of the 
camera, 

With the multiplication of ways of identifying people criminals have less 
and less chance of eluding the mes shes of the law. 
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by R.S. Spears 


Author of ‘‘Winking Eyes,’’ etc. 


RONTO THE JACK had en- 

tered the concrete bungalow 

owned by Banker Esquelle on 

Calores Beach, finding the 
sleeping-porch screens easily penetrated, 
and the doorways open to his touch 
when he applied a master key. The 
building was not very large, but it was 
beautiful, within as well as without, and 
when Pronto the Jack inspected the 
various rooms by the light of the distant 
moon and a nearby electric street lamp, 
he was quite well satisfied with what 
he found, 

The pantry was old-fashioned, and 
there were stacks on stacks of canned 
goods, including two score or so of 
fruits which Mrs. Esquelle had had 
preserved according to the formulas of 
their less prosperous days. The family 
had also purchased a good many tins 
from the government sales, through the 
post office, and Pronto the Jack realized 
his hopes and discovered an opportun- 
ity beyond his best dreams. Here was 
a hiding place, all prepared for him, 
luxuriously furnished, and without the 
least need of worry beyond the com- 
mon necessity of keeping cool and cau- 
tious watch. 

With a laugh Pronto the Jack threw 
off his clothes, went into the bath room 
and turned on the gas, to heat the 


> 


boiler; in five minutes he was luxuria- 
ting under conditions that were wholly 


to his liking. Despite his name, taken 
or adapted from the prospectors’ bur- 
ros, Pronto the Jack hoped that some 
day he would be wealthy and enjoy 
these fine things which were the distinc- 
tion of the industrious, the thrifty, and 
the careful. But Pronto the Jack knew, 
now, that one need be neither industri- 
ous nor careful to obtain the purchase 
price of all his desires 

He had sewed up in his waistcoat a 
fortune consisting of hundreds of bank 
and treasury notes. Pronto the Jack’s 
specialty, which was sneak thieving, had 
brought him marvelous success. With 
a slender wire, a distracted bank cash- 
ier, and his nerve all working together, 
a packet of currency, labeled $26,700 
had been transfered from a public in- 
stitution to a private and exceedingly 
unscrupulous possession. 

Pronto the Jack, his lift made, and 
his retirement from the immediate 
environment of the famous orange city 
an assured thing, scurried to Calores 
Beach, where the owner of the institu- 
tion just despoiled owned this cottage, 
which was closed for the winter season. 
He had seen to his get-away before he 
undertook his game. He had intended 
merely to occupy the bungalow a few 
days and nights, till the excitement and 
intensive search for the daring thief 
should be discontinued, or at least 


abated. For that purpose a few con- 














centrated meats and vegetables, bought 
from = small counters and 
suburban stores, and buried among a 
clump of cypress beside the road to the 
But this small 


provender was 


wayside 


beach, seemed adequate. 
self-selected 
as nothing to the gorge 


« < 


feed already in 


bundle of 


sus, the gloriou 


eee 
the banker’s bungalow 
J S , 
needing only a can opener to make them 
2 BE 

WHOLLY avall 





1] 41 
] 1 


abie, and there 





were sev eral 


Ong the kitchen 


kinds of 
cutlery. 
Instead of a 


can openers 


mere tran 





days, or 


ment, to be occupied for a few 
till his 


Pronto the Jack h 


of food lasted, 


id come 


meager supply 
upon a win- 
ter residence, of a most attractive type, 
and all that remained to be discovered 
was whether the owner or his family 
lown for the week- 
was answered by 
things in the bunga- 
Everything was wrapped up se- 
that the 


ezes would not 


were likely t 





ends. The « 
the condition of 
low. 
curely and stowed away, so 
moist 
corrupt 
With | 


h his knife’s keenest 
the Jack brought 





air of the ocean bre 
them with mildew or 
blade ] 
woolen 


rust, 
ronto 
the few 


blankets and linen that he needed, and 


oul 


spread it upon a tl 


bedstead that took his fancy. He hung 
his own padd 


ree-quarter brass 


among the banker’s 


included 


ed vest 


1] 


own summer clothes, which 


beach fishing suits. 
He sle 


‘| y, that first night, and 
through half the daylight hours of the 


i irred up, 


tt soundly, 
Then he st 
turned on the gas for 
bathed. 

over the 


never drank better 


following morning. 
hot water, and 
Next he breakfasted, cooking 
He had 
coffee than he had 


trom the percolator—nor better tea, for 


kitchen gas 


range. 


his dinner consisted of a single leat 
trom an Oriental box that Pronto recog- 


nized as a mandarin’s tea 
tea, China of $16 a 


the taste of the 


with a valte in 
pound, was pleasant to 
crook. 

Pronto the Jack, driven from pillar 
to post during many years, with memo- 


An Uninvited Guest 
Dp 








ries of nights out on bleak, cold prairies, 
and anxious hours in the summer camps 
of people in the mountains, and with 
the nerve-wrack of hasty journeys up 
freight, passen- 
es and in 


and on toot, 


and down the 
ger, and other train 
g 

automobiles, by wagons 


' 
years that had been mere camping ages, 
1 led down to rest in the delights 


1 
that he had fo banker’s 


bungalow—the very banker, at that, 
whos ks of currency he had raided 
so € f1 \ 
A time Pronto the Tac] yyahe 
it time rront the K l ughed 


over his simple, but effective, ruse. He 


had 


secure hidin 


cnosen, Ul 


himself that 


mountain 


2 7 1 . 
unquestionably, the most 
1 


ex- 


1 e 
y¥ piace tor 
> re ’ . 


isted; no desert, no 1 range, no 


offered such a 
hin the 


far and remote city 
chance to hide out 
building and the window fastened 
down, with curtains drawn, Pronto the 
Jack was safe—as [ i 
from justice could hope to be. 
He 
he must not show 


did 


ife as any fugitive 


need not stir outdoors: in fact, 
outside. He 


‘ame to him, 


himself 
not. Of 


nev none 


but he needed to know nothing about 
the world’s happenings. He knew, 


without being told, that all the detec- 
‘| ran- 


ices, doing their 


tive d were 
sacking all the gaudy pl 
find I 


the thief 
that bundle of tied up currency. 


agencies in the wo! 


best to who had stolen 


1 


ht be, by {ime, that the 

k had been 
\ngeles. There med to be 
it that the tip had 
Jack 
there—to 


Farascoe’s, and had visited 


[t mig this 
police knew Pronto the | 
in Los 
no question about 
been ei 
had 


Chink’s, 


en them, for Pronto 
been in familiar places 
and 
an old flame. een too many 


people who kn¢ him, to his 


expect 


own presence at the scene of so daring 


an effort to pass unreported to the po- 
lice. But what did it matter? He had 
made successfully had 
eluded the immediate hue and cry—if 
there was one. The evening papers had 
not said the bank was robbed; quite 


his escape, 
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possibly the theft was not discovered 
till the balance was struck at the day’s 
end, and compared with the cash. Pos- 
sibly the bank and the authorities had 
elected to keep it dark. 

Pronto the Jack counted his money, 
having removed it from the diversified 
and cunningly sewed pockets. He 
stacked it up and leaned back to look 
at it in the faint light that came through 
the downstairs windows. In the second 
floor, a place of two rooms and low 
ceiling, was a shadeless window, and 
here he studied the money, bill by bill, 
to love the sight of so much value—in 
fifties, hundreds, five hundreds, and 
some thousand or so in comfortable 
twenties and tens. Then he pit it back, 
and hung it in the press. 

“T’ll remain here till I’ve grown a 
good mustache, and I’ll shave with old 
Moneybag’s safety!” Pronto grinned 
to himself, and he did shave, every day, 
and he ate full meals, morning, noon, 
and evening. 

When one has a few hundred dollars’ 
worth of supplies, from government 
and private purchases—canned 
goods from roast beef to bacon and 
ham, and hardy, lasting roots like pota- 
toes and carrots and similar provender 
in large, tight-galvanized recepticles; 
and when the list of jams comprises 
many varieties, and when there are raw 
materials, like barrel sugar, a keg each 
of several kinds of molasses, tinned 
mince meat, and flour, cornmeal, and 
other handy things—why not live on the 
best of it? Why not bake one’s own 
pies, and make one’s own hashes and 
soups and all manner of roadside grub? 

Pronto the Jack, as he stirred and 
mixed, baked and invented, kept the 
kitchen hot. If it was a cold day he 
burned the gas under the big water 
boiler till the whole building lost its 
chill. He dared not, of course, build 
a fire in any of the fireplaces, but there 
were two gas heaters, and he used 
these, full blast, on a chill day or two, 
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though the hot-water boiler was enough 
for ordinary cool occasions. 

A week, two weeks—time sped by, 
and Pronto the Jack knew that all hue 
and cry must have ceased. The police, 
detectives, reward seekers, had wasted 
their intensive efforts, and were now 
settling back to wait and hope for 
chance to favor them. 


Il. 


Banker Esquelle himself forgot to 
curse for hours at a time because the 
money did not show up. The fact was, 
it simply vanished. No one in the bank 
admitted knowing a thing about it. 
That was the curious fact about the 
matter. There wasn’t any kind of a 
hue and cry. No one ever thought of 
Pronto the Jack. No one at the bank 
had seen him; no one came forth with 
the information that he had been in 
town, or that he had been anywhere 
near town. The underworld had not 
heard that a “big one” had been pulled 
off, and there was no incentive to report 
the presence of any one. In fact, the 
presence of Pronto the Jack had ut- 
terly escaped the attention of every and 
any stool pigeons. 

For once a master thief of consider- 
able reputation had come, struck, and 
taken his departure, leaving no visible 
trace, not even leaving in any one’s 
mind but his own the certainty that a 
crime had been committed. It might, 
in fact, Lave been an accident, had 
Pronto the Jack not been responsible! 

Banker Esquelle’s investigators could 
learn nothing. They were quite blinded 
by the lack of trail or hint of trail. 
Nowhere in the country’s underworld 
did a crook show up with more money 
than could be explained or connected 
with this particular case. 

But Banker Esquelle felt poor. If 
his bank lost any money it gave him a 
qualm, and when $26,700 turned up 
missing, he was ready to cut down his 




















own personal expenses by a _ whole 
squad of hired servants; he didn’t buy 
a suit of clothes on that account, and 
grumpy when his son 


Was a very young son. 


he was asked 


for ten cents—it 





He began to look over his accounts, 
and to estimate them, with a view of 
saving somewhere or other. 

It was at this point that a bill fo 
gas came to him, amounting to $27.00. 
He stared at the bill with stiffening 
amazement. He sprang to his feet and 
swore. Since when had it been neces- 
Sary O pay 5 7 ior ga it i ot 
his houses? He owned several houses, 
and in the sheaf of gas bills, this one 


town house bill. 
Minutes passed 


before he made a 


discovery more amazing than all the 
others; the bill was for November, and 
it purported to be for ga used in his 
Calores Beach bungalow—the _ least 
pretentious, the most economical of all 
his camps and mansions and house 


He had servant, farm, estate, and othe: 
residences, with gas accounts. -Never 


before had the bungalow cut up so « 





rageously, or figured so conspicuous! 
Upon a momen thought, the banker 


determined to his own satisfaction to 
the 
the 


eason, and not for the month- 


see what was the matter; metel 


reader’ had charged 


whole 
be ides, 
the bungalow had been closed for the 
season. A mistake wa 

auditor the 


the 
with 


ve eS 
pos i] ae 


banker 
ummoned his sten 
ictated a letter, and returned 


the bill with the caustic comment: 


PI ( er th this bungalow has 
b en | ] lol i n Nc Septembe 
13th, as per n ( kn ed by you in 
final ’ l ll date October Ist. 


The banker He had 


felt be ‘ 
saved $27.60, which was a considerable 


tter. 
sum, his other bills with 
make sure that none of his 
eholds being run extrava- 
gantly, and that he wasn’t being mulcted 


| le examined 
care, to 


hou were 
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for things not had. He didn’t object to 
paying a fair_price for what he ob- 
tained, but he wouldn’t pay for things 
he didn’t get. 

like to offend 


They wish to have things and 


p enans ee 
Gas companies dont 





‘ a aes 
ac iS © rds bankers precisely 
1g i nd in strict accordance with tne 

nown finalities of arithm 5) 




















P 
meters, id oth IndISpPuUtabvDle allairs 
I 
In this ca tne 1 € reader was snown 
: -_ 
his ( n ec rd c i ne We urpri ed 
Hy id been told that the season w: 
( i iS reg d unket 
1 1 1 1 
yun v—and yet he 
rrom th mete l ( 1in 
1 1 1 
to s] , made the o € 
ae 1 
Of) C1 
Yes, he admitted. “It’s my 
1 4 T 
m1 ( p D | \ i - ( i 
* 4 1 1 
51c aby—had ¢ ne, al that time 
I m have been cra 
\ 1 
\ gly a 
I banker Isquel 
feeling of satisi 
But hen the n rez ' 

' ‘ 
the bungalow, and looked in upon the 
outside meter cubby, to compare it with 

. F F ' 
his notel OK, he tared nce that 
ee 1; ee ere ee + ~ 
omer, a d disputed reading, 11.35 

1 ] a 1 4] - 1 

worth of gas had been counted through, 
ac aing to € automatic ¢ mpt = 
eter. 

2 . 1 1 ; 

Ene meter re el icKed away from 


disquiet feeling 

Gracious!” he muttered “T bet it’s 
a leak—or burners left on in the gas 
range— mething ! [ bet that 
place’d blow to forty kingdoms if a 


1 


match went off, inside! 





Great sea swells of the Pa were 
rolling in upon the beach and falling 
with pounding sh to the heavy sands, 
Gulls and tern lipe and many birds 


were screaming along, darting in and 
out at the edge of the running foam up 
the brown slope. For 
the gas 


matter. 


several minutes 
the 
lance to square 


meter reader figured on 
Here was a cl 
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himself with Banker Esquelle—direct. 
As a matter of form he would report 
to the company, the company would file 
and investigate, and in about a week, 
make a report on the matter. In the 





meanwhile another $10 worth of gas 
would be used up in this way. The 


reader walked down to the corner store 
telephone and telephoned to Banker 
Esquelle, a personal and  prepaid— 
a quarter, which the reader could ill 
spare, but he had a bit of gambling 
spirit. 

He told Banker Esquelle personally 


that the meter was moving around 
visibly, and counting up dollars and 
dollars. Banker Esquelle hesitated for 


three seconds, and then said: 
“Much obliged. Who are you?” 
“Meter No. 11.” 
“IT mean your name?” 


“John Fabric.” 


reader 


“T’ll remember, Fabric,’ 
The meter reader went about his 
business, and made his formal report 


to the company that evening when he 
turned in his books at four fifty-nine 
o'clock by the time recorder. 

At four o’clock Banker Esquelle 
stepped into his automobile, ran around 
to the town house, took down a key to 
the Calores Beach bungalow, and drove 
out to take a look for himself. He 
drove his own car, for his chauffeur 
had bespoke that evening for a dinner 
with his best girl—and the second 
chauffeur didn’t come on till six o’clock, 
two hours too late. 

Banker Esquelle hopped out of his 

ar, bounded up the two concrete steps, 

hustled along the concrete walk, and 
tried the key in the front door, but re- 
membered that it was the side door key, 
cursed under his breath, and ran around 
to the side door. He opened the door 
with a jerk, and stepped inside. Then 
his light went out—upon him fell an 
extraordinary blank. 


Long hours afterwards Banker 
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Esquelle recovered a dim feeling of in- 
telligence out of an aching void. It 
was dark. It was in some place that 
seemed unfamiliar. It was gray and 
full of brilliant moons, stars, and color- 
ful rainbows. He found an electric 
lamp, turned it on, and knew that this 
was his Calores Beach bungalow. 

The books of his library were scat- 
tered around on the tables and floor and 
chairs. The odor of stale cooking was 
im the house, and he found the kitchen 
a terrible mess. The place seemed fear- 
fully hot, and he found in the bath 
room, that the gas heater of the water 
boiler was ene full blast. Two beds 
had been occupied, and all mussed up. 
Furniture and bedding and table linen 
had been cut out of their oilcloth wrap- 
pings and about. 

He staggered to the wash bowl = 
bathed his aching head; by the elect: 
light he saw the water yer 
then a dull red. His scalp was cut wide 
open over the left ear. That showed 
why he ached. He tried to call through 
the telephone, but it was some time 
before he remembered that the line had 
He stumbled to_the 


scattered 


' 
‘flush pin 


been disconnected. 






door and went out into the night. He 
went out to the street, and as he looked 
up and down, quick steps on the asphalt 
pavement aw: ened uneasiness in his 
thoughts. Too late, he realized why 
he was uneasy. Upon him fell a burly 


and energetic policeman, who had seen 
some one come furtively from the great 
banker Esquelle’s closed up bungalow. 
For the cop banged the in- 
truder in and dragged him 
to the nearest 

At the police station it was found that 
the prisoner Banker Esquelle, 


good luck, 
the dark, 
police telephone. 


was 


whose head was bleeding in several 
places; the unhappy policeman found 
himself the victim of evidence that 
was far from circumstantial. In vain 


chief, 





he explained to the captain, the 
and all his other superiors. There were 


started then investigations, examina- 





























the right dope. 

Banker Esquelle, fair and honorable, 
exculpated the policeman and saved him 
from d The appearances had 
been wholly and unmistakably deceitful. 
The fact was plain; some one had been 
living for several weeks in the locked- 
but there was no way 
of telling had been there. It 
looked as though some beach comber 
had squatted in the apartment. 

After such questionable occupation, 
the reordering of the bungalow, and its 
careful cleaning and fumigating were 
plainly 1 
family housekeeper, went out with two 
servants, a man and woman, to super- 
intend the job. She did her work 
thoroughly. 

Among other things she found hang- 
ing up among the banker’s own sum- 


ismissal. 


ralow, 





up bung 
who 


iecessary, and Mrs. Carlixe, the 


mer beach clothes an old and wholly 


desreputable waistcoat. This waistcoat 
was a bit too small for the banker, but 


it had been padded very thickly, so that 
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the squatter would be kept warm, if he 
should run into a cold snap. That was 
her deduction. It was thrown into the 
fireplace with a few handfulls of dry 
seaweed and kindlings. Then a match 
was lighted and thrown upon the fuel, 
and a cheerful little blaze flamed up, 
the dry seaweeds burning brilliantly. 

Away off yonder, sitting morosely 
beside a smoky tin pail in the open 
Mohave Desert, a plump, well-fed sort 
of a fellow squatted and glared at a 
waistcoat which he had hung upon a 
stick beyond the fire. This was a per- 
fectly wonderful waistcoat, and any sea- 
shore fisherman would have recognized 
it as a fine protection for the lungs and 
back, while leaving the arms free to 
make a prodigious cast of hooks and 
sinkers out across the surf. 

The wi 


Fsquelle, and the 1 


istcoat belonged to Banker 
nan beside the fire 
was one Pronto the Jack. 

“There!” he groaned. ‘“An’ when 
beat it in the dark I grabbed the wrong 


H—1!” 


padded jacket. 


FORTY ESCAPE FROM HOUSE OF REFUGE 


AFTER three days of rioting in the House of Refuge, a boys’ 
forty boys, 
a concerted rush upon their keepers and escape 


on Randall’s Island, New York, 
of age, recently made 


institution. 


was caused, it is said, by the discontent of the inmates with the foe 


and with their treatment in general. 
Several previous 


attempts had been made to overpower 


4 1 
reform school 
from sixteen to twenty 


1 from the 


years 


The disorder which resulted in the wholesale delivery of prisoners 


od served them, 


the guards, but it 


was not until after the boys had been sent to their dormitory for the night that 


they were able to surprise and vanquish the attendants of 


forty lads rushed at | 
keys, escaped through a back 


freedom. 


once upon a keeper, overpowered him, : 


door into the yard, 


The 


nd, taking away his 


the institution. 


ag 
and from there to temporary 


Only twelve of those who left the House of Refuge were able to depart from 


the island. They swam out to a 


Correction, moored in the river off the island, and 


the shore of Long Island. The 


men hiding on the island, 





motor boat 


belonging to the Department of 


are believed to have made for 


remaining twenty-eight boys were found by police- 


and were returned to the reform school. 
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WHEN he finds the body of Basil Monck, his master, in the den at Willow Cottage, and discovers 

that the revolver with which the man was shot is: missing, Johnson, a servant, reports the 
death to the village authorities, and immediately stories begin to circulate about those who disliked 
the dead man. 

On the night of the tragedy Reginald Carruthers had gone to Willow Cottage to remonstrate 
with Monck about the latter’s attentions to Lilah Blake, Carruthers’ fiancée, but neither Johnson nor 
Monck had appeared in answer to his summons. After waiting s time he d gone hot and 
written to his rival, asking for an appointment. Next day, re: that may l ted of 
the crime, he tries to recover the letter, but it has disappeared 

Upon telling his fiancée of his nocturnal visit to Willow Cottage she makes him 1} nise not 
to reveal at the inquest that he had been there. She admits that she had be« ascinated by 
Monck, but declares that she does not wish to break her engagement. When ¢ tl protests 
against her attitude toward Monck, Lilah tells him that Monck had been mat 1 bu parated 
from his wife, a Boston writer, known as Mrs. Irma Lessing. Later Lilah’s father, an amateur 
detective, places Richard Fenchurch, who loves Mrs, Lessing, among the ispect Mrs. Monck, 
mother of the victim, offers a reward for the capture of the murderer. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BENT ON VENGEANCE. 
ASIL MONCK was buried in 
the little churchyard at 
Ferrybridge, to most people’s 
surprise, and not altogether 
with the approval of some of them. He 
had been only a summer visitor, he 
did not belong to the soil—why should 
he lie there, a stranger, among them? 
So many of that quiet little community 
had been born, lived, and died in the 
place; they were friends or neighbors; 
but this man had come from they knew 
not where, he had nothing in common 
with them—and he had died a violent 
death. That, no doubt, was the chief 
reason why the people round about 
wished he had been taken elsewhere. 





They wanted, naturally enough, to for- 
get the tragedy that had transformed 
their pretty village; they would have 
liked to remove all traces of it as soon 
as possible. 


“Did he leave instructions 
to be done, or was it by hi 
wish?” Lilah asked Johnson the first 
time she met him after 

° 4 | leartan ’ 
which had been conducted as qui 


an early hour of the morn- 


the funeral, 
ietly as 
pos ible at 
ing. 
“Mrs. 
plied. 
“But why? She was so 


Monck arranged it, 


levoted to 
him, I should have thought she would 
have liked to have him near her. His 
father is dead; I wonder he was not 
buried with him.” 


Johnson shook his head. 

“T don’t suppose she'll ever even 
come down to see his grave,” he said. 
“She’s not like that; she has no senti- 


ment of that sort. The dead are dead 

to her. All she’ll strive for now is to 

avenge him. She’ll stick to that to the 

last day of her life if need be.” 
Lilah shivered a little. 

she said, “just 


, 


“Tt seems terrible,’ 




















living for that, and at her age. She'll 
kill herself.” 
“T don’t think she will until she’s 


done what she wants. They’re like that 
—hard to move, never forgetting, never 
forgiving. She doesn’t want his grave 
to remind her.” 

“He seems out of place there,” she 
said, “in that little churchyard, among 
the flowers. He would have been more 
at home in a big city cemetery among 
other fighters and doers. We’re too 
quiet for him here.” 

“It’s a change,” he said cynically ; 
“and he was always fond of change.” 

“IT should not have thought you 
would have said that,” she observed 
half reproachfully. “He did not get 
tired of you.” 

His eyes flickered. 

“No; I suited him. He didn’t like 
to be put out; he wanted everything 
to go smoothly. I knew his ways, miss. 
I think I gave him satisfaction.” 

“Tam sure you did,” she said warmly. 
“But if he was fond of comfort and 
luxury, he could rough it, too. He 
must have roughed it a good deal at 
one time in those wild places abroad, 
when he was living in a mining camp.” 

“Yes, I suppose so, miss. Perhaps 
that made him appreciate his comforts 
all the more when he got them. I 
didn’t know him until he had made his 
money and settled down.” 

“I had an idea you might have been 
abroad with him, that perhaps you even 
met out there in one of those queer 
places.” 

“Oh, no.” He hesitated a moment. 
“As a matter of fact we did meet in 
rather a queer place, but it was in Bos- 
ton. There’s as queer places in Boston, 
miss, as anywhere, I should say.” 

She gave him a look of interest. 

“I don’t know why I shouldn’t tell 
you,” he went on, “though it’s not a 
thing I’ve talked about. The first time 
I saw Mr. Monck was at a house where 
the gambling was pretty high. I was 
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an attendant there; looked after the 
drinks and that sort of thing, got any- 
body away quietly who threatened to 
be troublesome; in short, made myself 
generally useful. I suppose it was 
seeing I could do most things that made 
Mr. Monck think I should suit him. 

“At all events, when the establish- 
ment broke up a few months later, he 
asked me to go to him, and I went. 
The wages were good and I shouldn't 
have suited everybody. He didn’t ask 
for references,” he added with a laugh. 
“T had knocked about almost as much 
as he had—they might have been difh- 
cult to find.” 

“So you suited one another very 
well,” Lilah said. “I expect you will 
hardly get another place to suit you 
as well. But, of course, there is plenty 
of time to think about that. I suppose 
you will take a holiday first.” 

“Yes, miss; I shall get away as soon 
as I can, but I’m not leaving for good; 
I shall be back again in a few weeks’ 
time.” She looked surprised. “I’m 
going to Mr. Reginald Carruthers,” he 
explained. ‘He’s not satisfied with his 
own man.” 

“Indeed ?” she asked. “TI didn’t know 
—TI hadn’t heard.” Her face changed; 
she did not look altogether pleased. 

“Tt’s only just settled, miss. [’m to 
take a month’s holiday first. I don’t 
want more; I haven’t anybody particu- 
lar to see or anywhere particular to 
go. Mr. Carruthers has been very 
kind; I hope I shall be able to please 
him.” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose there’s much 
doubt of that. You’ve had an excellent 
training, and he isn’t difficult to please— 
not half as difficult as Mr. Monck, I 
should say. It’ll be quite a change.” 

“Yes, miss; I think it will.” 

“But—but, I rather wonder—I’m a 
little surprised that you care to remain 
in Ferrybridge. I should have thought 
you would have had enough of it, that 
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you would have been glad to get right 
away.” 

“On account of what’s happened you 
mean, miss? Well, perhaps I should 
for but it w have 
been folly to refuse such a good offer. 
It isn’t every day one meets a gentle- 
must live 


some reasons, yuld 


man like Mr. Carruthers. |! 


it down like others will have to do. 
It’s no worse for me than for his 
friends.” 

After a few more words they parted. 
Lilah went to look for her father when 


e, to tell him the news. 


she Fol h 1 


on 
She found him in the garden digging 
up a bed of delphiniums that had 
scarcely ceased to bloom, throwing them 


out ina heap on the path. She picked 
up a long sheath of blue flowers 

“What a shame!” she said. 
they’re not half dead.” 

Mr. Blake looked a little guilty 

“Well, perhaps, they might have 
lasted a little longer,’ he said; “but I 
shall have so much to do later on. The 
autumn’s always a busy time. I thought 
I had better be getting on with some- 
thing.” 


“Why, 





_— 


believe you enjoy digging up 
things better than seeing them bloom,” 
she said. “When you look at them 
I seem to see you measuring how long 
they have to five.” 

“The beginning is better than the end 
in most things, my dear. Youth is bet- 
ter than age, the first than the 
last. We plant new things with new 
hopes; there is always the chance that 
we may do better than we have ever 
done before.” 

“Johnson is going to the 
House,” she said abruptly. 
has engaged him.” 

Mr. Blake had just brought down 
another blue head, but he paused in his 
work of destruction to stare at her. 

“Indeed?” he “You surprise 
me; I was not prepared for that. Now 
I wonder what it means.” 

“Why should it mean anything—that 


kiss 


Manor 


“TD : 
ecole 
\egore 


said. 
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is, anything suspicious or mysterious} 
Reggie wants a new valet and Johnson 
is a most capable man.” 

note of it,” Mr. Blake 


ee ”* . La - 
[ must make a 
; 








said,. picking up his coat from the 
vheelbarrow and hunti 19 for his 
pocketl ook. “Not that I am likely to 
forge Sig He pu the iv pt ii-heac 
to his lips in a thoughtful attitude, 
But, beyond shaking his head, he 
vouchsafed no information. 

“You see, if Johnson had done any- 
thing wrong he would be glad to get 
away, Lilah gsueds “bh vouldn’t 
take another pl C here » t] dis- 
poses of one of your theories.” 

“Regarded suj cially, my dear, no 
doubt you are right. But you uld 
never trust the obvious in a case of 
this kind. Johnson is a 1 of the 
world, though it 1 not be world, 
Why should he elect to | himself 
in a village, however charming He 
has no country tastes, no particular 
friends here; he could do as well or 
better in New York or Bost 
congenial surroundings. Th 






why should he mortify himself 
maining here? 


” 


Obviously for rea 
we do not see. 
“You 
obvious. 
But Mr. Blake pretended not to hear. 


“There must be 


° 1 1 ; +1 
said we should trust the 


not 


ome reason stronger 





than his own inclinations. Motives ot 
prudence or policy—something to be 
gained. I can’t say what at present, 


but it must be my business to find out.” 

He back to his delphiniums, 
and Lilah strolled away; as ustal 
when he was gardening, he b1 into 
She caught some of the words: 


—4 


turned 





but 
broke 


song. 
Did they love as I love 
i} ,? 
rie Cas 


Did the; 
may 


when they lived by 


wait as I wait for the 
be? 

“It’s to be hoped not,” she exclaimed, 
half savagely; “not as I loved, poor 
fool that I was! Or they’d be paying 
the penalty, as I am now.” 


days that 























When Johnson went to Boston a few 
days later one of the first things he 
did was to call on old Mrs. Monck. He 
evidently had an appointment, for she 
received him at once in a little room 
adjoining her bedroom; she was not 
well enough yet to go downstairs. It 
could not be called a boudoir; there 
was nothing fluffy or particularly 
feminine about it. It was solidly fur- 
nished with a large writing table, a 
bookcase, two comfortable armchairs 
and some other useful articles. She 
herself called it her workroom, and that 
was what it looked. 

“Well,” she said, fixing her eyes on 
him as he stood respectfully before her, 
his head slightly bent, “so you have 
come.” 

Mrs. Monck’s eyes had lost little or 
nothing of their brightness with age, 
and some people found that piercing 
gaze a little trying. She sat in one 
of the armchairs, but not in a comfor- 
table attitude. She was leaning a little 
forward, her right hand resting on a 
cane. 

“T came as soon as I could, madam.” 
To himself Johnson was saying: ‘‘His 
eyes over again.” It had never struck 
him as forcibly as now when her cheeks 
had fallen away, making the eyes look 
unusually large and bright. They 
burned in their hollows like live coals. 
She was an old woman, and she looked 
it for the first time in Johnson’s mem- 
ory, but behind the worn, haggard face, 
innocent now of any make-up, the brain 
was as quick and keen as ever. She 
would wear herself out in time, no 
doubt, but she would never rust out. 
many little 
“T could 


“There were a good 


” 


things to settle up,” he said. 
not hurry away.” 

“It might have looked suspicious,” 
she said with the suggestion of a sneer. 
“It might,” he agreed respectfully. 

“Well, now you are here, what have 


you got to say—what have you got to 
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tell me?” She spoke impatiently, tap- 
ping her cane a little on the ground. 

“T don’t know that I have anything 
particular to say, madam. I think you 
know all that has happened. It was 
reported in the papers.” 

“Nonsense!” The word rapped out 
sharply. “Do I know all the talk— 
the whispers—the half-spoken words? 
That is what I want to hear. The 
papers!” She made a contemptuous 
sound. “They daren’t say anything; 
they’re afraid of being called to ac- 
count. Sit down and tell me all you 
know, or think, or suspect.” 

Johnson sat down, but he seemed to 
find some difficulty in beginning. Mrs. 
Monck leaned forward on her stick till 
her face was nearly on a level with 
his. 

“What are they saying among them- 


selves?” she said. ‘Whom do they sus- 


pect? Can’t you speak? You're hid- 
ing something,” she broke out fiercely, 


“shielding somebody, perhaps.” 

“l’m not doing anything of the sort,” 
he retorted. “I know very little more 
than you do—than all the world knows. 
I believe the police are keeping an eye 
on several people, but it’s only in the 
hope of something turning up; there’s 
nothing that can really be called a clew, 
as far as I know.” 

“Are you going to help me? I'll 
make it worth while. I’m not 
going to talk sentiment. I don’t sup- 
pose you were particularly devoted to 
my son—he would be a hard master. 
But if you can find his murderer you 
can reward you like. 
I know you’re not too scrupulous; you 
wouldn’t have suited him if you had 
been—that’s why I sent for you. You 
had better opportunities for knowing 


your 


ask almost any 


him and his friends than most people. 
You ought to be able to do better than 
the police.” 

Johnson showed no surprise or an- 


noyance. He wore his accustomed air 








| 
| 
; 
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of the superior, confidential servant, 
who is never taken aback. 

“T’ve taken another situation in 
Ferrybridge,’ he said. “If necessary, 
madam, will you be kind enough to 
speak for me in the circumstances? I 





don’t suppose you will be troubled, as 
the gentleman knows me, but it might 
be more satisfactory.” 

“Of course, you shall have an unim- 
peachable character,’ ‘she said. “J 
know you were a perfect treasure; 
Be you so long 
if you hadn’t been. He wasn’t easy to 
please. How did you manage to put 
~~ with him? 

“You’re not going to say? Well, of 
course, it’s no business of mine. I sup- 
pose he was liberal with his tips. You 
think it strange of me talking like this, 
perhaps?” She laughed. ‘“‘My good 
man,. you stayed in this house often 


isil wouldn’t have kept 


enough to see that my son and I were 
too much alike not to clask couldn’t 
have lived with him. But that,” pas- 
sionately, “didn’t prevent my thinking 
the world of him when he was away— 
doesn’t help me now. Whatever he 
was, I wanted him, and he wanted me. 
We might quarrel, but we couldn’t do 
without each other. And now——” 
She threw out her hands with an in- 
finitely desolate gesture. 

“The gentleman I’m gomg to,” he 
said slowly, “is Mr. Reginald Carru- 
thers. You have heard of him and 
you will remember, perhaps, that he 
lived. at the Manor House with his 
mother.” 

She looked at him sharply. 

“T remember,’ she said. “Basil 
didn’t like him—hated him, indeed. I 
never quite understood why. There 
was some rivalry over a girl, wasn’t 
there; but Basil needn’t have been 


afraid of anybody ?” 

“T think [ could explain that if you 
wouldn’t be offended.” 

“Speak out; don’t stand on cere- 
mony. We are on different terms 
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You're 


now; we’re working together. 
in my confidence.” 

“T think you are right, madam, in 
saying that my master came near to 
hating Mr. Carruthers and the reason 
was that he envied him, was jealous 

him.” Mrs. Monck gave an angry 
exclamation, but fohnson went on: 
“You said I might speak plainly and 
I am doing so. Mr. Cat 
the big man of the place and everybody 
looks up to him. Mr. Monck did not 
like that: he liked to come first. Mr 
Carruthers was a step higher than him 
in every way. He was younger, richer, 
better looking, and belonged to an older 
family in the place 

“You cer tainly “don’t mince your 
words 

“T have sometimes thought,” Johnson 
continued imperturbably, “that Mr. 
Monck paid so much attention to Mr, 
Carruthers’ young lady more to annoy 
him than anything else. Of course, he 
admired her—nobody could help it— 
but I think it was knowing she belonged 
to somebody else—and to him specially 
—that made her so tempting.” 

“I dare say you're right there. He 


‘ruthers is 





always wanted what he couldn’t have 
even as a baby. And when do you go 
to this paragon?” 
“In a month’s time, madam.” 
“You’re taking quite a long holiday.” 
His face changed a little for the 
first time. 
“After six years? Mr. Monck never 
gave me more than a few days at a 
time; he pair In’t spare me, he said.” 
“Well, you had plenty of variety with 
him, more than you'll have with your 
new master very likely. But [’m glad 
you're going to him, that you’re stop- 
ping in Ferrybridge; it will make things 
easier. You'll be on the spot and able 
to see all that goes on.” 
“You think, madam, that it was 
somebody in Ferrybridge who did it?” 
“Yes, I do. Why, what do you 
think ?” 





























“T don’t know; sometimes one thing 
and sometimes another. Of course, 
everything’s been in confusion. When 
I go back after a month they’ll have 
settled down. I may be able to find out 
something then; people will be off their 
guard.” 

There was no answer, and he got up 
to go. 

“Wait a minute. Have you heard 
anything about my daughter-in-law ?” 

“Nothing since she was at the in- 
quest, madam, and nothing particular 
then. Everybody was sorry for her 
and said how well she had behaved. 
It was a trying position; she was very 
brave.” 

Mrs. Monck made a half-contemptu- 
ous sound with her lips. 

“Well, her martyrdom is over at 
last,’ she said; “she is going to be 
happy, she is going to get married again. 
You wouldn’t have thought she would 
have been in such a hurry, would you, 
as the first venture was not a success?” 

“I am glad,” he said. “I hope she 
will be happy.” 

The hard old woman glared at him. 

“Your sentiments do you credit,” she 
said. “You are developing in quite a 
new direction.” 

He made no answer. 

“Well, as you are so pleased about 
it, you won’t mind going to see her 
married. It’s to take place in a few 
weeks, I believe; she made no secret of 
itto me. She’s not wasting much time, 
is she; not prolonging the days of 
mourning ?” 

“Would you believe her if 
pressed regret?” 

“Perhaps not, but I don’t like her any 
the better for showing him so little 
respect. If he spoiled her life, she 
didn’t improve his. He might have 
been another man with another woman. 
He wanted some one with expe 
manage him, a woman of the world who 
could hold her own, not a romantic 
little chit who knew nothing of men.” 


she exX- 


‘jence to 
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“She would know a good deal now, 
so I hope she will get on better this 
time. May I ask who the gentleman 
is, madam?” 

“Don’t you know? She must have 
kept it very quiet down there. It’s a 
Ferrybridge man, she told me, named 
Fenchurch.” 

“Mr. Fenchurch!” Johnson  ex- 
claimed. ‘Well, I am surprised. I 
had no idea, and I don’t think anybody 
else had. Of course, she was only there 
for one night and naturally she kept 
very quiet then.” 

“As you know them both you'll find 
the wedding interesting, and I should 
be glad-to havea description of it. Just 
curiosity, you know. I'll find out the 
exact date and where it’s to take place 
and tell you. Of course, it’ll be per- 
fectly quiet—nobody asked ; it wouldn’t 
look well. But that is all my daughter- 
in-law considers necessary, though her 
husband was done to death so foully 
only a few weeks ago, and there’s no- 
body but an old woman to see that he 
is avenged.” 

“You can hardly call him her hus- 
band; it’s been no more than an empty 
word for years. But I'll go to the 
wedding and let you know how it goes 


off. I’m staying in town for the pres- 
ent. Perhaps you would like my ad- 
dress.” 


She nodded, and he wrote it down. 
Then she dismissed him with a nod and 
sank back in her chair, looking very 
exhausted. Even with her pride and 
self-control it had been a trying inter- 
view. Johnson went softly toward the 
door. 

“Don’t forget,” she said, “that I can 
make you independent, that nobody will 
do as much for you as I can. Keep 
your eyes open; don’t neglect a chance. 
I’m not much use tied up here; you 
must be my eyes and my ears. Think 
how I should watch and listen! He 
wouldn’t escape me.” 

“T’ll do my best. You shall be kept 
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informed of what happens, madam. I 
can easily run into Boston. It’ll be 
safer than writing.” 

“T’'ll make it w — your while. | It’s 
not only the two tl 1ousand dollars I’ve 
offered publicly ; you shall have double 
that—more—if you put the clew in my 
hands soon. Give me something to go 
upon and I'll follow it up, step by step, 
to the end. I’ve only that to live for 
now.” 

As Johnson went down the st 
feet making no sound on the thick car- 


pet, he put his hand to his breast pocket 


airs, his 


with a curic sus smile, He moved with 
the nem, ¢ left eed of the well-trained 


ard or in 
sometimes his movements 


he was never awkv 


but 


servant 
the way; 
sO quiet as to be 
now as he put his hand to 
Ithy in 


were almost secretive 
His action 
his breast had something ste 
it. 

“T wonder what ould say if she 
knew what I have here?” he was think- 
ing. ‘She would give a good deal to 
see that letter. It was fortunate it had 
the return address on the envelope, or 
[ shouldn’t have known where it came 


1 


sne Ww 


from and might have left it where it 
” 
was. 
CHAPTER X 
THE SHADOW AT THE WEDDING. 


and Irma 
early one 


ICHARD 
Monck 


FENCHURCH 


were married 


morning about a month after Johnson’s 
interview with Mrs. Monck. The 


old and with a 
recalling the dead who had 
ago, 


church was gloomy, 
musty smell, 
been buried there a hundred years 
but it was and quiet. Nobody 
would be | e them there. 
[ven on this perfect morning of late 
struck chill and damp 
as you went in. Johnson shivered as he 
stood looking round half doubtfully for 
a moment; he could not see very well, 
coming in from the sunshine. Then he 
that he was a minute or two 


safe 
ike ly to 


summer, the air 


discovered 


late, for the ceremony had already com- 
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menced. He walked softly up the aisle 
and entered a pew about halfway up 
the church. The service was soon over, 
and the two for whom it had been per- 
formed turned away to go out into the 
world together, and 
Johnson watched them curt 
they came d 
church had never looked quite as he did 
to-day, because he had 
happy before in his life. 
that 


man wife. 
usly as 
Richard Fen- 


11M. 


towar 
never been so 
He had gained 
evident. 
turned his atten- 


his heart’s desire; was 


The solitary watcher 
tion to the bride. Yes, she 
too; there was no doubt of that, if 
not in quite 


looked younger and brighter than John- 


Was hap dy, 


such a buoyant way. She 
son had ever seen her; there was 1 
in her 
both had b 
perhaps they were a little shy, a little 
lat is the 


face as well as happiness, but 


een strangers for so long 


wondering, a little afraid. Tl 


penalty that experience pays. 


_ saw her € fall on him casually, 
carelessly ; at first without recognition, 
then with a totich of fear. It was evi- 
dent that he was not a welcome visitor, 
She stopped, and her husband, feeling 
the pressure on his arm, looked aroun 


had 


to see what was the matter. 


not noticed Johnson till then, 


“Hello!” he exclaimed in astonish- 
nent. “Who would have expected t 


) 
see you here? It’s Johnson, isn’t it? 
It’s so dark, I didn’t 


“Yes, Sit.” 


see you. 
7 


Fenchurch turned to his wife. 


“Tt’s | Johnson,” he said. “You 
know —”’ 

“Oh, yes, I know.” She looked at 
him, questioning, suspecting, wonder- 
ing. What did he do here? Why had 
he come? A shadow had fallen on the 
day, the shadow of the past. Her 
heart sank. Johnson saw and hastened 


to reassure her. 
“May I offer 
madam; and you, 
you'll be very happy; I’m sure you will. 
I hope you don’t think it a liberty my 


best wishes, 
hope 


you my 
too, sir? [ 

















looking in, but being close by and hear- 
ing: 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Richard inter- 
rupted heartily. “Thanks, very much, 
very good of you. Now we must be 
going. Good morning.” And with a 
friendly nod he went on, though Irma 
half hesitated as though she would have 
said something. 

“What was he doing there? How 
did he find*out?” she said when they 
got outside. “I can’t understand it; 
it seems so queer.” 

“Oh, he’d nothing better to do; it 
was something to fill up the time,” her 
husband replied. ‘Never mind about 
him. Let’s talk of ourselves; that’s 
much more interesting. 

“But how did he know? We’ve been 
so careful. I’ve told nobody; we said 
we wouldnt. I didn’t want any fuss 
or bother.” 

“T know. Though I shouldn’t have 
cared myself if it had been shouted 
from the house-tops. We managed 
very well, too; we’ve given them all the 
slip.: They'll have a shock,” with a 
laugh, “when they see it in the papers 
to-morrow.” He was so happy that he 
couldn’t bother about anything. He 
had got his own way. At one time he 
had been afraid that Irma might sacri- 
fice herself and him to some absurd 
scruple. Now he was safe. 

“IT forgot I told old Mrs. Monck,” 
she said presently. “She asked me; I 
couldn’t very well refuse. Besides, 
[ didn’t want her to think I was hiding 
it from her.” They were making their 
way slowly through the busy streets. 
They had walked to the church so as 





not to attract attention. “She must 
have sent Johnson. That’s it, I’m 
sure.” 


“Very likely. Well,’ with a laugh, 
“IT hope he'll prove a good'reporter, tell 
her how happy we looked, what a 
charming bride you made, and a 
“Not much like a bride,” she said, 
looking down at her dark coat and 
4F ps 
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skirt. “You ought to have had a white 
bride, Dick, all innocence and ignor- 
ance—a girl, not a woman. I’m too 
old for you, too sober and sad.” 

“Rubbish!” he retorted, making the 
crowd an excuse to take her arm. “Do 
you think I’m going to listen to non- 
sense like that on my wedding day?” 
His hand slipped for a moment down 
to hers. 

Nobody noticed. All the hurrying 
men and women were too busy trying 
to make money to have any time to 
waste on lovers. 

“You know you might have done 
much better; everybody will say so,” 
she said half mockingly. 

“On the contrary, they will wonder 
who the nobody is that that clever 
writer, Irma Lessing, has married. 
You see, I’ve nothing particular to 
recommend me. I can’t even give you 
the home you ought to have, on my 
reduced income. I feel savage with 
myself when I think what a fool I was.” 

“Never mind; we shall manage very 
comfortably together. I don’t want the 
silk stockings of life now, as somebody 
says; just a cozy hole to creep into, a 
door you can shut against the world 
and its worries. Sometimes, when I 
was tired of work, when I got up in 
the morning feeling that nothing mat- 
tered, I used to spur myself on with 
visions of the almshouse in my old age.” 

“And yet you would not take any- 
thing from him. It was your right; 
it was his duty to support you.” 

res: 3 But if I had 
taken anything I couldn’t have cut my- 
self so completely adrift from him. I 


suppose so. 
VI 


can’t tell you exactly how I felt, but 
when I went away I was so sick of 
it all! [ never wanted to see him 


or hear his name again.” 

“There! We won't talk of it; it was 
stupid of me. It’s all over and done 
with, thank goodness. Now I must 
wire to Peggy; I should like her to 


know before anybody else. I’m afraid 
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she'll feel a little hurt that I didn’t 
tell her.” 

. “You must put the blame on me. | 
think perhaps I was a little afraid of 
her; you and she have been so much 
to each other, she’ll look on me as an 
interloper.” 

“No, she won’t! She'll fall in love 
with you at once, as I did. But here 
we are,” as they reached the station. 
“Away, dull care! We're off for the 
holidays.” 

He was as happy as a schoolboy, and 
Irma as she looked at him felt her 
She was not too old to 
make a fresh start and everything 
promised well. Surely she had a right 
to be happy now. 

“VYou’ve no flowers,” he said. “You 
must have a tiny bunch, just a button- 
hole. I ought to have thought of it 
before.” He bought a spray of carna- 
tions and maidenhair at a flower stall, 
and she fastened them in her belt. 

“That’s better! You look ten years 
younger already than you did when I 
met you this morning. I take all the 
credit ; I’m as good as a tonic.” 

“You’re a thousand times better,” 
she said warmly. “Don’t you know 
that there’s no beautifier like happiness ? 
[ had a bad night; I was feeling nerv- 
ous and all to pieces when I met you. 
I couldn’t have worn flowers then; 
they would have been out of place. It’s 
different now. I feel like a girl again.” 

She looked up at him with shining 
eyes. She was too sensitive for her 
own comfort, and her spirits were apt 
to go up and down too quickly. He an- 
swered her with a smile that set her 
heart beating. She had had a hard 
struggle, she had buffeted and 
passed over and forgotten; it was good 

( 


spirits rise. 


been 
to be something to somebody again, to 
have things done for her instead of 
doing them herself. Best of all was 
it to have Dick Fenchurch, with his 


honest eyes and straight, clean ways. 
She had had enough of clever men. 


“That’s our train,” he said; “come 
along.” 

They hurried to the platform. They 
were going to have a fortflight’s honey- 
moon, motoring about the country in 
Dick’s comfortable two-seater, which 
was to meet them at a station some 
way down the line. They hadn’t made 
any plans, beyond the one that they 
were going to enjoy themselves; noth- 
ing had been arranged or mapped out; 
they were to follow the fancy of the 
moment. 

“We'll stop at the prettiest villages 
and never know to-day what we are 
going to do to-morrow,” Irma had said; 
and so it had been decided. “I’m tired 
of being punctual and methodical; I 
should like to be as haphazard as a 
tramp.” 

Dick, who loved the country and 
whose tastes were simple, adopted the 
idea with enthusiasm, as, indeed, he 
would have done had she suggested a 
journey to Timbuctoo, being in that 
frame of mind when the beloved can 
do no wrong. 


When Johnson left the church he 
strolled leisurely away, wondering what 
he should do with the rest of the day. 
Perhaps it would be best to see Mrs. 
Monck first and get that settled, then 
he would be free to enjoy himself. He 
had little or nothing to tell her, but 
he knew she would be expecting him, 
so he boarded a car and set out for her 
house. 

He liked the city; he liked the 
crowds, the movement, the life. His 
blood quickened, he grew more alive. 
Here nobody knew anything about him, 
nobody knew or cared. There was 
something exhilarating even about that. 
At Ferrybridge, he was Johnson, the 
valet, a superior upper servant, noth- 
ing more, nothing less, and he had 
trained himself to look and speak the 
part to perfection. 

But once, a long time ago, fifteen— 

















twenty years, he had been something 
better—a free man, with the world 
before him. Now what concerned him 
most was to make comfortable pro- 
vision for his old age; not to be at 
the mercy of anybody. 

He glanced up at Mrs. Monck’s house 
before he entered, and wondered if she 
were looking out for him, behind which 
closely curtained window she was sit- 
ting. It had always been, to his think- 
ing, a dull house in a dull square, but 
it seemed to have grown duller. The 
shrubs had withered in the window 
boxes, the blinds were half down, there 
was no sign of life or movement any- 
where. His spirits drooped. The at- 
mosphere of the house weighed on him. 
It was so fresh and buoyant outside; 
here everything was as heavy and still 
as death. 

“Well?” she said as he went in, “well, 
what has happened? Is it over?” Her 
voice was eager and impatient, as 
though she had found it hard to wait; 
as though, too, she hoped something 
might have intervened at the last mo- 
ment. 

“Yes, they are married,” he said. 

She dropped back in her chair. 
Johnson looked at her curiously. For 
the moment she seemed to have forgot- 
ten him; she was staring straight before 
her, as if other things claimed her at- 
tention. 

“So that’s done with,” she said at 
last. “She’s Basil’s widow no longer, 
but another man’s wife. She'll be no 
more use. It rests with you and me 
now. How did she look?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“Very happy and contented. They 
both did. There was nobody there, but 
I don’t think they wanted anybody; 
and there were no flowers or music or 
anything to make things cheerful, but I 
don’t think that mattered much either. 
They were happy enough without.” 

“You're getting sentimental in your 
old age,” she sneered. “I don’t know 
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anything about him, but she isn’t as 
happy now as when she married Basil; 
this man’s only got the second-best after 
all. When do you go back to Ferry- 
bridge?” she asked, closing the subject. 

“The day after to-morrow, madam.” 

“T’m glad of that. There’s been 
enough delay; we must set to work at 
once.” She spoke with feverish energy. 
“Keep a diary, jot down every trifle; I 
may see some meaning in it if you 
don’t. It'll be something for me to do; 
I may be able to help that way. You 
can post the notes on to me outside 
Ferrybridge. Of course, they mustn’t 
know down there that we’ve anything 
to do with each other.” 

Johnson gave a sigh of relief when 
he got outside. He was not in the 
mood for such things. He had only a 
few more hours to be his own master 
and he wanted to enjoy them. So he 
went to call for a girl friend and took 
her to lunch at a little French restau- 
rant where everything was calculated 
to put you on good terms with your- 
self. Johnson turned to his companion 
with a smile when the more substantial 
courses had been disposed of. 

“Some pastry, Lolotte?” and Lolotte 
said she would. She was a charming 
young woman. Johnson was not in love 
with her; he was not in love with any- 
body—he himself would have said that 
he had got over all that sort of thing 
long ago—but she was a good pal. You 
could not have wanted a better for a 
dull day. Lolotte swam on the surface 
of things, without a worry, and John- 
son was glad enough to do the same 
for a change. He had gone down to 
the depths often enough. 

“You are happy, my friend,” she said 
presently. “I have never seen you so 


gay. What has happened ?” 
“Tam. Wish me good luck,” he said; 


“a pocketful of money. I’ve got a 
big thing on.” 

She put down her coffee cup with a 
little gesture of disdain. 


o 
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“Money!” she said. “It is not a 
pretty sentiment, my friend. Voice 
another desire and I'll wish you luck 
with all my heart.” 

“There’s no other for me now; noth- 
ing else that matters half as much.” 

She looked at him reproachfully. 

“For me,” she said, “there is only 
love and death! When is gone, 
then I am ready for the other.” 

“You'll know better some day,” he 
answered with a laugh. “You'll find 
out that lots of things come between 
love and death. Commonplace things, 
perhaps, but enjoyable in their way. 
But drink your coffee. I'll forgive you; 
I was foolish and romantic myself at 
twenty.” 

“You!” she said with a flout of her 
lips. “But it is impossible—I cannot 
picture it. You must always have been 
of a wiseness truly remarkable—an ex- 


one 


ample for the others.” 

“You're wrong there,” he answered, 
his face clouding. “I’ve made one or 
two of the worst mistakes a man could 
make; otherwise I shouldn’t be where I 
am at four-and-forty. But I’m not 
- going to make any more.” He finished 
his coffee. ‘Now come along; we'll go 
io a show.” , 


CHAPTER XI. 
MR, CARRUTHERS IS HAPPY. 


[™ sorry you wouldn’t go away with 


mother,” Reggie said; “it would 
have done you good. She was very 


disappointed Z 

“Not really Mrs. Carruth- 
ers was very kind—nobody could have 
much in 
with 


I think. 


kinder—but we haven’t 


common. She will be 


been 
happier 


_ , 99 
Peggy. 


“t wanted you to go; it would have 
been a good opportunity for you both 
to get beiter acquainted. She took 
Peggy because you wouldn’t go and 


} 


for the Dick’s 


t think 


she was sorry girl. 


marriage upset her a good deal. 


ry 





he might have let her into the secret 
even if he didn’t want anybody else 
to know, though why they should keep 
it a secret at all I don’t see.” 

“It was very soon afterward,” she 
replied in a low tone. 

“Six or seven years. They had been 
separated as long as that, I understand. 
That is the way it should be looked 
at, according to my thinking; the only 
fair, sensible way: Why should she 
waste any more of her life? She had 
been tied to him like a slave. Such 
things ought not to be.” 

“IT was sorry for Peggy, too. I won- 
der what she will do now? Her home 
is gone. It was kind of your mother 
to take her away. She will get over 
it a little before she meets them,” 

“But you won’t let her be kind to you. 
You keep even me. 
Lilah, it can’t go on like this.” 


us all at a distance, 


“What do you want?” she asked 
coldly. 
“It’s two months now since it hap- 


pened, but you’ve never been the same 
since. You don’t seem to get over it. 
I’ve made every allowance for the shock 
and horror, but I confess I don’t under- 
stand you. It makes me miserable. 
Are you still mourning for the man 
who should have been nothing to you?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t understand 
myself. I’ve tried, but it seems no use.” 

“You've tried what?” 

“Tried to forget, to be my old self, 
to—to do my duty.” 

He sighed. “Your duty to me, do 
you mean? Has it come down to that; 
is that all you can do for me, Lilah?” 

She did not answer. 

“I asked you once before—since this 
you wouid like your free- 


[f I asked the 


happened—if 
dom, and you said no. 
same question now——” 
give you the same answer 
—no! fi iend, 
how could I want to lose you? But it 
may be selfish of me to keep you if 
you wish to be free.” 


“ ee 
I should 


-no! You’re my_ best 




















“Not as long as you want me,” he 
said. “I love you as much as ever; I’d 
do anything for you. It wrings my 
heart to see you looking as you do, and 
to know that I can do nothing—that 
I’m no use.” 

“But you are. You can do more for 
me than anybody; I should be lost in- 
deed without you. Only I’m selfish to 
keep you; I’m spoiling your life. I don’t 
wonder your mother can’t like me.” 

“My dear, whether you say ‘go’ or 
‘stay,’ it comes to much about the same 
thing—I’m yours. I don’t change so 
easily.” 

“But ’'m not good enough—not what 
you had a right to expect, what you 
thought I was when you first cared. I 
wonder you’re not tired of me; I’ve 
been no good to you, only a worry 
almost from the first.” 

“Do you think ‘goodness’ has much 
to do with it? You are you; I suppose 
that explains more than all the reason- 
ing. Love is a problem, no doubt, but 
not a mathematical one. You can’t say 
so much ‘goodness’ is equal to so much 
‘love,’ because it isn’t. There may be 
an appalling amount of goodness with- 
out any love to balance it.” He 
laughed in a half-hearted way. 

Lilah’s face softened almost to ten- 
derness as she looked at him. He had 
suffered too, it was evident; there were 
signs of strain. He looked older, he 
had lost his high spirits, his laugh was 
not so ready. She remembered how 
tired she had got of it sometimes—that 
hearty laugh, which rang out at any 
excuse. She had not heard it much 
lately. 

He turned and met her eyes and took 
hope from them. His face flushed. 
She must care still or she would not 
look like that. He put out his hand 
half diffidently—he had always been 
too diffident; Basil would have taken 
while he hesitated—and took the slack 
hand that lay in her lap. 

“Why won’t you trust me?” he said. 
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“We're neither of us happy nor likely 
to be, going on like this. Why not 
make a change? It could hardly be for 
the worse, even from your point of 
view. You look so ill and miserable. 
Marry me, as quietly as you like, but 
without any more delay, and trust me to 
make you happy—if not to-day then 
to-morrow.” 

He felt her shrink, but he went on. 
He must say all he could now; he 
had given way too much. 

“You know other people are talking. 
They think you are fretting for him; 
they pity me. Wouldn’t it be better to 
put a stop to it, for your sake as well 
as mine? Of course, they don’t say a 
word to my face, but I know what 
they’re thinking, and it’s all I can do 
sometimes He stopped abruptly. 
“T might break down some day. It 
would be better not. My nerve’s not 
as good as it was; I can’t always an- 
swer for myself. Am I selfish?’ he 
added as she did not answer. 

“You’re not selfish at all; you’ve 
been only too kind and patient. 
But 7 

“There is no reason for delay. We 
should have been married before this 
probably, if nothing had happened. 
Trust me to make you forget; we'll 
bury the past together. I know all 
about it and I know it can be forgot- 
ten. I’—his voice changed—“I may 
not have been as strong as he was liv- 
ing—to my shame, be it said—but I’m 
more than a match for him dead.” 

“Hush!” she cried. “Don’t say that; 
don’t speak of him! It’s not he who 
stands between us now; at least I don’t 
think so; it’s myself. I don’t seem to 
have any heart for anything. I only 
want to be left alone.” 

“It’s the worst thing for you. The 
longer you shut yourself up, the harder 
it will be to come out. Make an effort 
for my sake. Remember how happy we 
were in the beginning. For the sake 
of those days, if you care the least 
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bit, be good to me now. If you’re on 
the rack, so am I. [I don’t sleep well. 
I’m always thinking and worrying.” 

“Poor Reggie! What a muddle it’s 
all been—what a lot of harm I’ve done! 
And I didn’t mean to do any. I was 
foolish and careless. I went my own 
way without thinking, and this is the 
end.” 

“Not the end,” he said. “At your 
age, with all our lives before us, why 
do you say such things? At the most 
it is only the end of a chapter. Begin 
the next with me.” 

“If you wish,” she said after a mo- 
ment; “if you wish—if it will make 
you happy.” 

“Of course it will,” he responded 
eagerly. “It’s the best thing in the 
world for both of us. Does that sound 
very conceited?” tenderly. “Trust me, 
it'll come true. I’d do more for you 
than anybody else would; I understand, 
I'll be patient. Only give me a chance.” 

“You come first,” she said; “I’ve no- 
body else to think of. It shall be as you 
wish.” 

“But you wish it, too? If it’s not 
quite the same as it was, you do care 
still, don’t you? You're not doing this 
only to please me? I shouldn’t like 
that.” 

“No, to please myself as_ well. 
You're right; it will be best. I’ve 
brooded too long, made too much of 
things; I’ll make a fresh start, get away 
from them. You mustn’t let me think.” 

“You shan’t! We'll be so gay and 
frivolous that you’ll never have time, 
We'll take every pleasure that comes 
along, we'll forget everything and 
everybody except ourselves. Will that 
do? Only first we must be married. 
You haven’t ‘named the day.’ ” 

There was some argument over that, 
but eventually Reggie reduced the time 
of waiting to three months. They 
would be married early in the new 
year, 
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“T don’t see why we should wait at 
all,” he said. 

“Your mother wouldn’t like a hole- 
and-corner wedding. Everything must 
be done properly. It’s due to your po- 
sition—and to me. I don’t want people 
to say I rushed the thing for fear of 
losing you.” 

“They’re not likely to say that. But 
perhaps you're right. Three months 
then—not a day more. I’m as happy 
as a child,” throwing up his head with 
a gay laugh; “you’ve taken years from 
my life. Do you know,” growing grave, 
“that I was getting very old?” 

“Poor boy! But you mustn’t think 
about it any more. I’m going to make 
you happy if I can; you deserve it.” 

Already she looked brighter and bet- 
ter for the decision. She held herself 
more erect; there was hope in her face, 
a light in her eyes that had not been 
there for many a day. She was young; 
she would forget. She was surely not 
so weak that she could not free her- 
seli—shake off the thoughts and fancies 
that tormented her. 

“T’m sorry about one thing—that 
you’ve taken Johnson,” she said pres- 
ently. 

“Why? Don‘t you like him? He’s 
a splendid servant. I’ve never been so 
well looked after before.” 

“T dare say. All the same I’m sorry.” 

“But why? What difference will it 
make? He won’t interfere with you.” 

“Of course not. It’s only a silly 
fancy. He—he reminds me of all the 
horrors. He was with him so long that 
I can’t help connecting the two together. 
I don’t like to think of him with you.” 

“But that’s nonsense! He couldn't 
help it, poor chap! It was hard luck 
for him. He was awfully upset at the 
time, but I’m glad to say he’s getting 
over it now.” 

“Oh, I know I’m unreasonable. Of 
course, he’s not to blame; but it’s just a 
feeling—I can’t help it. I would rather 
not have had anything to remind me.” 
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“But there areother things ; that isn’t 
all. We must live at the Manor House. 
You will see ” He hesitated. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she said slowly. 

“We'll run up to town pretty often, 
go anywhere you like; but this must 
be our home. It’s my duty to live here 
and look after things. I couldn’t be 
happy long anywhere else. You see 
that, don’t you?” 

“Yes. As you say, I must get over 
it. I won’t give way any more; I’ve 
made up my mind.” 

“If you really object to Johnson, 
I'll give him notice. I spoke to him 
on the impulse of the moment. Per- 
haps it would have been better if he 
hadn’t come. Though he’s so quiet and 
unobtrusive you'll hardly notice him. 
He never speaks of what happened un- 
less I do; never says a word about his 
former master.” 

“Don’t say anything; leave it as it 
is,’ she said. ‘You can’t send him 
away now; it wouldn’t be fair; besides, 
he would wonder. I’ve no fault to 
find with him personally ; quite the con- 
trary.” 

When Reggie was leaving Lilah went 
out with him and they ran against Mr. 
Blake in the garden. He greeted them 
with his accustomed _ cheerfulness. 

“Something accomplished, something 
done, has earned a night’s repose,” he 
said, passing a delicate, handkerchief 
over his brow. “I’ve really had a hard 
day’s work.” His mind was full of 
transplanting. Shrubs that did not do 
their duty had scant grace allowed 
them, or he might have noticed some- 
thing different from usual. “I’ve been 
moving the arbutus round to fs 

But Reggie was impatient. 

“I should like to tell you my good 
news,” he said. “Lilah has fixed the 
day; we’re going to be married in three 
months.” 

Mr. Blake looked at them with more 
interest. 


“Really?” he said. “Well, I’m glad, 
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really quite pleased ; thoygh, of course, 
I shall miss her terribly—terribly. But 
she’s been rather indisposed lately. 
That affair at the cottage was a nasty 
shock. It'll do her good to get away 
from it all for a time.” He shook his 
head at them mournfully. “Ah, youth 
—youth! there’s nothing like it. Gather 
ye roses while ye may, the time is all 
too short.” 

When Lilah went back to the house 
she found her father in the library. 
He was smoking a cigarette and read- 
ing the paper, but he put it down at 
once when she came in. She thought 
he looked at her more attentively than 
usual. 

“That’s a good chap,” he said, 
“honest and aboveboard. You couldn’t 
do better. When I’m under the daisies 
it'll be some comfort to me to know 
that. You’re a beauty—I don’t speak 
as a father but as a man of taste—but 
all the same you’ve been fortunate. I 
hope you recognize that, my girl.” 

“T think so,” she said. ‘Reggie is all 
I could wish.” 

“Tt sounds a little cold, but that’s the 
way of the present day. You take 
everything coolly—even love. In my 
time we lost our heads and were glad 
to lose them. But I suppose it’s all 
right, that it comes to the same thing. 
You’re happy?” 

“Of course. Why shouldn’t I be?” 

“Why not, indeed? I’ve been rather 
a careless father, I’m afraid—nature 
does not always make the proper people 
parents—but I should like you to be 
happy. You've fluttered about my life 
like a white butterfly, and I shall miss 
you.” 

“Why, daddy!” She kneit down by 
his chair and put her head on his shoul- 
der. ‘Don’t be afraid; I shall be all 
right.” 

“T hope so, my dear. I’m glad to 
hear you say so. Lately, once or twice, 
I’ve wondered if anything were the 
matter; but I don’t think being a parent 
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gives one the right to pry. I’m a 
superficial person myself and I thought 
you took after me. There are so many 
beautiful things waiting to be enjoyed 
that it seems a pity to look for trouble.” 

When Lilah went upstairs to dress 
for dinner she put on a loose wrapper 
and sat down in front of the toilet table 
with her hair undone, but that was as 
far as she got. She leaned back in her 
chair and her thoughts wandered. It 
had all happened so suddenly that she 
could hardly realize it yet. An hour 
before she had not thought of such a 
thing. But she was not sorry that it 
was settled, that the future was taken 
out of her hands, as it were. She felt 
more at rest. 

Half mechanically she took up the 
little book of poetry Basil Monck had 
given her. She looked at some draw- 
ings on the wall, at some curios he had 
picked up in his wanderings—gifts 
from him, too. What should she do 
with them all? Destroy them? She 
had a good excuse to do so now, or 
in a few weeks’ time, when the room 
would be dismantled. It might look 
strange to do so before. Destroy every 
memory—every sign of him. That was 
the best, the only way. 

She threw down the book and 
stretched up her arms as though she 
were shaking off some burden. Then 
she leaned forward on a sudden im- 
pulse and looked at herself intently in 
the glass. Had she changed very 
much? She wondered. She felt so 
much older; she was quite a different 
Did it show? She shook back 
Not very 





being. 
ihe cloud of pale gold hair. 
much. <A few weeks of happiness 
would do away with all the tell-tale 
signs. She was too young to have lines ; 
her beauty did not depend on coloring 
alone. Happiness, yes; but was she 
going to have that? Peace and forget- 
fulness she might win, but happiness 


was a big thing. 
The eyes in the glass stared back 
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at those other eyes that looked and 
looked as though they were searching 
for something. “Green eyes, that go 
through the inferno!” That was what 
he had said once. It flashed back on 
her now, as his words so often did. 
And he had added that he was ready to 
go with them wherever they went. Such 
a thing would never have occurred to 
Reggie; the idea would shock him. He 
thought of her as going quite the other 
vay. Well, so she would, now she was 
free of the influence that had dragged 
her down. She would redeem the past, 
be all that he wished. If she made him 
happy, surely that would go a long way 
toward atonement? 

But Reggie himself had no misgiv- 
ings. He walked home feeling happier 
than he had done for months past. His 
heart was as light as a bird, and it had 
lain in his breast very heavy of late. 
How different: everything was! He 
looked round with a smile, he was 
friends with all the world, he wanted 
everybody to rejoice with him, 

“She’s mine again. Ill make her 
happy—l’ll make her happy,” he was 
saying to himself over and over again. 
They would live in the dear old house, 
among the people he had known all his 
life. Lilah would soon love it as much 
as he did. New people would come 
to the cottage, and Basil Monck would 
be forgotten. It would all be like a 
bad dream. 

He was sorry his mother was away, 
that there was nobody at home to whom 
he could tell the. good news; he was 
net accustomed to be thrown back on 
himself. His mother would be glad 
for his sake, he knew, and soon she 
would welcome Lilah for her own. 
There had been an estrangement, but 
that would disappear now the cause was 
no longer there. Look which way he 
would the signs were all favorable; he 
could see no cloud. His heart rose up 
in thanksgiving; out of darkness had 


oa»? 
come light. They would value their 























happiness all the more because it had 
been in peril. 

He ran up to his room as lightly as 
a boy and flung open the door. John- 
son was putting out his dress clothes 
and looked round with a start. Reggie 
laughed, the hearty laugh which had ir- 
ritated Lilah sometimes. 

“Did I startle you? I didn’t know 
you had any nerves. I suppose I did 
come in with rather a rush,” he said. 

“It’s nothing, sir. I didn’t hear you 
come up; I was thinking of other 
things.” 

“You do too much thinking, Johnson, 
We've all done too much lately, but 
that’s going to be changed.” Reggie did 
not see the quick glance that his man 
gave him; he was too busy with his 
own thoughts. “We're going to 
brighten up, be gay and frivolous and 
happy. It’s been a sad house of late, 
but I hope those days are over.” 

“Yes, sir,” Johnson murmured re- 
spectfully. 

“T may as well tell you that Miss 
Blake and I are to be married soon, in 
two or three months. So you see 
there’s plenty to be done. The old place 
will have to be smartened up a bit. I 
want everything to look its best for 
her.” Reggie could not keep his good 
news to himself. 

“Of course, sir; I see, sir. 
you'll be very happy.” 

“By the way, Johnson,” Reggie hesi- 
tated, “I’d better give you a word of 
warning. Don’t speak about the—the 
murder to Miss Blake. I want her te 
forget all about it. Of course, I don’t 
suppose you would unless she happened 
to do so first, but even then say as 
little as possible. I would rather the 
matter were dropped entirely in the 
house if possible. The others will fol- 
low your lead.” 

“T will remember what you say, sir. 

“It’s better for all of us that we 
should put it out of our minds now; 
it’s been discussed long enough. I hope 


I hope 


” 
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I haven’t hurt your feelings by saying 
this. You will understand I mean no 
disrespect to Mr. Monck.” 

“I quite understand, sir.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
MRS, MONCK MAKES A CALL, 


THE days had passed peacefully and 

uneventfully, and already Lilah 
was looking more like her old self. 
Four weeks had gone of the twelve, and 
dressmakers were busy with the trous- 
seau. Lilah found herself taking an 
interest again in frocks and frills. She 
had a stronger will than most people 
gave her credit for—her fragile appear- 
ance was scarcely an index to her char- 





acter—and she kept a strict watch on 
herself. The past was forbidden 
ground, 


She was busy looking over some pat- 
terns one afternoon when the maid 
came in with a note. “The lady asked 
me to give you this,” she said. “She 
wouldn’t say her name.” 

Lilah looked up impatiently. 

“Who is it?” she said. “What does 
she want ?” 

“Tt don’t know, miss. She asked to 
see you—asked if you were alone. I’ve 
shown her into the drawing-room. 
She’s an old lady, miss, but quite the 
lady,” the maid added to save herself 
a possible reprimand. 

“Very well; I'll come directly. Col- 
lecting for something, I suppose.” 

Lilah took the letter and the maid 
went out. She opened the envelope in- 
differently, expecting to find an appeal 
for some charity, and was surprised 
to see only a visiting card inside. How 
queer to send it up like that! She took 
it out with some curiosity and looked 
at the name: “Mrs. Monck.” There 
was something written in pencil. “I 
hope you will be kind enough to see 
me for a few minutes.” 

The card dropped from her hand 
and she sat staring before her as though 
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turned to stone. She was as rigid as 
if something had arrested every move- 
ment; her face was set and empty. 
For a moment she had thought it might 
be Irma; then she remembered that 
she was married. It could only be his 
mother; there was no other Mrs. 
Monck. His mother. She drew a long 
breath, as one slowly returning to con- 
sciousness, but she had not lost her 
senses for a moment, though she had 
had a bad shock. It was so unexpected. 
She had been feeling so much better 
and happier, and now a sudden blow 
had sent her back. She felt the shadows 
of the past closing round her again; 
she struggled to throw them off. 

“IT won’t see her—I won't!” she mut- 
tered fiercely. That terrible old woman, 
hard and bitter and revengeful; she 
remembered how Johnson had de- 
scribed her. What did she want here? 
What right had she to come and tor- 
ment her? She would send a message 
that she was ill—engaged, anything to 
get rid of her. 

She had turned toward the bell when 
her hand dropped. The maid had al- 
ready told her that she was alone. It 
was too late to send an excuse, too 
late for any polite formality. She 
could refuse plainly to see her, and that 
was all—and that might look strange. 
The second thought made her hesitate. 
She was such a determined old woman; 
Johnson had said she always did what 
she had made up her mind to do. She 
had taken this journey on purpose to 
see her, no doubt; she would not be 
easily dismissed. 

“Tf I don’t go will she think I’m 
afraid?” Lilah asked herself; and at 
the question her courage rose. She 
should not think that ; it would be worse 
than anything. She would see her now 
and have done with it. She would take 
care there was no second interview. 
She would go at once, she had delayed 
too long already; Mrs. Monck might be 
thinking all kinds of things. She got up 


quickly and ran down to the drawing. 
room. 

When she opened the door she saw 
an old lady, heavily veiled, seated near 
the window, leaning on a cane. 

“You will pardon my not rising,” she 
said, “but I am old and infirm.” Some- 
how the voice was different from what 
Lilah had expected ; it was gentler, and 
her manner was quiet and dignified. 
She looked a pathetic figure in her 
heavy black; an old woman weighed 
down with sorrow; nothing to be afraid 
of. Suddenly Lilah felt sorry for her, 

“You must be tired, you have had 
a long journey,” she said. ‘You must 
let me give you some tea.” 

Mrs. Monck stopped her as she was 
going to ring. 

“No,” she said; “nothing, thank you. 
If you will let me talk to you for a 
few minutes that is all I want. It is 
kind of you to see me; | cannot bea 
very welcome visitor.” 

“Why not?’ Lilah asked, as in mo- 
ments of strain we ask questions to 
precipitate events, eager to know the 
worst. “Why shou!! you think that? 
I am very sorry for you—if you don't 
mind my saying so.” 

“That is kind of you.” Was there 
a suspicion of sarcasm in the quiet 
voice? If so, Lilah was too distrait 
to notice it. “But the sight of me must 
recall events you would naturally rather 
forget. It is only his mother who re- 
members.” 

“You must not say that,” Lilah said 
after a moment in a low tone; “we have 
all remembered. It has made a terrible 
difference; the place has not been the 
same since.” 

“But now you are forgetting. I saw 
the announcement of your approaching 
marriage in a morning paper. That 
will make a pleasant change. It is 
quite right, quite natural; life is like 
that all through. We turn from the 
dead to the living.” 

Lilah did not know what to say. 


““ 























“When I saw that I thought I would 
come down and try to see you before 
you went out of my reach. I didn’t 
want anybody to recognize me, to know 
who I am, so I sent my card up in an 
envelope and put on a thick veil. They 
say my son and I were much alike.” 

She threw back iter veil as she spoke 
and Lilah gave a little exclamation. 
Yes, so might Basil have looked had 
he lived to be old. 

“You see the likeness ?” 

“Yes—yes.” She shrank back, but 
the fierce old eyes seemed to cling to 
her face. She felt as though they were 
searching—searching. They 
go through her, as /i’s had done some- 


seemed to 


times when she had tried to deceive 
him, to put him off. He had seen 
through ail her pretexts and flimsy bar- 


riers. 

“You will have heard, perhaps, that 
my son was very much to me. | 
thought that he wouid go first—and in 
such a way! It has taken all the 
out of my life; it’s made me an old 
woman. I’ve nothing to live for now 
except to bring his murderer to justice. 
You think I’m right, don’t you?” she 


never 
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asked. 

“I—I don’t know.” 

“I’m not one of the lukewarm sort 
who are always ready to forgive and 
forget—I shouldn’t say you are, either. 
I think you will understand. Aiter all 
I’ve the best authority for what I do; 
it’s the old law of a life for a life.” 

“You don’t think it can be paid for 
in any other way?” 

“No—do you? There’s nothing that 
equals life, nothing so valuable. Other 
things can be replaced. And life meant 
so much to him. You, who knew him 
well, must know that. He was 
forty, at the height of 
might done 


only 
his powers; he 
have much—gone far. 
Think of what he’s been robbed! He 
enjoyed every minute of it, work and 


play. Could you ask me to forgive?” 
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“No, perhaps not,” Lilah murmured. 
She hardly knew what she said. Her 
nerves were on edge. ‘The peace she 
had striven so hard to win had been 
swept away. It 
relief to scream, to do anything to put 
an end to the interview; but she was 
helpless. What a 
was! Each word seemed as hard as a 
blow. She was all the terrible 
because of the restraint she was evi- 
dently putting on herself. Behind that 
quiet manner raged a frenzy of hate 
and bitterness; Lilah could feel it. 

“T thought perhaps you might be able 
to help me; you knew him so well. He 
valued 
understood 
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would have been a 


voice it 


relentless 


more 


often spoke of you, he 
friendship. You 
you——” 

“No, you’re wrong there,” Lilah in- 
terrupted almost violently. “J 
understand him. 
Monck looking at her in some 
and stopped. “J she went on 
more quickly, “that he was not a man 
who told you much about himsel!; he 
wasn't easy to understand. He was a 
man of the world, and in comparison,” 
her voice hardened, “I was only a silly 


your 


him, 


did not 
' 
M rs. 


surprise 


I———” She saw 


mean,” 


girl. : 
“He did not give me that impression, 
and neither do you. He didn’t care for 
silly people, men or women; he had no 
patience with them. I gathered that 
you and he saw a good deal of one 
another. He always had women 
friends. That is partly the reason I 
came. I thought you might be able to 
tell me something. I’m a helpless old 
woman, wandering in the dark.” 

“To tell you something?” Lilah re- 
peated. 

“Yes, 


} a Dearne 
doesn’t know— 


PF | 
worid 


something that all the 
that might put me on the 


You knew, perhaps, more 


4 
rignt track. 


of his life down here than anybody 
else. Who was his enemy? Tell me.” 
Mrs. Monck leaned forward on her 
cane, her eyes fixed on Lilah’s face. 


The words rang out sharply, like a 
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command; she was carried out of her- 
self. 

Lilah stared back at her with some- 
thing like horror. 

“J don’t know what you mean,” she 
said. “I can tell you nothing—I know 
nothing.” 

“Did he never say a word? Think! 
You don’t know how much it means 
to me. When he was talking, did he 
never say anything that implied doubt 
or suspicion of anybody? Not fear; 
he didn’t know what fear was. You 
were friends, you must want him to 
be avenged—won’t you help me?” 
~ “Please don’t talk like that,” Lilah 
said in considerable agitation. ‘I can’t 
bear it; it doesn’t seem right. I don’t 
think you quite understand. We were 
friends—yes—everybody knows every- 
body else here. I liked and admired 
your son; he was clever and interesting, 
different from other people, but—but 
that was all. You know I am going to 
marry Mr. Reginald Carruthers; I have 
been engaged to him’ for some time. 
He—he wouldn’t like me to be mixed 
up in this.” 

“T would keep your name out of it; 
I wouldn’t betray your confidence; you 
may safely tell me anything.” 

“But I’ve nothing to tell,” Lilah said 
desperately. ‘‘Your son never told me 
any secrets—why should he? I know 
no more than the rest of the world. I’m 
sorry for you, very sorry, but I can 
give you no help. Why not give it up? 
You will wear yourself out. He must 
have come across so many people, made 
some enemies no doubt; it may have 
been somebody who belonged to his old 
life. What chance would you have of 
finding him ?” 

“I must go on, I can’t stop to think 
of the chances, I must just keep on. 
It’s the one thing I have to live for. 
You know,” she added after a moment, 





, 


“they say that if you give yourself up 
body and soul to one thing you’re bound 
to get it sooner or later. That helps 
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me. I’m thinking about it*all day long, 
and even at night I don’t forget.” 

Lilah shivered as if she were cold. 

“That’s very bad for you,” she said, 
“You'll get morbid, you'll imagine 
things—things that are not true, very 
likely.” 

“T don’t think so. I’m not a nervous, 
hysterical person ; I shan’t lose my head, 
I’m strong enough yet to do what lies 
before me. Do you think | shall fail 
my son when he has only me to depend 
on? I thought I might have found an 
ally in you, but it seems I was mis- 
taken.” 

“T don’t know why you should have 
thought that.” 

“Never mind; it was-only an old 
woman’s fancy. Of course, you have 
other and pleasanter things to think 
about. This, for instance,” leaning for- 
ward suddenly and picking a little bit 
of pink silk off Lilah’s sleeve. “You 
are choosing your trousseau ?” 

“Yes.” 

“A delightful occupation. And pink 
is a charming color; the color of youth 
and happiness, I always think. You 
will be very happy, no doubt.” 

“T hope so. It will be my own fault 
if I’m not.” The tone was a trifle de- 
fiant. 

“Well, I must be going. It is very 
kind of you to have put up with me 
for so long.” She got up stiffly, sway- 
ing a little as she leaned on her stick. 

Lilah sprang forward to help her. 

“Thank you. Don’t trouble; I am 
used to looking after myself. Basil’— 
she spoke his name quite calmly—‘“was 
not a domesticated person, you know; 
he didn’t pay me the little attentions 
that some sons pay their mothers.” 

“You spoiled him,” Lilah _ said 
abruptly. “He thought he could do as 
he liked—that the world was made for 
him.” 

Mrs. Monck looked at her sharply. 

“Spoiled him? Did I? And yet I 
wasn’t a particularly fond or foolish 
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mother. I’m not a domesticated char- “Yes, that’s true enough,” she said. 
acter myself. I didn’t teach him his “I think I remember that song when 
first steps or go into raptures over his my heart was young. Your father 
first tooth. JI had more interesting seems to have the gift of eternal youth, 
things to do. So you think he was my dear. I should say he is younger 


spoiled, eh?” than his daughter.” 
“Yes, perhaps. I] spoke without Lilah flushed. 
thinking. I hope I have not hurt you.” “Why do you say that?” 
“Oh, no; I am not as easily hurt as “You have a tell-tale mouth, a Botti- 


that. But I don’t think T spoiled him ¢el]i_ mouth made for pleasure and 
as much as other women did. They laughter, but something has taught it 
could never leave him alone. Good-by, repres ion. It dneeate dimple yee it 
and thank you. I’ve a cab waiting for  chould: it has srown rather hard.” 
me, so I shall be all right.” Mrs. Monck got into the cab before 
“PH walk to the gate with you. I’m Lijah could think of any answer. As 
sorry you should have come so far jt was movine off, she leaned out of the 
for—for nothing.” window. > 
“T am glad to have seen you. I don’t ‘he sevelsl* dis etd "TE tae a 
think my time has been wasted.” 
They walked slowly down the garden 
path together. Mr. Blake could be 
heard singing a little way off. 
“Somebody sounds cheerful,” Mrs, 


feeling that we shall meet again, so | 
won't say good-by. Au revoir!” 
Lilah stood at the gate, watching the 
vehicle go down the road to the station. 
, ; She stood there, in the same attitude, 
Monck said. ; , — 
te long after it had disappeared. 
My father. He generally sings é ee 
de ais gt : - “What are you looking at, Lil?” her 
when he is working in the garden.” degree elas ie aT ie 
A fragment of the song came down 


to them, sung with evident enjoyment 
on J o 


father called out when he came along 
presently. “Anything happened ?” 

4 She Ic ce ip if a Star 

by the unseen singer, who gave the she looked up with a start. 


words all the expression of which his No,” she said; “no. 


melodious voice was capable. And neither then nor at any other 
4 : 4 1 ’ 
e 1e ; > ; PAK rs KS 

Oh! merry goes the timc — iallisaas speak of Mrs. once 


When the heart is youn; visit. 
To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, January 6th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have to wait long for the 
next installment of this exceptional! serial. 
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ODD ENGLISH LAW ON HORSE-RACE BETTING 


[\ [-ngland a person may not bet on a horse by putting the name of his favorite 
ho 


rse on a sli 
in the street If he ‘aucht doi ] and ther ; lain-clothe len con 
ne streets, if he is caught domg this—and there are piain clothes men con- 


1 a ee, ! +4 


stantly on the lookout for violations of the law—he may be imprisoned. But it is 


a ee A a —— ; : P Rea 
quite legal to bet the race tracks, or to place bets by telephoning a bookmaker, 
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or by giving one’s betting orders by telegram or by niail. 

[In poor districts of the country, however, where backers of horses make 
very small bets, there is much illegal trafficking, for betting on horse racing is 
far more prevalent in England than in this country, 








OMEWHERE out in the 
+ sticks the buzzards had found 
something ; Hall Driver 
watched them circling in the 
distance. Perhaps three miles away 
they were, but he could make out 
their numbers as they floated on 
motionless wings, slowly drawing their 
circles lower and lower. Yesterday 
there had been five, circling very 
high; now there were a dozen, much 
closer to earth than yesterday ; to-mor- 
row there would be a great many more. 
Even as he watched he saw other 
specks coming from the vast spaces of 
the clear morning sky to join the evil 
crew. 

And Hal had an ugly hunch. Not 
that there was anything unusual in the 
sight—he had seen the same thing over 
and over again, perhaps hundreds of 
times; but this time the assembling car- 
rion eaters seemed to carry a more por- 
tentious significance. Perhaps this feel- 
ing was attributable, in part, to the 
alert expectancy of. trouble which had 
developed in his mind since three weeks 
before, when he had assumed the office 
of sheriff of Cordosa County. In the 
rough parts of Florida the sheriff is 
still the riding, shooting arm of the 
law—not merely the man that trots the 
prisoner into the courtroom; and the 
man who holds the office instinctively 
looks for perpetual trouble. But, fur- 


ther than that, Sheriff Hal Driver had 
a more specific and immediate forebod- 
ing. 

Walt Parish hadn’t been seen about 
Tuskaska for nearly a week, now, not 
Charley 


Indian had ridden 


since 


“ircles, in the fley 
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through. Sheriff Hal had been wor- 
ried about \Walt; some trouble in con- 
nection with the boy had been, he felt, 
inevitable from the start. Tuskaska 
was Hal’s home town, and he was fa- 
miliar with every possibility in the lit- 
tle backwoods settlement. And _ the 
place that the buzzards were closing 
down on—that must be out there some- 
where near Old Man Davidson’s place. 
It probably meant nothing, but just the 
same Hal reckoned he would ride out, 
to kind of take a look around. 

So the rough little dust-colored pony 
was saddled, and presently was clump- 
ing his way down the sandy wagon 
track to Old Man Davidson’s; and, 
somehow, there was a growing dread in 
Hal’s heart as he rode. 

It wasn’t so much a dread of what he 
might find out there in the scrubs, nor 
yet of the job of manhunting that would 
follow the finding of It. A man who 
has ridden the scrubs day after day in 
the Florida cow country, and time and 
again slashed his bull across the face 
with his long bull whip at the distance 
of a scant twelve feet, doesn’t worry 
much about that sort of thing. But if 
there was a man hunt, and it happened 
to be Walt Parish he was after 
He shook the idea from his mind; it 
was probably only a dead cow that the 
scavengers had found. 

But even before Hal rode into the 
clearing at Old Man Davidson’s place, 
and found the Thing that he dreaded 
to find, he felt—something seemed to 
tell him—that he was going to have to 
hunt down Walt Parish. 

It wasn’t only that Walt had once 























been his pal that made it so hard. It 
was bad enough that they had been 
raised together, had played together as 
kids, shot their first cat squirrels to- 
gether, ridden herd together in the fall 
and spring cattle drives; Heaven knows 


that that made it hard enough. But 
besides that there was Nell. 

Nell Parish was Walt’s sister. Hal 
had known her all his life, too; but it 
hadn’t been until after his last trip 


North, when he went up to see about 
selling Hodson’s cattle at Chicago, that 
he had come to realize that she was the 
only girl in all Dixie, or the ‘“no’th,” 
either, or—anywhere. And when a 
traveled man like Hal Driver, who had 
been North three times in his twenty- 
four years, said that, it had ought to 
mean something. He had meant to say 
it to her, too—had it all planned out; 
but he had kind of put it off. 


It was too bad that Walt couldn’t 
have been made of the same stuff that 
Nell was. But Walt wasn’t. It was 


mostly the redeye that had got him; 


he had somehow slipped, lost his grip. 
It was said that if you were looking for 


Parish; 


trouble you should follow Walt 
whichever way he started he always 
wound up in it. Hal had done all he 
-could to get him to cut down on the 
redeye, and stick to a riding job in the 
cow business, and limit his poker los- 
ings to half his earnings, like Hal lim- 
ited his own; it hadn’t helped. of 
course—much. Walt seemed headed 
toward no good end, 


But in spite of all Walt’s weak- 
nesses Nell worshiped her brother. He 
was a year older than she was, but 
she had always mothered him. And 


when he had got beyond the radius of 
her control it had been Hal Driver to 
whom she had looked to pull Walt to- 
She had _ told 


Hal so again 


gether. 


when he was elected sheriff. 

“Take care o? Walt, now, 
Hal?” she had pleaded with her hands 
shoulders. 


won't you, 


on Hal’s “You're set so 
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you can look after him better, now, 
Hal.” 

He had promised. Promised in spite 
of the fact that he didn’t just see how 
he could do any more for Walt than 
he had before, or why he should be ex- 
pected to take care of the man if he 
was unwilling to take care of himself, 
and notwithstanding that he had washed 
his hands of Walt and his affairs half 





a dozen times before. But Nell had 
asked it. 

Driver rode into Old Man David- 
son’s clearing. The cabin door was 


open, but no one was inside. Then, as 
Hal stepped out of the cabin, a great 
black wing almost swept his face as a 
buzzard coasted across the clearing; the 
bird croaked hoarsely as it beat higher 
into the air. Another scuttled out of 
the underbrush with a heavy flapping, 
then more rose from the same strip 
of woods, spreading eight-foot spans of 
wings to sail circles above the 
place from which they had been driven. 

When Hal went the bushes 
which the mangy black carrion birds 
iad left, he found, half huddled, and 
alf scattered, all that was left of Old 
Man Davidson. 

Afier that, of course, was the twelve- 
mile ride to the county seat at Emporia, 
for the coroner; and the two-day in- 
quest; and the excitement and indigna- 
tion in Tuskaska—every one had known 
the aloof old man; and the usual outfit 
of men who want themselves made into 
sse, and then decide, when the time 
comes to start, that after all they can’t 
wossibly get 
ing of evidence; and the rest of the 
that is preliminary to the 
hour when all 


in low 


into 


| 
h 


a {x 
. + . © 1 

| away to go; and the get- 

t 

minuticze 


eyes are on tne 


1 


whose job it is 


Ae ¢henis . «lt 
And through it all 


and get his 
Hal 


knew that in 


to go out 
man didn’t 
have much to say. He 
the end it would be up to him. 

“Mac” 
deputies, 


office in 


Hal’s 
came into the sheriff's tiny 
the little county court house 


MacClintock, one of 
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the second day of the inquest. He was 
a young husky with sandy hair and blue 
eyes, and bow legs a trifle too long to fit 
his horse as well as he claimed they 
did. He had ridden straight from his 
cattle driving; he tossed the coil of his 
fourteen-foot braided bull whip onto 
the floor and put one foot on the desk 
to stand gazing quizzically down at Hal. 

“Mo’t Gallagher, he ain’t goin’ to be 
with us,” he slurringly said. “He done 
got hisself hurt. He was bustin’ a mean 
bull with his whip. When the bull 
come, an’ the hoss went, Mo’t, he got 
swep’ off by a tree branch. “The bull 
done go’ed him in the laig. His dogs 
got the bull by the eahs, and Mo’t got 
away. But he won't be along. When 
do you an’ I start?” 

“Start wheah ?” 

“Why—afteh Walt, o’ course!” 

Hal didn’t answer immediately. It 
was true that the evidence pointed cir- 
cumstantially to Walt—Walt and In- 
dian Charley. The old man’s cabin had 
been looted, and the place under the 
floor where he was supposed to have 
kept his money had been torn up. And 
Walt was known to have ridden south 
with Indian Charley at about the time 
it must have happened. At that, there 
might have been room for a good deal 
of general doubt, had not every one 
about Tuskaska known everybody else’s 
business and life history as well as he 
knew his own; but, as it was, no one 
doubted. And Hal himself found that 
he could not doubt. 

“Theah ain’t—theah ain’t anything 
proved on Walt.” 

Mac looked at him for a moment. 

“Well, you know he done it!” 

In his heart Hal knew that it was 
so; but he only answered: “Maybe.” 

Mac looked at him in mild surprise 
for another long, long moment; and 
Hal, meeting his eyes, read in them, as 
plainly as if in words, the doubting 
thought, “Now, now! Are you the man 


2? 


we thought yo’ was, or ain’t yo’! 
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But Mac didn’t voice it. Instead he 
said: “Yo’ don’t mean yo’ ain’t goin’ 
afteh him, Hal?” 

Mac had put to him squarely a ques- 
tion which Hal had not yet dared to ask 
himself. Was he, or was he not, going 
to run down Walt Parish? If he could 
only have time to think the whole thing 
over, my himself! He rose and stood 
looking out through the dirty little pane 
of his single window. 

In the moments that passed before 
he answered, the situation ran many 
times through his mind. He almost 
started to plead that the trail was cold, 
that Walt and Indian Charley would 
have reached the edge of the ’glades, 
and that chase would be useless; but 
before he voiced-the excuse a sense of 
guilt stopped him, and the fleeting flash 
of hope that, perhaps, after all he 
couldn’t catch Walt, flickered and died. 
He and Walt had hunted together too 
often; the swamps that Walt knew, he 
knew. And just as he had felt when 
he rode into Davidson’s clearing that 
Walt had killed the old man, so now he 
felt that he knew where Walt was. 

With this assurance came the cruel 
realization that Walt must know that 
he, Hal, knew where he had gone to 
hide; and that Walt must be trusting 
that he would not follow him there. For 
in spite of all Hal’s contempt for Walt’s 
weakness, in spite of his relation to him 
now, the fact remained that he and 
Walt had been pals, before Walt had 
slipped so; and Hal knew that in spite 
of his tirades, and his badly received 
efforts to make Walt stand on his feet, 
Walt still held for him a mute, doglike 
affection. He wished he could forget 
that now. 

At the time of Hal’s election Walt 
had said: “Hal, Hal, I sho’ am glad yo’ 
got it! I know you won’t hound me 
like Dixon did, Hal!” 

Hal had said: “Walt, I figgeh on doin’ 
what I’m s’posed to—whateveh comes 
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up! 




















Perhaps if Walt had been looking into 
Hal’s eyes, instead of the eyes of the 
setter that was chewing his hand, he 
would have seen that Hal meant it. But 
Walt hadn’t seen; he had softly re- 
peated: “I know yo’ ain’t goin’ to hound 
me like that, Hal; yo’re the best friend 
I’ve got!” And then he had wandered 
off. Hal hadn’t seen him since. 

If Hal Driver knew that he could 
@find Walt, he also knew that he was the 
only man in Florida who could. And 
Walt, out there hiding in a place that 
Hal thought he could find, must know 
that, too. And if he were where Hal 
thought, he was undoubtedly resting 
there in the assurance that Hal, his 
friend, would not come. It could 
hardly be otherwise, when they had both 


1 


slept on one blanket so often. 


Should he nail Walt it would be 
through the instrumentality of their 


very friendship, of their old companion- 
ship in the swamps, and of Walt’s trust 
that Hal would always be his friend. 
If he did not, it would be a betrayal 
of another trust, the trust that the men 
of the county had placed in him and 
his ability to—well, to protect old men 
from just such vermin as Indian Char- 
ley and—Walt. 

He thought of going to Judge Castle- 
ton, the man who had almost been his 
father since Hal’s own father had died, 
ten years before, when Hal was four- 
teen. His advice—but he knew what 
his advice would be. Judge Castleton 
would see honor in but one course, that 
demanded by duty of public office. The 
judge’s views were rigid. “When a 
man accepts a public office,” he had 
once said to Hal, “his own pussonal de- 
siahs cease to count. He has pledged 
himself haht and soul to the people 
that trust him.” 
but mighty hard for Hal Driver to get 
away from. 

Just one more moment he wavered, 
as he thought of Nell. He could see her 
tear-wet brown eyes questioning him. 
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He loved her so! That, more than any- 
thing else, made it terribly hard. 

“Oh, Lord,” he said to himself, “I 
can’t win! Any way yo’ take it, ’m 
bound to lose!’ 

He could feel Mac’s eyes upon him. 
He turned and met them at last. They 
were astonished eyes, watching him fix- 
edly, appalled at his hesitation. 
man behind them seemed struck dumb 
upon the brink of a disillusionment. 

“Yes,” Hal said, “I am goin’ afteh 
him, Mac. And that ain’t all of it. 
I’m goin’ to get him—him and Indian 
Charley both!’ 

Mac refaxed in sudden relief. 
I thought fo’ a moment yo’ was turning 


The 


= 


out yellow!’ His grin apologized. 


was just figgerin’ on exactly wheah 





to start in,” Hal lied. He added: “An 
I believe I know.” 

That afternoon Hal rode back to 
Tuskaska with Mac. Of the men who 
had wished to hunt with him he had 
sent for two—Steve Anglemeyer and 
Sam Huff. And as Mac and he rode 


up to the crossroads at Jenkins’ store 
in Tuskaska, they found the others wait- 
ing, lounging near their horses. With- 
out dismounting Hal asked a few ques- 
tions, gave a few instructions, and they 
separated, to return in half an hour; 
and Hal rode to his own little cabin. 

Quickly, without false motions, he 
strapped his rifle holster to his saddle, 
slung his canteen, packed his blankets 
He was glad that his 
mother visiting in Ocala; she 
would have been worried at the start 
of his first real hunt. This was the big 
first job that he had looked forward 
to. If he had known that it would be 
like this! 


and provisions. 
was 


He still had fifteen minutes before 
the time he had set to start. Two 
hounds, chained near the back door, 


They were 
animals, with 


mo- 


were barking furiously. 
tall, yellow, 
drooping ears and faces. 


ment Hal considered taking them, but 


loose-knit 


For a 
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he abandoned the idea. It would be too 
purely and obviously an affectation to 
take hounds in hunting men on horse- 
back. He slung his revolver belt, and 
slowly led his pony round to the front 
of the cabin. Then he met Nell, com- 
ing toward him from the road. 

Stock-still he stood as she approached 
and stood before him. He tried to 
think of the right thing to say, and could 
not, but stood dumbly by his horse’s 
head. 

“Hal,” she said, her voice trembling, 
“do you believe this about Walt?” 

He looked down into her eyes, misty 
with tears; then flinched, looked away 
—and lied. “I—I don’t know, Nell.” 

“Then wheah are yo’ goin’ with all 
them trappin’s ?” 

He pulled himself together and met 
her eyes. “Nell, Walt an’ Injun Char- 
ley have got to come back an’ face it 
out. It’s my job to bring ’em.” 

He watched her cheeks pale beneath 
their warm tan, and had to look away 
again. She cried out in dismay. 

“Oh, Hal, he nevah did it! He didn’t 
—he didnt! I know he didn’t, Hal!” 

“Nell, if Walt didn’t do it, I'll do all 
I can to see that he’s cleahed—honest 
I will, Nell. But he’s got to come 
back.” 

“Hal,” and for a moment her voice 
was low and steady, “if Walt is brought 
back he’ll nevah be cleahed. You know 
that. You mustn’t bring him back, 
ral.’ 

“T got to bring him back.” There was 
no stubbornness, no expression at all in 
his voice or face as he stood motionless, 
his eyes off down the road. Suddenly 
the girl’s arms were about his neck. 

“Hal, Hal—leave him go! Fo’ my 
sake, Hal—fo’ me! D’you heah, Hal? 
Fo’ me!” 

The man did not move. His arms 
hung loose at his sides, his eyes did not 
waver from the road. If he had tried 
to move or speak he must certainly have 
broken; but he did not break. 


Nell flung herself from him and for 
a moment stood with her face in her 
hands; he knew that she had broken 
into sobs. 

“Nell, honey 





Hal 


moved to 


take her in his arms, but she broke 
away. 

“No! No! No! I hate you! I hate 
you!” 


for a moment the man stood irreso- 
lute; then he swung into the saddle, 
slapped the pony’s flank, and rode away 
without once looking back. 

Only too well Hal knew that he had 
been expected to start the day before. 
He had hesitated, waited for evidence, 
had been slow in getting on his way. In 
point of common sense he had been jus- 
tified; there were things to learn. The 
public, however, expects its men to leap 
to their conclusions—and always to 
leap right. 

But Hal had made some concessions 
to opinion. It was purely because he 
was expected to that he was taking three 
deputies, instead of only Mac, as he 
would have preferred. And for the 
same reason he had telegraphed to Ta- 
loosa and Halasac for horses to be 
ready, that the pursuit, riding hard night 
and day, might not be delayed by lack 
of fresh mounts. Of course all this 
furious haste was a pure affectation. 

Hal knew where he was going. If 
his assumptions as to the whereabouts 
of the fugitives were right, there was 
no hurry; the men would be there when 
he was ready to come for them, provid- 
ing he came quietly. And if his 
assumptions were wrong he knew that 
not a posse in Florida could catch a 
scared swamp ranger and a half-breed 
Indian once they had gained the ever- 
glades. It is too easy for a man ina 
canoe to hide safely, if hotly pursued, 
in the growths not a rod from where 
his pursuers pass; and a man can live a 
long time on stray beef, razorback, and 
palm cabbage. 

There was a wire from Oralla—and 
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it stuttered with excitement—that two 
men had ridden through on slathering 
horses, north. was in 
that two men, answering roughly to the 
descriptions of Walt and Indi ian Char- 
ley, had apennrec in Ross, twenty 
miles southeast, but had 
before they could be put unc 


Word 


passing 


ae are ed 


lance. A man believed to 
Charley had been ja 

wail, a good two hundred miles to the 
northeast ; and there 
bilities. The 


five hundred dollars for 





d in West Corn 





1 ™ ° 
were other possi- 


reward notices, offering 


information 


leading to the arrest of either of the al- 
] 1 

lezed murderers— - ding, in lower case 

type, the provision of sul quent con- 
ae 14 ee 

victi on—had aiready pect ent out, and 


were imany. 


the fruits of the offer 


Steve Anglemeyer thought that the 
right trail led through Oralla, while 


Sam Huff he!d that the horsemen seen 
there were 
hands goin’ to 
the road through 
he knew 


“mos’ likely a couple o’ cow 
suppeh,” and favored 
Mac held 1 his 
own council ; Hal 
that getting your man does not consist 

you catch up 


Ross. 
as well as 


of riding hell-bent until 
with him 

“Which do yo’ figgeh on takin’, Hal?” 
Steve wanted to know. 

“Neitheh.” 

Without explanation he 
Dust took the fork of the 
road that led to T forty miles 
southwest. He rested no faith in the 
that rushing in from all 
quarters of the compass. His experi- 
ence as a deputy told him that within 
a week, as the news spread, and 
the small-town most of 


wheeled his 
hoss and 
aloosa, 


wires were 


as soon 


papers made the 


the murder, Walt and Indian Charley 
would be seen riding through every 
town within a radius of a hundred 
miles, and would be glimpsed lurking 
in the scrubs, like ubiquitous spirits, 
about twenty different cow can _ a 
turpentine fires. It is easy f a 


to convince themselves that they have 
seen what they have wished t to see. 
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They clumped along the sandy road 
through the rolling pine scrubs at a 
rocking lope, Hal setting the pace, the 
others trailing in fi For miles Driver 
od of dreary listlessness. 
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It was as if an omnipotent destiny had 


set iim on his horse and started the ani- 
mai in its direction, leaving him power- 
less to turn aside or to falter in the 


L 
1 
A 


pursuit of a: whom he did not want 
to get. Ment: ally he pul led | back, resis 
ing the he sadway his horse was es 


pressed by the mounts 
1 


pace, peating away tne 


animal, 
held his 


but the 


tie could not hay 


e helped himself, he 


decided, at any point in the game; the 
cards had stacked against hinh— 
hamelessly stacked. At every point he 


what had seemed best to do, 
the back. 
him, a 

the fate that 
which 


grew 


1 


stuck him 


into 


had done \ 
id his luck had 
A slow 

smoldering wrath against 

him in the position in 

self. The red anger 

— bitterly under 

changed. 


anger crept 
had put 
he fou In¢ d | ninise 
and grew, until he 
his breath. And grew it 
Its focus shifted, gradually but 
tainly, from the abstract background of 
his luck, and became centered upon the 
men who had brought it about—the 
men he hunted, It was Wait who had 
a a friendship, not he. Unh 
tatingly Walt had taken advantage of 
him, him in the back for his 
own ends. 

His mind’s picture of Walt, the 
laughing boy with whom he had ridden 
the scrubs, changed to a vague entity, 
a leering, treacherous phantasm. 
vision of Indian Charley was better de- 
fined. He could ; ee 
shape, his broad yellow 


cert- 


esi- 


kt cnifed 


His 


bene breed’s chunky 
with the 
negroid lips poe wide nostrils; 
could see also the little, narrow, slant- 
ing eyes. The breed meant no more to 
Hal than any verminous bobcat out 
in the scrubs. He kill Indian 
Charley without compunction ; he 
determined to do so if the man showed 


face, 


loos e 


could 
even 
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any sign of giving trouble. It was 
Walt whom Hal began to want to bring 
back to his certain punishment. 

If Indian Charley had been a reser- 
vation Seminole, Hal would not have 
expected to find either of the fugitives. 
But Charley was not; he was a towns 
hanger-on, living an unclean life among 
the negroes. He would stick to Walt. 
How Walt had got into an alliance with 
such a man Hal never learned. Proba- 
bly a week of still communion with a 
kee of squirrel whisky had—but it 
made no difference how it had hap- 
pened. It had happened. 

As*the cold fury in Hal grew and 
asserted itself Hal unconsciously began 
to urge his horse ahead. Dust hoss 
lengthened his stride, and the miles 
passed more quickly. The animals were 
beginning to sweat, and the tingling 
smell of hot horsehide and wet leather 
rose to Hal’s nostrils. His saddle- 
trained muscles gained a new resilient 
elasticity. His shoulders lifted, and he 
sat more upright in the saddle. A fierce 
eagernes tuned his mind. 

He began to look forward to the 
time when he would face his man, per- 
haps at a hundred yards distance, with 
his rifle spitting through a bush; per- 
haps on the water, with Mac paddling 
furiously behind him while he ex- 
changed shots with a fleeting canoe; or 
perhaps—and he ardently hoped it 
would be this—face to face in the 
shadow of a little shelter his mind’s eye 
recalled, where he might look Walt in 
the eye, and say slowly: “Walt, I’ve 
come fo’ you!” Just like that. He said 
it over and over to himself, acting out 
in his mind just the way he would do it, 
one hand resting on his hip, ready to 
flash for his gun. 

The road they were riding was one 
he and Walt had often taken, on the 
way to the very place to which Hal led 
his posse now. Then Hal had ridden 








with Walt at his side, singing and laugh- 
ing as they trotted. That was different 
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from the steady gallop, with the silent 
men behind. But it meant nothing to 
Hal now. Walt had taken the girl he 
loved out of his very arms—and Walt 
would pay for that. He’d get him. He 
swore vicious oaihs that he would. 
Presently the horse’s hoofs began to 
drum it out: “Get him—go get him— 
go get him—go get him!” Walt would 
surely pay for that. On and on they 
rode. 

A tiny gleam of copper in the sandy 
road caught his eye as it rushed by 
under his horse’s hoofs. A little ahead 
he caught the glint of another, and 
swinging low from the saddle he 
grabbed for it as it flashed past. He 
shook away the handful of sand that 
he had gathered, retaining the empty 
cartridge that had attracted his atten- 
tion. It was a shell from a 30-30, evi- 
dently dropped by a rider as he refilled 
his cylinder. The country was full of 
arms of that caliber; the shell might or 
might not have belonged to the men that 
they were after. 

Hal reined in a bit and without com- 
ment extended the shell to Sam Huff 
as the other came alongside. Sam ex- 
amined it, passed it back. It only meant 
that some one had refilled his gun; but 
somehow, as the men examined it, they 
gained a new confidence in Hal; they 
began to feel, without other justifica- 
tion than their confidence in him, that 
they were on the right track. 

That evening at seven o’clock they 
rode down the single important street 
of Taloosa. A buckboard hitched to 
two lean steers, and with four ponies 
tied to its rear axle, was standing be- 
fore Townsend’s “Restaurant and Gen'l 
Store.” The men dropped out of their 
saddles and went in, stretching their 
legs tentatively. Ham and eggs and 
bitter-black, scalding coffee were wait- 
ing for them. The leathery, silent lit- 
tle person that brought them the chuck 
stood for some moments, watching the 
men with admiring hound eyes as they 
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ate, then hustled out to “git things set.” 
The posse, when they had eaten, found 
their saddles already on the 
horses, and rode off, 
assorted citizenry of men and d 

The moon went under, and a puffy 
squally capful of salt wind blew fitf 
for an hour. There were a few min- 
utes of the deadest calm, then came the 
rain, warm and It drove down 

ile they rode at a trot i 

the pitchiest blackness. It was two in 


reached Hal: 


1 
iresn 


eered by an 


dense. 


for hours wl 


the morning when they 


sac. This time there were no ham and 
eggs or coffee or crowd of men and 
dogs. 

The rain had stopped, nd a pe 1 





moon shone through a broad rift in the 
eee its 
make out a num! 
Among 
structure ¢ 
shakes and boards, was distinguisha 
by its hitching rail. A lantern hung on 
a nail in the door, its flame 
glowing dimly through smoky glass. It 
comprised the only sign of life. The 
men dismounted and stretched while 
Hal made his way to the door. 

He found a brief note tacked under 
the lantern. It said: 


broken, clouds. 





they could 
scattered buildines. 
post office, a one-room 


these the 


t 


) 
) 
le 


yellow 


Dear Mr. Suerir, I could not get no 4 
horses, I could only get 3 they are in the 
shed back of the P.O. office I hope you get 
you man, good luck. 
(signed) Wuitson P. Grimes, 
Postmaster. 

Hal took the lantern and found the 
mentioned shed. Silently he stood in 
the door surveying the animals, while 
Mac and Steve peered over his shoul- 
der. Two of the mounts, sleeping on 
their feet, were shaggy little runts of 
cow ponies; the third, lying all over the 
earth floor of the shed, was a huge, 
gangly yellow horse showing harness 
scars, 

“My Lord!” exclaimed Mac. 

“Hell’s fiah,’”’ commented Steve. 


“They can keep theah sorry nags,” 
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decided Hal. “It ain’t such a ride mo’ 

anyhow—just a couple o’ hours.” 
“We ain’t rode hahd,”’ added Steve. 
They walked back to their horses, 

1 spent a few minutes rubbing down 


the animals’ wet, sandy legs before go- 


lifteen minutes past Halasac Hal 
turned from the road. For an hou 
they traveled south and west along a 


at 


narrow byway that wound through the 


1 anger still held Hal 


cri ine coi ; 
but now he was tired, dog tired, and 
iriness brought steadiness. He rode 


wly, relaxing in the saddle, that he 
hat might come with 
he morning. The trail dwindled and, 
at last to walk their ho~ses lest 
lose the track, they stalked si- 


1 eles lhenisert > ant! , 
icntiy turcusn the deathly 


» better fit for \ 


stilln ess of 


early morning. 
vhere « in the icks a do 
was howling, long, = throat 


hoarse undertone that 
the chuck witha widows 
ther at rhythmic in- 
scrubs, like frogs in a 
- these things tlre moon- 
men did not 
speak, and the horses plodded silently 
in the sand, only occasionally blew long, 
vibrant snorts 1 off. 

The trail became a path, and at last 
ended at a little cabin beside a tiny lake. 
As the men dismounted the gray and 
crimson dawn was beginning to light 
the east; it was four o’clock. 

Only then did the men realize how 
thorough Hal’s preparation haf been. 
A clean place had been scraped on the 
door of the cabin. On this space was 


howls, with a 
made it carry; 


cried out to each 
: ‘ ae ae 
lit morning was still; the 


as they cooles 


7 


marked with charcoal, in great awk 
letters, half obliterated by the 
rain, the word 


“I DONE LIKE YOU SED HAL.” 





The men make out the 
message in the dim light. 

strongly braced from 
battering 


could just 


The door was 


the inside, and much heavy 
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was spent on it before it shattered and 
fell in. Inside was total blackness, but 
when Hal and Sam had fumbled their 
way in, feeling in the dark, they found 
that two canoes had been jammed, tilt- 
wise and upended, into the little in- 
terior. 

There were several things that Sam 
and Steve, and even Hal’s close friend, 
Mac, never found out about that hunt. 
One was how the man who had put the 
canoes there had gotten out of the cabin 
after bracing the door from the inside; 
perhaps he burrowed out, or broke 
through the roof, afterward mending 
it. Another was: who put them there 
upon such short notice, and how Hal 
had reached him. But there was one 
other thing that Hal never told them, 
and that it never occurred to them to 
question—how much Hal himself had 
wondered whether or not the canoes 
would be there when he needed them. 

The men unsaddled and picketed their 
horses, giving them as much rope as 
they could. The beasts were tired, and 
stood about with their feet bunched, 
their backs a little humped, and heads 
low. The men, too tired to rub them 
down more than perfunctorily, spread 
damp blankets on the damper ground 
and stretched out. 

“Get in about three hours sleep, yo’ 
boys,” said Hal, and they slept. 

Hal could not sleep. The purpose 
drummed into his mind by Dust hoss’s 
hoofs sat with him, keeping him awake. 
He smoked, watching the gray lake, and 
the red of the dawn glinting through 
the tall clean trunks of the pines, crim- 
soning the sunward sides of the shafts. 
He tried to sleep, but shivered nerv- 
ously in the damp, and could not; and 
finally, as the sun came up and the 
woods were steeped with. clear light, he 
got up, rustled a few dry sticks from 
the cabin, and built a fire. 

The boys didn’t get their three hours’ 
sleep. When Hal had made coffee and 
fried a mess of bacon he woke them. 





Stiff they were, and very, very sleepy; 
but when they had downed the hot cof- 
fee and bacon, and great hunks of the 
“salt-risin’” bread produced by Sam, 
they were ready to go. 

“Just leave yo’ stuff heah,” Hal ad- 
vised. ‘We ought to be back befo’ 
night.” 

“Look heah, Hal,” drawled Sam. “I 
figgeh we got a right to know wheah 
we're goin’.” 

The furious words that blazed into 
Hal’s throat were not uttered. He 
stood silent a moment, while Mac 
growled: “Shut up, yo’ fool! Hal’s 
paid to know wheah he’s goin’!” 

Sam shrugged, and Hal pacifically, if 
obscurely, explained: “Why, to a place 
out heah, Sam, wheah I think they are, 
maybe.” 

The men fell into their habitual si- 
lence. From that moment until the 
time Hal gave his final instructions no 
further word was spoken, 

They paddled; first across the little 
lake they went, the wakes of the two 
canoes glinting in the slants of the sun, 
then through the half-mile course of a 
stagnant little stream, winding back into 
the tangled undergrowths of a virgin 
stand of pine. Presently the stream 
lost itself in the dense thickness of a 
swamp, but still the men pushed on. 

Hal seemed to follow a narrow water 
path through the cypress and swamp 
plants that stood knee-deep in the green- 
scummed water. It was only a series 
of openings in the tangle, joining a 
chain of little pools; presently, it 
seemed, they must inevitably find 
themselves lost in a series of blind al- 
leys; but not once did Hal hesitate, nor 
did an opening fail to appear in time 
to permit their further passage. They 
came at last to a dark pool, long and 
narrow, boxed in by the cypress. 

At first it seemed that there was no 
way out of the place, but Hal, nosing 
his canoe along the circumference, 
stopped before a low opening. The 














channel thus discovered was scarcely 
more than an alligator trail; one canoe, 
with its paddlers bending low to avoid 
the vines and branches, could, they saw, 
pole its way into the tangle. Hal spoke. 
“Back in that direction,” he said, 
pointing up the narrow tunnel, “is a dry 
rise, covefin’ maybe three acres. It’s 
boxed in all roun’ by the swamp, so 
that theah ain’t no otheh way out—but 
one. The otheh way is the easiest; 
this heah’s the back way. That otheh 
way comes out in the Tawunket Lake 
figgeh Walt and Charley come 


chain. I 
‘theah by the otheh 


way. Now, Steve, 
[ want heah. 
Mac an’ | will go up and try to cut off 
the otheh way out by workin’ roun’ to 
it.” 

He paused, threw open the breech of 
his rifle, and squinted down the bore. 
The others followed his example; there 
was a minute or so of final preparation. 

“In case yo’ heah shots,’ Hal went 
heah half an houah—see? 
A whole half houah, befo’ yo’ come. 
Cause they’ll mos’ likely come out this 


” 


oS ie 
you an sam to stay 


on, ‘wait 


way—if theah able to travel 

Hal, paddiing bow, swung the canoe 
toward the channel. Mac swirled the 
water at the stern, and the canoe slid 
into the green shadows of the growths. 
Looking back, Hal saw the other canoe 
drawing back to wait; then they were 
lost in the density of the tangle, a 
narrow strip of disturbed muddy water 
losing itself behind, a narrower strip of 
limpid shallow zigzagging ahead, and all 
about, the luxuriant foliage and crooked 
arms of the growths pressing in at the 
sides and closing above, so that only 
hand patches of the turqoise 
shone through. Hal looked at his 
watch; it was eight o’clock. 

or perhaps twenty-five minutes they 
pushed their way along, making slow 
progress. Several the channel 
seemed to and more than once 
Hal took what seemed the less likely 
way. Then, at a word from Hal, their 


sky 


times 


fork, 
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movements became more cautious. The 
canoe half-grounded itself in the in- 
creasingly shallow film of wet, and their 
headway became a series of pushes, the 
paddles sinking deep in the sucking 
muck, 

Foot by foot 
Then, up ahead, they could see the end 
of the tangle. The smooth shaft of a 
pine struck back the sun; they could 
see the tops of others, standing high 
above the mu The rise 


vegetation. 
was They pushed around a 
not fifty 


they forced their way. 


€ 
q 
1 
1 
! 





rf 





ahead 
quirk in the path, and saw, 
yards ahead, the brightness of dry land 
t the mouth of the 
d resting in the muck at 


A quick thrill 
| 


in the sun, shining a 
tunnel. An 
the mouth was a canoe. 
shot through Hal; he had made no mis- 
talce. 

A nervous excitement made his mus- 
cles tremble. His shirt was wet with 
sweat, but his hands had become sud- 
denly cold. The nervous tension that 
comes to high-strung men when they 
are about to go into action possessed 
him. He pointed to the canoe with a 
finger that he could not quite keep 
steady, and looked at Mac. The man 
in the stern nodded, and Hal, noticing 
the swarthy flush of the other’s face 
and the hard brightness of his eyes, 
knew that Mac shared his nervous ten- 
sity. 

They stepped out, sinking shin-deep 
in the muck, and at a sign from Hal 
Mac helped to jam the canoe crosswise 
in the channel. ‘j 
and paddles, the men worked forward, 
Hal leading. At the mouth there 
a long, careful reconnaissance, then Hal 
the paddles from the 
other canoe, and, dropping on hands 
and knees, wormed his way through the 
rank grass. 

Slowly they crawled, choosing a path 
along the edge of the swamp. Twenty 
yards from the opening, hidden in the 
high grass, they left the four paddles. 

As they stretched at full length for a 


Then, carrying rifles 
vas 


noisele sly took 
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moment in a space where the grass 
was short, Hall pointed to where the 
bark roof of a shelter was visible, 
barely showing over the back of a low 
sand ridge. 

“How'd you know that was theah?” 
Mac demanded in a hoarse whisper. 

“T helped make it.” 

They worked on, making a tortuous 
way through the cover for many rods, 
until they had half circled the little 
island in the swamp. In this way they 
reached the mouth of another channel, 
a slightly more navigable one, appar- 
ently, that wound away into the tangle 
as had the other. 

“Now. Yore to wait heah, and let 
‘em have it if they staht out this side. 
I’m goin’ on up alore, Mac.” 

“Wheah d’yo’ get that? That ain't 
no way x 

“T mean it, Mac!” The gleam in his 
eyes silenced the deputy. 

Somehow Hal found himself steadied 
by the disagreement. The cold vindic- 
tiveness of purpose returned. He was 
again keen, poised, deliberate in his 
movements. 

“Get yo’self fixed. An’ heah—keep 
my gun fo’ me.” 

He slid his rifle to Mac, who bellied 
to a position a bit to one side. 

“All set?” 

“Yeah.” 

Hal deliberately stood up and walked 
toward the shelter. 

Walt was there. Hal saw him be- 
fore he was seen by Walt. The man 
sat on a fallen trunk near the shelter, 
and as Hal approached he saw that 
The one 





Walt was cleaning his rifle. 
on the log squinted through the rifling, 
replaced the bolt, and loaded. From 
a distance of hardly fifty yards Hal 
heard the chamber snick shut. Then 
Walt heard him. In an instant the man 
was on one knee, the rifle leveled. Hal 
slackened, but came on, walking natu- 
rally. Walt’s gun lowered, half raised 





again; then Walt rose, grinning fool- 
ishly. 

“Yo’ done give me a start, Hal.” 

Walt hesitated, then sat down again 
on the log, the gun across his knees, 
Hal stood looking down at him. All 
recollection of the lines he had planned 
had left his head. He wavered, then 
stepped forward. 

“Pll take that gun, Walt.” 

He drew the piece from across the 
other’s knees. Walt did not resist. 

“Walt, did you kill the old man?” 

“Me? What old man? I don’ know 
nothin’ about it.” 

The blood mounted to Hal’s head 
again, There was a moment of silence; 
Walt scooped a handful of sand from 
between his feet and began tossing it, 
bit by bit, away. 

“Yore lyin’ to me!” 

Walt looked up at him suddenly from 
under the brim of his felt hat, then 
shrugged and returned to his sand sift- 
ing. 

“Awright. = Injun 
him.” 

‘“Wheah’s Charley?” 

*Don’ know nothin’ about that. Ain’t 
my business, keepin’ track o’ him.” 

Hal glanced about; but he did not 
need the little evidences that met his 
eyes to tell him that Walt lied. He put 
aside the sparring. 

“Walt, yo’ got to go back with me.” 

“Me? Why fo’?” 

“Yo’ know why. If yo’ want to 
come decent, yo’ can ride back hand 
free. But yo’ got to go.” 

“Yo’ betteh run along an’ look fo’ 
Charley, Hal.” 

“Charley ain’t gettin’ away, Walt, 
yo’ heah me? Yo’ got to come!” 

For ten seconds Walt paused, as if 
listening; the brim of his hat hid his 
face from Hal except for the yellow 
stubble of his jaw. He resumed the 
tossing of sand. 

“Well, I ain’t comin’, Hal!” 

A rush of anger went through Hal 


Charley _ killed 














Driver, but before he spoke he noticed 
that Walt had covertly glanced past 
him into the scrubs, 

He whirled with a sudden premoni- 
tion. Sixty yards away he caught the 
blue glint of a leveled barrel, and 
through a bush glimpsed patches of a 
blue shirt. Mac’s shirt had not been 
blue! Hal flung away the rifle in his 
hands, drew his own gun, and fired; 
there was an answering report, a shot 
sang past, and the man in the blue shirt 
turned and ran crouching through the 
scrubs. Hal called to Mac, drew bead 
to fire again 

There was an explosion behind him, 
and something struck his back with a 
terrific, numbing impact. The whole 
world swam with the shock, and the 
earth suddenly struck him in the face. 

With a terrible effort of will he 
fought the dizzy blindness. His fingers 
clutched the revolver that had half 
slipped from their grasp; he rolled to 
his side, and, steadying his gun over 
his left arm, he tried to aim at Walt’s 
fleeing figure. A spasm of pain gripped 
him, his fingers closed convulsively, ex- 
ploding the gun; then his head sank 
back, and he forgot everything except 
the hot, red grip that was closing on 
the muscles of his back. 





He was lying in the canoe, upon a 
pallet of leaves and grass. The first 
rack of tearing pain was over, leaving 
only a duller pounding beat in the pain 
center in his back. The dizziness was 
gone, and the film from before his 
eyes; and he lay, weak and sick, his 
breathing made an agony by the band 
about his naked chest, but still able to 
see and think once more. 

Mac was moving near. Hal felt the 
canoe shift under him, rasping over tlie 
sand, 

“Mac!” he called weakly. 

The deputy bent over him. 
Hal?” 

“How bad am I nicked, Mac?’ 


“Mac!” 
“What, 


’ 
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“Why, I don’t guess so terrible bad, 
Hal. The lead seems to’ve stopped 
up against a back rib. A puny man 
might o’ been drilled bad; but it was 
a punk gun, an’ I guess yore just kind 
o chunked in the muscles. I figgeh on 
gettin’ you’ back right sho’tly. Now, be 
still.” 

“Mac, is they any wateh?” 

The other hesitated, then scooped 
up handfuls of the green swamp water 
and sloshed it down over Hal’s hot 
mouth and face. That helped. 

“How yo’ feelin’, Hal?’ 

“I—I’m all right, Mac.” 

The canoe moved through the tunnel, 
Mac wading and pushing at the stern. 
Hal spoke again. 

“Mac, did we get ’em?” 

“T got the Injun. Walt took to the 
swamp befo’ I could plug him. Now, 
yo’ be still.” 

“Think they got Walt, Mac?” 

“T reckon so, Hal.” 

[or zons they moved on and on 
under the network of vines and 
branches. 


A lantern standing on the old slab 
table cast a mellow light over the in- 
terior of the dingy little earthy cabin. 
The newly patched: door was open to 
admit the cool night air, and the yel- 
low light, falling on the door’s surface, 
still showed a space scraped clean and 
marked in scrawling letters of charcoal, 
“T DONE——’” That was all that Hal 
could read of the dim message from 
where he lay propped up on the sagging 
bunk. 

Hal alternately gazed through the 
open door at the stars that showed be- 
hind a scrub pine, and watched Mac’s 
face as his friend smoked and talked. 

It was a good face, Hal thought, 
showing strong, clean-carved hollows 
in the lantern light. Mac was talking 
of his cattle. 

“That fool kid brother Bob o’ mine,” 
he was saying, “done rode in an’ reg- 
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istered a new mark fo’ ouah steahs. 
Fork an’ half cut on the right eah with 
two notches, an’ double fork blunt « 
the otheh, with a dewlip. I don’ like 
it. Too much like 
stock; an’ we could’ve 


” 


1t 








soine oO’ 
done without 
There was a long silence, while 
dreamed and tried to forget his 
comfort. The dector from Tz 
fixed him up neatly enough, but 
wound ached and pulsated miserably. 
And, too, his failure in his hunt rested 
on him heavily; for 
Charley was dead, and buried in the 
sand on that remote little island in the 
swamp, Walt was gone, 
where. 

He, Hal, had wandered out like any 
fool and let Walt drill him in the back 


first he 
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1adq 


the 


iloosa 


though Indian 


IT a- = . 
Heaven knew 





From the had known that he 
could not come out ahead of the game 
—not with Nell lost for good; but he 
could at least have got his man. He 
himself over and 
He wasn’t able 


in Mac’s cat- 


swore at 


restlessly 
over under his breath. 
to get up much interest 
tle. 

A rat scuttled in a corner; the lan- 
tern flickered; the coal of Mac’s pipe 
alternately glowed and died, competing 
redly with the yellow light. Then Mac 
spoke again. 

“Heah comes the doctor, mos’ likely.” 

Hal listened; yes, he could make out 
the beat of hoofs on sand some distance 
away. 

“Yo’ didn’t 
back to-night.” 

“How'd I know?” 

Mac rose and went out to meet the 
horses—Hal thought he heard two; 
then the hoofbeats drew up, and there 
were low voices. 

A man blotted out the stars in the 
doorway; a big man in a black coat. 
The lantern light shown on a square, 
clean-shaven face, set with keen, blue- 
gray eyes. It was Judge Castleton. 

“My Gawsh! Judge!” 


tell me he was comin’ 
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“Flow yo’ feelin’, sonny?” The broad 
mouth smiled cleanly, and the gray—no, 


blue—eyes sparkled and snapped. 
“Y’m all right, judge.” 
The quick responsive smile faded out 
of Hal’s eyes. He had dreaded facing 





the He knew what the judge 
W to say. It would be: “Well, 
sonny, ¢ if yo’ didn’t get both, yore 
the only man in Flo’ida who could’ve 
found ’em at afl!” And that last bit of 
unconscious irony would hurt. Hal 


1 


waited for it, but it didn’t come. 

The judge looked thoughtfully down 
at him for many seconds, then turned 
and closed the door. He pulled the 
that Mac had been us- 


close up to Hal’s bunk, 


sawed-off stump 





and Sat 
Wha yu, sonny : 
[-——I reckon ve messed up, judge. 
“How ?” 


The 


to recognize the 


my man.” 








ion, and met it squarely, 


“Sonny, the whole county up home is 
it now. They've 


Mac has give out the 


a ee a ee ; s4 
just wo sniping you, rig 


done gone wild. 
whole story to the papehs, you know, 
an’ right now you could be ’lected a 
State 

Hal did not respond. He had heard 


a complimentary, though somewhat less 


senatoh !”’ 


exaggerated, tale of the sentiment at 
The judge went on: 
what got ’em, 
That last shot 


home from Mac. 

“An’ do you know 
mo’ than anything else? 
yo’ fiahed, afteh yo’ was down.” 

“I reckon,” said Hal, “they’s one of 
"em ain’t admirin’ that none.” 

“Tf you an’ I are thinkin’ of the same 
one,” the judge continued, smiling, “I 
again. 


a 
” 





reckon yore wrong 

“We ain’t, judge. 

Vell, maybe not. I was thinkin’ 0’ 
Parish,” 

An unforeseen possibility flashed 
into Hal’s mind. Could it be that Nell 
was sufficiently broad-minded—— No, 
it couldn’t. The flash died. 


N ell 















“Judge, one of us is off his nut.” 

“No, sonny. Betteh let me show you 
how come.” Hal watched the judge’s 
face skeptically, but with interest. 
“You see, Nell thinks you let Walt 
go a-purpose.” 

“Oh.” The interest relaxed. “TI fig- 
gered there was some ketch to it.” A 
pause. ‘“Co’se, you know right well I 
neveh done rm 

“T know, I know. But she thinks so, 
an’ so long as she’s the only one e 








“That don’ help mattehs none, 
judge.” 

“Why not?” 

“T can’t let her believe that.” 

‘Easy! Remembeh that bandage. 


Why not?” 

“Why—it ain’t so!” 

“Listen heah, Hal.” For some mo- 
ments the judge pawsed and sat staring 
into the lantern flame before he went 
on. “Listen, Hal. Nell believes two 
things—two things too purty to be so. 
One of ’em is that Walt wouldn’t do 
no wrong on purpose. An’ the otheh 
is that you couldn’t do nothin’ wrong 
—like hurtin’ Walt. She thinks you 
fiahed at him because you was s’posed 
to, but that yo’ fiahed oveh his head. 
See r” 

“Judge—honest now—did she think 
that? An’ by herself?” 

“Honest to goodness! I was s’prised 
myself when she told me.” 

“Dawgone!” 

“Now listen. Do you think that a 
girl like Nell could understand how 
you felt when you was shot down from 
behind, an’ turned oveh to shoot at yo’ 
man?” 

“T reckon not, judge.” 

“No, an’ no mo’ could a girl under- 
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stand how a man in yo’ position had to 
go afteh Walt to get him. Could she, 
now ?” 

“Well, maybe not, judge.” 

“All right. Now look heah. 
love Nell?” 

“Yo’ blamed right!” 

“Then if she loves you, that’s about 
all that mattehs, ain’t it? Now see you 
remembeh it!” The judge rose. “O’ 
co’se she won't expect you to admit 
that you let Walt go 

“But look heah—judge! S’posin’ 
Walt turns up an’ I have to go afteh 
him P?” 

The judge’s face was quiet. “He 
ain’t goin’ to turn up, sonny—evah. No 
one knows it but Sam Huff, an’ me, an’ 
—you. Sam fiahed at a bush movin’ in 
the swamp. He went back lateh, then 
come to me.” 

“Vm busted!” 

The judge smiled, ever so faintly. 

“Now just one mo’ thing. I want 
yo’ to remembeh this, an’ it sounds 
funny, comin’ from me: Some things 
it ain't right fo’ even the truth to break 
up!” 

He paused, looking down at the won- 
dering youth on the bunk; then he 
added: “‘An’ now, Nell’s heah.” 

“Dawgone!” 

The judge left the cabin. 

Presently, at the end of an age, it 
seemed to Hal, Nell was at his side, her 
eyes like stars. 

“Fal, Hal!” 

Then her cool cheek was against his 
hot face, her lips were on his. 

Just to himself, Hal whispered: “I 
reckon—he—was—right !” 

“What, Hal ?” 

“Oh, nothing, hon!’ 


Do you 















That’s all it had 


MINUTE, 


taken. 
A minute ago Mr. Paul 
Wadham was enjoying his 
customary morning siesta upon the 


divan in his study. Now Mr. Wadham 
was dead. A crimson stream was trick- 
ling from a wound caused by a bullet 
which had entered his heart. 

A minute ago Ralph Quade could 
still have been counted among the law- 
abiding members of society. Now he 
was a murderer. 

Only a minute, but to Quade it 
peared more like an age. 

He stood beside the divan, trembling, 
mopping the sweat from his forehead. 
Suddenly he started. What 
sound, coming from the hallway? And 
how could a sound—such a 
come from the hallway when he knew 
the house was empty? 

Quickly he stuck the 
his pocket, tiptoed across the room, and 
cautiously opened the door. 

He listened. Not long. As though 
some one had given the command, he 
drew back his shoulders. Then he 
laughed aloud. He kicked the door 
so that it closed with a bang. 

There! So much for conscience and 
imagination. They couldn’t play any 
tricks on him. 


ap- 


was that 


sound— 


revolver into 


fle started walking to the vignt of 
the room, toward the open fireplace. 


was wrong 
in his shoe 


His feet! What 
Was there lead i 
eyes! Why was he seeing 
common sense told him did 

He himself much 


with them ? 
? And his 
things his 
not exist? 


shook after the 


fashion of a dog coming out of water 


ipa! pak.geys Lscaaa 
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His head cleared a bit, but he still was 
trembling. He afraid. Afraid! 
And there was nothing to be afraid of! 


"e 
one yet—suppos ing some one out- 
id he 


was 


1 


rd the shot ? 

Leip sible. he told himse The 
situation of the room was a lien 
safeguard against that. And _ besides, 
he had muffled the sound with the aid 
dily upon 








of a large pillow which la 
the divan. Burglars dynamite safes 
every day without being heard. Or, 


do it at night when ail else 
now past ten in 
on cars wer 
were 
rat- 


rather, 
is qv 1iet. 

the morning—motormen 
i bells, 


their horns, 


they 





And it was 





] wttes 
cnaiwiteurs 


trucks were 


such a din and racket a muf- 
fled shot couldn’t possibly attract at- 
tention. 


Yes, if any one had been in the house, 
h 


he or she might have heard the shot 
fired. But the study was on the first 
floor rear, and all the doors and win- 


dows were closed. That any one out- 
side the house have heard was 
clearly without the realm of the possi- 
ble. Any reasonable man could be sure 
of that much. 
Still, Quade was 


could 


afraid. He mopped 
his forehead once more. An exclama- 
tion es him. He was looking 
straight at the clock; the hands were 
indicating fifteen minutes past pier 
Not a second more could be lost. The 
two women might come any moment. 
In fact, they ought to be here now! 
This dange danger of inter- 
ruption—was a real, not an imaginary 
danger. It spurred him to immediate 


caped 


1 
i 


r—the 

















actions—to actions which would have 
seemed most peculiar, to say the least, 
to an onlooker, had there been one. 

From his pocket he took a giant fire- 
cracker. Around the body of the fire- 
cracker he tied one end of a piece of 
silk thread. 

Then he took a chair and placed it 
against the right wall. He stepped upon 
the chair. With a penknife he pried 
open the small door in the top of a 
wall clock. He placed the free end of 
the silk thread inside the open door 
and then let the door snap shut so that 
the string was held firmly. Then he 
got off the chair and replaced it be- 
side the table in the center of the room. 

A satisfied smile came over his face 
as he stood regarding the right wall. 
Held in the door of the clock was a 
string on the bottom end of which a 
firecracker was tied. 

The firecracker thus hung suspended 
about four feet above the open fire- 
place. At ten-thirty the door of the 
clock would fly open—a cuckoo would 
stick out his head and ‘“‘cuckoo” once. 
The string would be released, the 
cracker would fall into the fire, explode 
—and—— 

Perfect, everything. No chance for 
a slip anywhere. But wait, the fire 
was built way back in the fireplace. 
Quade took a poker and raked the coals 
well forward. Now the cracker had 
to fall into the fire and ignite. 

He hurried out of the study and 
locked the door. 

Confound it! He had forgotten the 
most important feature of the program. 
He unlocked the door again and re- 
entered the room, then stepped to the 
right window, let up the curtain, and 
opened the window. 

That’s how the police would explain 
the method of escape of the murderer. 
They would assume he stepped through 
the window and climbed down the fire 
escape. 

Quade left the study again and once 
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more locked the door. He ran up the 
stairway to the second floor, on which 
was his own room. 

In his room, he took the revolver 
out of his pocket, and, together with 
the key, wrapped it up in a piece of 
rag. Then he took an old pair of shoes 
out of a closet. He rammed the rag 
containing the gun and the key into 
the bottom of one of the shoes, and 
twisted the shoe string around it so 
that it was impossible for the rag to 
fall out. 

This done, he stepped out of his 
room, ran down to the basement, and 
from there continued down into the 
cellar. It took him but a few moments 
to bury the shoes in an ash can. 

In an hour or so that ash can would 
be on the sidewalk; the contents of it 
would be dumped into an ash cart, and 
—well, he’d like to see the cop who 
could find that gun and key. 

While on his way up from the cellar, 
he heard the doorbell ring. Quade did 
not hurry. He continued leisurely up 
the stairs, then walked along the base- 
ment hall to the front door. 

He opened it. Two women entered. 
Quade greeted them pleasantly as they 
walked past him to the kitchen in the 
rear. 

Thereupon he went up into his own 
room again to fetch his coat and hat. 
On the way out of the house he stopped 
off in the kitchen and informed the 
women that he had prepared the cup 
of coffee that generally broke their fast, 
and that, as usual, Mr. Wadham would 
take breakfast at eleven ; but meanwhile, 
he was busy in his study, and did not 
want to be disturbed. 

It was a beautiful morning. The 
fresh breeze braced him up consider- 
ably. He didatt feel at all nervous; 
he was steady on his feet and clear- 
sighted. He took out a cigarette and 
lighted it with the monchalance of a 
man who had just stepped from his 
breakfast table. 
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Now for the last and most daring 
part of the job. Only a man of unusual 
brilliance and Quade 
opined—could have planned this final, 
most extraordinarily clever trick. 

Quade was going to police 
quarters! 

Why? 

To perfect his alibi. 

The chief of police, reasoned Quade, 
might doubt the word of any one. Un- 
der certain circumstances the chief of 
police might question even the accuracy 
of the statements of a king. There was 
just one man whose evidence the chief 
of police could not question. 

That man was the chief of police 
himself. 

If a crime was committed at half 
past ten, and if at half past ten Quade 
was in the presence of the chief of 
police—that clinched it. That made 
Quade’s alibi perfect. Quite. 

Quade, of course, realized that there 
was an odd chance that the police would 
be suspicious of the strange coinci- 
dence. But then, he knew he might 
possibly be suspected anyhow, since he 
was the only person to benefit by his 
uncle’s death. The safest way was to 
have an alibi, an alibi against which 
suspicion could not prevail. 

From Quade’s residence it was no 
very great distance to police head- 
quarters. He timed his pace so as to 
arrive at exactly ten-thirty. 

An attendant imtediately ushered 
him into the chief’s office. 

“T'll take only a few moments of 
your time, Mr. Dorey,” said Quade as 
he entered. He took out his watch. 
“It’s ten-thirty now, and I have an 
appointment at eleven.” 

“Well, get down to business.” 

Whereupon Quade took a seat and 
told his story. His uncle, he explained 
the well-known banker, Mr. Wadham, 
had recently received several letters 
making threats against His life. Mr. 
Wadham, as the chief probably knew, 






courage—so 


1 
head- 
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had had a stormy career, and had made 
plenty of enemies. Those who fail in 
life’s game are always jealous of those 
who go to the top. 

Did Mr. Quade bring any of the let- 
ters with him? 

No. Unfortunately, Mr. Wadham 
was one of those men who laugh at 
danger. He tore the letters up after 
reading them. But he, Quade, took 
them seriously, so he had come here 
of his own volition to ask police pro- 
tection. 

Did Mr. Quade suspect any particu- 
lar person? 

No. He hadn’t the slightest idea 





who—— 

The servants were beyond suspicion? 

Quite. Mr. Wadham was old-fash- 
ioned, and kept no butler or valet. Two 
women attended to his wants, a cook 
and a housekeeper. 

H’m. The chief thought it over. 
Yes, Mr. Wadham was certainly en- 
titled to protection. And meanwhile, 
if Quade could get hold of the next 
letter and bring it to headquarters, the 
criminal might be tracked down in that 
manner. 

Thereupon Chief Dorey promised to 
detail a man to watch Mr. Wadham’s 
home, and Quade promised to try his 
best to get hold of the next threatening 
letter and bring it to headquarters. 

The conversation lasted about fifteen 
minutes, At ten-forty-five Quade was 
on his way to his office. 

“The chief is a fool,” he reflected. 
And the reflection gave him consider- 
able comfort. “He was impressed by 
my story. And—and I hope he remem- 
bers it was ten-thirty when I entered 
his office. He ought to—especially after 
my taking the trouble to look at my 
watch and remark on the time.” 

Mr. Quade reached his office build- 
ing less than fifteen minutes later, hav- 
ing made the trip from headquarters in 
a taxicab, Going up in the elevator he 
prepared himself for the shock he knew 

















he would presently be called upon to 
withstand. 

It happened as soon as he had en- 
tered his office. 

His secretary jumped up and ran 
toward him. “Mr. Quade,” he cried, 
panting, “Wadham—er Mr. Wadham— 
he—he’s been murdered!” 

The entire office force was looking 
straight at him, and Quade realized that 
a bit of acting was in order. 

“Murdered!” he cried. “Mr. Wad- 
ham—murdered?” He let his cane 
drop. “There—there must be—be some 
mistake.” 

“No,” flustered the excited secretary. 
“We—we got a phone call a few min- 
utes ago from the housekeeper. She 
told us Mr. Wadham had been shot 
to death in his study. At ten-thirty— 
she—she remembers the time.” 

With difficulty Quade suppressed a 
satisfied smile. ‘She remembers the 
time. How fortunate!” he thought. 

Then followed the business of feel- 
ing faint and leaning against a chair 
for support. ‘‘This—this is dreadful! 
I—I can’t believe it!” 

With a “desperate” effort he pulled 
himself together. “I’m going straight 
home, of course.” He rushed out of 
the office. 

On the street he remained standing 
a moment and allowed the snappy 
breeze to cool him off. So far every- 
thing had proceeded according to sched- 
ule. 

A few more uncomfortable minutes 
with the police who would undoubtedly 
insist on asking a lot of absurd ques- 
tions, and then—then the affair would 
blow over and he, Ralph Quade, would 
come into the possession of his uncle’s 
millions. 

He summoned another taxi and had 
himself driven back home. It was a 
bit after eleven when he arrived. Nat- 
urally, he rushed right into the study. 

A small, inconspicuous-looking man 
was examining the window. 
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“I’m detective Kirby,” the stranger 
introduced himself. “Just got here. 
You—are you the Mr. Quade who was 
at headquarters about 

“Yes, yes,” frantically—very—‘‘but 
what—how could it have 7 

“Don’t know, Mr. Quade. That’s 
what I’m here to find out—the why and 
how of it—and the who.” 

Quade took a staggering step toward 
the couch. “Then—then he’s really 
dead?” 

“Instantaneous. Bullet bored right 
through the heart. Er—by the way— 
were you still here this morning when 
the two women servants came?” 

“Yes. They came in just as I was 
about to go out.” 

“Call them up here, will you?” 

The two women were summoned and 
entered the room in a high state of 
excitement. 

“T won’t keep you long,” promised 
Kirby. “Just a question or two.” He 
faced the housekeeper. “Where were 
you when the shot was fired?” 

“In Mr. Quade’s room.” 

“That’s upstairs—above this one?” 

“Yes.” 

Then Kirby to the cook. 
were your” 

“In the kitchen—in the basement— 
directly below this—this study.” 

“You told the policeman the shot was 
fired at half past ten. How can you be 
sure of that?” 

“T—I’m not sure.” 
toward the housekeeper. 
me.” 

To the housekeeper. 
you sure of the time the- 

“Well, you see, sir, I was upStairs 
cleaning Mr. Quade’s room, and—and 
there’s a and it 
struck once and I looked at the clock. 
And then immediately after that I 
heard a 

“I see. 
much then,” 


’ 











” 


“Where 


The cook nodded 
“She told 


“What makes 


” 





clock in his room, 





Guess we can be sure of that 
He made an entry in a 
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small notebook. ‘What did you do on 
hearing the shot?” 

“J—I ran downstairs into the base- 
ment—and the cook had heard it, too 
—and we huddled together, frightened 
to death. Then I said I'd go and try 
to find out if we weren’t mistaken and 
and I came up here and knocked at 
his study door, but I didn’t get an 
answer. Then I called out Mr. Wad- 
ham’s name, and then when there wasn’t 
any answer to that I knew something 
was wrong. I ran down into the base- 
ment again and the cook and I got in 
a man from the street and he called 
an officer.” 

“That will do,” courteously. ‘Thank 
you.” 

The two women left the room. 

Kirby called in the policeman who 
was standing in the hallway. 

“How did you happen upon the scene, 
O’Brien? Hear the shot?” 

“Oh, no, sir. I was about two blocks 
from here when a man came running 
up to me and said something was wrong 
in this house. So I came here 

“How did you get into this room?” 

“Through the door. And a fine job 
I had doing it. I nearly dislocated my 
shoulder trying to force the blamed 
thing, and I’m no weakling. Well, 
when I saw it couldn’t be done any 
other way, I shot off the lock.” 

“Do you know what time it was 
when i 

“Yes, sir. That wall clock indicated 
fifteen minutes. to eleven.” 

“This window was open?” 

“Yes, sir. Just as it is now.” 

“You didn’t happen to look to see 
if a key was on the inside of the lock?” 

“T did. I looked in the keyhole, and 
then I looked about on the floor think- 
ing maybe I had shot it out—but I 
couldn’t find any key.” 

“All right, O’Brien.” 
him out. 

“Strange,” muttered the detective. 
“Why did he take the key with him 














Kirby waved 
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when it would have been so much sim- 
pler to leave it in the lock?” Then, 
after a pause: “Well, I guess the way 
to land him is first to find some witness 
who saw him come up or go down the 
fire escape. Meanwhile, I’ll leave 
O'brien on guard till the coroner 
comes.” He left the room. 

A few minutes later Quade was alone 
in his own room on the second floor, 
The ordeal was over. Kirby, as well 
as Chief Dorey, had been taken in by 
the trick. ; 

Quade had dared, and—so he thought 
—won. 

The autopsy was performed that aft- 
ernoon and the coroner’s physician cer- 


So much was obvious. 


tified what was already known, namely 
that Mr. Wadham’s death h een 
caused by a bullet which had pierced his 
heart. 

Two days after Mr. Wadham was 
buried. His will was read and Quade 
came into his uncle’s fortune. 

By that time things had already 
quieted down considerably. The affair 
nad been relegated to the last page of 
the newspapers. And that fool Kirby 
had ceased his visits to the house. The 
way to find the criminal—so he had 
told Quade—was first to find some wit- 
ness who had seen him climb up and 


iad | 


i 


down the fire escape. 

OQuade now felt secure. He knew 
that no such person could be found. 

On the evening of the sixth day after 
the murder an informal business meet- 
ing was held in Quade’s home. The 
directors of a company in which his 
uncle had held a majority share of 
stocks dropped in to discuss a prospec- 
tive change in the company’s policy. 

Matters progressed smoothly till the 
end of the meeting. The directors had 
already slipped into their coats and were 
on the point of leaving when Quade 
took his leather cigar case out of his 
pocket and invited his friends to try 
one of his cigars. 

He passed the case to Mr. Smith, who 




















A most curious, perplexed 
face. “I 
these 


opened it. 
expression came over Smith’s 


say, Quade, smoking 
things now?” 

Quade looked up. Smith was holding 

a firecracker in his hand! 

* Wildly Quade snatched the case away 
from Smith. 

His lips twitched, his face turned 
an ashen gray. “This is a confounded 
ins—” he checked himself. “I—I can’t 
understand it. I—I put six cigars in 
here just before you gentlemen came. 
And now 3 


are you 








There was an embarrassing pause. 
Smith saved the situation. “Never 
mind, Quade. Some one’s idea of a 


Hope we'll have 
Come on, 
Quade.” 


good practical joke. 
better luck next time. 
tlemen. Good night, 
The directors left. 
Quade emptied the contents of the 
case upon the table. It was im- 
and yet it was true. They 
They were six cigar- 


gen- 


cigar 
possible— 
were not cigars. 
sized firecrackers! 

Some one knew his 
couldn’t be—his intelligence 
the idea was absurd. 

Still, those things lying upon the table 
were firecrackers! 

He bit his lips, he 
—to no avail. He could not 
himself, 


secret! It 
told him 


clenched his hands 
steady 
A walk. That was it. A walk in 
the fresh air. That would clear his 
head so that he could think. And he 
had to think. 

He hurried into the hall, slipped into 
his raincoat, and rushed from the hous 
Outside, it was raining. And there was 


a brisk, chilly breeze. No matter. Any- 
thing was better than the close, murky 


air in his room. He walked quickly, 
hardly conscious of the direction. 





Those firecrackers—how could they 
have 
It was getting colder. He put his 


hands into his coat pocket. 
Abruptly he came to a halt. 
6F ps 


His 
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right hand—yes, he felt this thing with 
his fingers—his right hand had closed 
about a revolver. 

A ryweed 


And he had no revolver—at least, he 
had never had a revolver gn the pocket 
of this coat. 


VW ho—who put t—— 

And whose was it? 

He couldn’t take it out in the street 
and examine it. No—he’d have to go 
back home again. Home again—that 
was it—home; then he could examine 
the gun unobserved. 

Quickly he retraced his steps. As 
soon as he had reéntered his hall he 
took out the pistol. 


It was his pistol—the one he had 
thrown into the ash can. The empty 
cartridge was still in it! 


He rushed up into his room. 
There—there on the white spread of 
same old 


1 


his bed—shoes—shoes—the 


pair— 


Ouade collapsed into a chair. 
So—some one did know his secret! 
But who could have put those fire- 


crackers into his—ah, yes, he remem- 
bered. After filling the case with ci- 
gars he had left it in the library a few 
moments while ne went into his own 
room. But if the change had been made 
then it must have been made by some 
one in the house. 

That was the only sensible explana- 
tion; some one in the house had made 
the change. And that e 
had put the revolver 
and the shoes upon his bed. 

But—who? One of the two women 
servants? Absurd! That fool Kirby 
Nonsense! He had stopped coming to 
the house; he was looking for witnesses 
might have seen the murderer 
fire escape. 


Same some on 


into his pocket 


who 
° 1 1 

climb down the 
Still, some outsider must have come 

into the house. Confound it! Why 

was he shaking so? Why wasn’t he 

taking this calmly? 


And the gun—and the shoes—he— 
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he couldn’t keep them in his room over 
night. Of course not; they might be 
found there. He would have to hide 
them. Hide them! He had hidden 
them once and they had come back. 
No, he wouldn’t hide them again. 

What would he do? Run away? 
From whom? And running away 
would be a confession of guilt. No, 
he wouldn’t do anything. He couldn’t 
do anything. To-morrow, yes—to-mor- 
row he would act. 


When Quade came down to break- 
fast on the following morning he was 
no longer the breezy, peppery person 
he had been a few days ago. The gin- 
ger had gone out of his system. A 
restless night had left him physically 
and mentally exhausted. 

The following morning’s post brought 
him a letter. He opened it mechani- 
cally and started to read. The very 
first sentence jolted him back to life. 
He read: 

My Dear Mr. Quape: If you want back 
the key to your study room, call this morn- 
ing at 50 Woodbine Street with five thousand 
dollars. Otherwise I shall present the key to 
the police. Ji. 

The first sensation Quade felt on 
reading the letter was one of relief. 
The police, then, were not on his trail. 

Then came a feeling of perplexity. 
Who was “Jim?” Undoubtedly he was 
the man who had mysteriously returned 
the revolver and shoes. 

Was Jim a ragpicker who had dug 
them out of the ash can by accident? 
If so, how had he gained access to the 
house? And how much did Jim know? 
Quade had to find out. That was ab- 
solutely necessary. He had to find out 
what Jim knew. 

If Jim were an ordinary blackmailer 
he could buy him off with the five thou- 
sand, for, once Quade had the key, 
Jim’s story would fall to pieces for 
lack of evidence. 

Even if Jim knew nothing else— 





if he turned the key over to the police 
and told them where he had found it, 
the police would be sure to ask embar- 
rassing questions. 

But suppose Jim knew all? The idea 
suddenly occurred to Quade that by 
some strange coincidence Jim might 
have been on the fire escape looking 
through a crack in the curtains while, 
he, Quade, was hanging the firecracker 
on 





Quade hurried out of the house, went 
to the bank, where he drew the re- 
quested amount of money, and then 
went directly to 50 Woodbine Street. 

It was a tumble-down affair in a dis- 
reputable section of the town. Alleys 
—many of them—crowded streets—an 
easy place to stage a get-away if that 
should be necessary. 

Quade was -admitted to the house 
by an old woman who told him Jim was 
in the back room. He walked along 
the dark, narrow hall and entered the 
room without knocking. 

A seedy, bent old man was the only 
occupant. Quade’s fear left him. An 
easy customer, he thought. 

The man rose and greeted him with: 
“You are Mr. Quade?” 

"wes. 

“Ah,” pleasantly, “then I was right. 
You did kill Mr. Wadham!” 

“IT ‘came here to buy the key, not to 
discuss my private affairs,” snapped 
QOuade. 

“Quite so. You have the money?” 

Quade drew a role of bills from his 
pocket. On his part, Jim produced the 
key. But when Quade reached for it, 
Jim shook his head and smiled. 

“Before we make the exchange, Mr. 
Quade, there’s one point I'd like to have 
cleared up. Would you mind telling 
me how you got that firecracker to ex- 
plode at the exact moment you wanted 
it to?” 

“None of your business!” Quade 
was becoming excited. He had raised 
his voice. 

















“Ah, then my first guess was correct, 


after all. You did commit the murder.” 
Suddenly Quade flashed his gun, 


He faced Jim squarely. It was a try- 
ing moment. He would have to control 
himself. 

“All right,” very calmly, “since you’re 
so inquisitive—I did kill Mr. Wadham. 
And if you don’t want me to kill you, 
may I suggest you lose no time in pass- 
ing over that key? If not - 

The rest of his words stuck in his 
throat. He had been pinioned from be- 


< 





hind. He struggled, but the gun was 
taken from him. 
Three men had entered the room 


from the hall. Quade recognized Kirby 
and Chief Dorey. 

“This is & stenographer from head- 
quarters,” explained Kirby, pointing to 
the third man. “He’s taken down 
everything you’ve said. And our friend 
Jim here will make an excellent wit- 
ness. He’s a reporter for the News 
Sorry, Quade, you didn’t oblige Jim 
by explaining how that firecracker went 
off. But we’ve heard enough. May I 
trouble you 

He produced a pair of handcuffs. 





“His intentions were clever, but his 
execution was dreadful,’ explained 
Kirby to Chief Dorey a day later. “In 
the first place, he figured that, after 


exploding, the firecracker would be 
burned up in the open fireplace. He 
might have guessed that part of the 


cracker would be blown into the room. 
That’s what happened, and I found said 
part. Then, when he returned from his 
office, he still had the dust of 
on the back of his sleeve. Ashes mean 
cellar—and that’s where I went and 
found the shoes and the gun. I knew 
then I had my man, for no outsider 
would have or could have hidden those 
things in the ash can in the cellar. But 
I didn’t have enough on him to warrant 
an immediate arrest. So I let him live 
under the impression I was hunting a 


1 
ashes 
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witness who saw the criminal climb 
down the fire escape—and meanwhile 
I upset his nervous system by putting 
fire crackers into his cigar case and re- 
turning -his shoes and gun.” 

“I’m certainly glad you got him to 
confess in that place in Woodbine 
Street,” said the chief. ‘That was good 
work. Those women couldn’t tell the 
difference between an exploding fire- 
cracker and an exploding cartridge. 
They would have sworn the shot was 
fired at ten-thirty, and at ten-thirty 
Quade was right here peddling that 
yarn about the threatening letters.” 





“By the way, chief, has he come 
across with a written confession?” 

“Yes. He’s put it down in black 
and white—everything, including an 
explanation of how he rigged up that 
contraption so that the cracker would 
fall into the fire when the cuckoo 
popped out of the clock door at ten- 
thirty. Also, that he shot Wadham at 
ten-fifteen, when the house was empty.” 
“He was certainly taking long 
chances. Suppose a doctor had been 
summoned iramediately. He could have 
told Wadham was dead before ten- 
thirty. But then, I guess Quade figured 
that since the women couldn’t get into 
the room, they wouldn’t really know 
definitely that some one had been shot, 
and so wouldn’t think of a doctor at 
once. The autopsy wasn’t held till four 
hours later—too late, in other words, 
to determine within fifteen minutes the 
time of Wadham’s death.” 

Kirby lighted a cigar. “These com- 
plicated arrangements are never safe. 
Too many chances for a slip-up. The 
simplest way to commit a murder is— 
er—um * 

“Well, 
way?” 

"a, 


“Search me, chief. 








Kirby, what is the simplest 


thought it 
I guess the simplest 


Kirby over. 


way is not to.” 


With which the chief agreed. 
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WILLIAM J. BuRNS 


BOUT eleven years ago the 
A American Bridge Company, 

having more work on_ its 

hands than it could manage 
conveniently, subcontracted with an- 
other firm to take over some of it. A 
simple and ordinary business transac- 
tion, and yet in the long run the result 
was terrible. Hundreds of lives were 
lost, thousands suffered from hunger 
and many other hardships, innumerable 
reputations were destroyed, and mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of property was 
wiped out of existence. Anarchy broke 
out in violent form, and no man felt 
safe from the invisible and mysterious 
murderers who seemed to have usurped 
the government. 

The cause of all this is easily ex- 
plained. It happened that, although 
the America Bridge Company employed 
only trade unionists, the firm with 
which it subcontracted did not. Con- 
sequently the Bridge and Structural 
Ironworkers’ Union declared a strike in 
August, 1905, and, not being satisfied 
with a strike, certain powerful officials 
decided to try the effect of murderous 
intimidation. Buildings in course of 
construction all over the United States 
were blown up with dynamite, and 
human lives were readily sacrificed 
with the bricks and mortar. For five 
years the dynamiters went on from 
outrage to outrage, until in 1910, em- 
boldened by success, they destroyed the 
palatial offices of the Los Angeles Times 
and sent twenty-one men to their 
deaths. 


It will be asked what the govern- 
ment was doing all this time. Well, it 
was doing its best.. Thousands of de- 
tectives and police were put on the 
job, and even soldiers were called in 
to help. But, although the army of 
investigators grew, so did the number 
of outrages. Many persons were sus- 
pected, but proof appeared to be quite 
impossible to obtain. Here and there 
a detective would stumble upon an im- 
portant clew, only to be bought off or 
“removed” by the dynamiters, who 
quickly began to assume the assurance 
and confidence that betokens invincibil- 
ity. 
When things were at their blackest 
the United States Government sent for 
Burns. He had been head of the se- 
cret service for some years, but had 
recently left and had started a detec- 
tive agency on his own account. He 
was busy organizing it when the sum- 
mons came, and he did not delay in 
answering it. Within twenty-four 
hours William J. Burns was on the trail. 

He had the advantage of not looking 
like the popular conception of a private 
detective, for there is nothing pallid, 
cadaverous, or “nervy” about _ this 
sleuth. He is slightly under medium 
height, has a ruddy, cheery sort of face, 
a pair of eyes that invite confidence, 
and he wears glasses that seem some- 
how in keeping with the thick-set, pow- 
erful body. <A prosperous merchant, 
one might say, was his permanent role 
in life—anything but a detective. 





Disguised as a bricklayer, Burns very 














quickly got right into the heart of 
strikeland. He mingled with the work- 
men, talked their jargon, lived among 
them, went without food when they 
starved, so that none might suspect he 
was not genuinely one of themselves, 
and spent hours in their saloons. 

Of course, the vast majority of the 
strikers were really peace-loving citi- 
zens who had been hypnotized by their 
leaders. They suffered for their prin- 
ciples, while those at the head lived in 
luxury at their expense. Yet every 
man was intensely loyal to his trade 
union, and often Burns sat in a saloon 
and heard a score of men discuss what 
they would do if ever they came across 
him. That was when the papers pub- 
lished the fact that Burns was on the 
track of the dynamiters. From that 
moment thousands of strikers lived 
with only one object—the slaying of 
the famous detective. 

Burns went from town to town, vil- 
lage to village. At first it seemed 
likely that he would fail, too. The 
head conspirators had built an impene- 
trable wall around themselves. They 
had loyal followers and devoted hench- 
men. 

Those who could not be trusted were 
told nothing, and in addition even the 
very faithful were spied on by emis- 
saries, so that even if a man had qualms 
of conscience he dare not speak because 
of the danger. Burns knew this, and 
during his long and patient investigation 
he aimed at securing facts for himself. 
He did not attempt to bribe, threaten, 
or cajole. He lived the life of a work- 
man and waited. 

At last one day he was rewarded. 
Happening to meet a fanatical mem- 
ber of the union, he laid siege to the 
fellow’s confidence. It was slow work, 
but it paid, and one evening Burns and 
the trade unionist had a long chat dur- 
ing which the detective was told many 
times by his unsuspecting companion 
that “if only he could put a bullet 
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through that interfering busybody Wil- 
liam J. Burns he would die happy.” 

The workman unconsciously gave the 
detective three important clews, and 
next day he was off to another part of 
the country; within an incredibly short 
space of time was attending the inner 
councils of the dynamiters as a dele- 
gate. It was a feat of which any man 
might be proud, and Burns could have 
been forgiven if from that moment he 
had begun to force the pace. But he 
made no mistake. He was out after 
proof. These murderers were crafty 
and skillful. They would easily smash 
proof that was not absolutely cast iron, 
and that proof Burns determined to se- 
cure. 

And that was why he met the dyna- 
miters face to face and discussed as 
one of themselves fresh outrages. He 
worked nearly twenty hours a day, and 
it was hard work, because he had to 
prevent suspicion. 

Day and night he labored, accumtu- 
lating unimpeachable evidence, and then 
one afternoon the great dynamite con- 
spiracy was smashed by the. dramatic 
arrest of Macnamara, the secretary and 
treasurer of the National Association 
of Ironworkers; James Macnamara, his 
brother; and a certain Ortie MacMani- 
gal. The three men were absolutely 
thunderstruck, for they had taken 
every humanly possible precaution to 
cover up their tracks. They could not 
believe they were under arrest. In- 
fluential friends, who accepted their 
protestations of innocence, hurried for- 
ward with offers of huge bail; the Mac- 
namaras talked loudy of indemnities 
for false imprisonment, and in their 
hearts were certain that they could not 
be convicted. No one dare take the 
witness stand against them. That was 
why they laughed contemptuously at 
the thought of danger until they were 
quietly shown a copy of the evidence 
collected by Burns. 


That finished them. had 


Burns 
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omitted nothing. There was not the 
smallest loophole for them to escape 
by. Proof was piled upon proof. The 
terrorists became terrified, and finally 
James Macnamara turned “informer,” 
and Burns’ triumph was complete. 

The genius of a single man had saved 
the nation. President Roosevelt tele- 
graphed to him: “All good American 
citizens feel that they owe you a debt 
of gratitude for your signal service to 
American citizenship.” 

That was ‘how William J. Burns be- 
came famous. 

But long before he brought about the 
defeat of the dynamiters he had 
achieved many notable successes. No 
man can be head of -a nation’s secret 
service unless he possesses all the at- 
tributes of a first-class detective. He 
must be fearless, clever, resourceful, 
and absolutely unbribable. 

There was the famous Costa Rican 
conspiracy which, after the lapse of 
time, sounds like a comic opera, but it 
was a very serious matter for all con- 
cerned. In 1896 two adventurers 
named De Requesons and De Costa, 
the leaders of a gang of desperadoes, 
conceived the idea of fomenting a revo- 
lution in Costa Rica. To obtain the 
necessary funds they counterfeited 
Costa Rican currency in the United 
States, producing false notes and coins 
in profusion. The scheme had the ad- 
ditional advantage of discrediting the 
genuine Costa Rican currency, and 
thereby undermining the authority of 
the government. 

The task of tracing the whole con- 
spiracy to its source was intrusted to 
Burns. He had to unmask the crimi- 
nals, and also secure sufficient evidence 
to bring about their conviction. He 
had, of course, the complete organiza- 
tion of the secret service at his dis- 
posal, but from the beginning he took 
the leading part himself. He was the 
brains of the service. 
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The conspirators did not, of course, 
set any high value upon human life, and 
they did not even wait for proof be- 
fore they assassinated any one they 
suspected. They could not afford to 
run risks, and that was the reason why 
Burns carried his life in his hands while 
he mingled among the desperate crimi- 
nals and gained their confidence. Some 
of his most important evidence was ob- 


tained from De Costa himself, and it 


was really through him that Burns dis- 
covered the headquarters of the organ- 
ization. 

He turned desperado himself, and 
won by patience. That is part of the 
secret of the man’s success. He is 
patient. It was nothing to him that 
he had to live like a homeless dog 
for many weary months, associate day 
and night with men who were little 
better than animals, and banish himself 
from a civilization that was life itself 
to him. It was all worth it in the long 
run, for Burns “made good.” 

He had no intention of achieving a 
partial success. The big fry was not 
allowed to escape at the expense of the 
smaller. Burns had resolved to sweep 
them all into his net, and to smash the 
Costa Rican conspiracy to smithereens. 
To bring about such a coup was worth 
spending time and money. And when 
the right time came Burns had his men 
ready. Simultaneously they swooped 
down upon their quarry, and not one 
of the conspirators escaped. 

The average detective swears by se- 
crecy and mystery. He likes to feel 
that his victim is unconscious of his 
existence. Like all rules of life, this 
one does not hold good all the time. 

Burns has been engaged in hundreds 
of cases where secrecy was absolutely 
essential, but there have been cases 
where publicity was called for, and 
Burns took advantage of it. He is a 
great believer in the saying that a crook 
will nearly always betray himself. He 
proved it when sent to get a man who 




















had swindled American banks out of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The police had failed, although clews 
had been plentiful. Burns suspected a 
certain man, and when he was requested 
to track him down, and obtain the nec- 
essary legal proof of guilt, he imme- 
diately granted interviews to a score 
of papers announcing that he was about 
to solve the mystery, and he actually 
gave details as to how he proposed to 
work. : 

When those interviews appeared 
Burns was actually living in the board- 
ing house where the crook was, and he 
managed to be near him when the 
forger opened his morning paper. The 
startled look of dismay in the fellow’s 
eyes when he read that William J. 
3urns was on his trail was sufficient 
in itself to prove his guilt. But Burns 
shadowed him for a week, and by then 
not only secured the forger’s arrest, but 
was able to lay his hands on the greater 
part of the booty secured from the 
banks. 

It may be thought that Burns’ strata- 
gem was unnecessary, as he need only 
have shadowed the man without giving 
him a hint that he was on the job. But 
the crook was already on his guard. 
He knew that the police were alert, and 
in the circumstances the fellow would 
have gone on for months, and even 
years if necessary, living his ordinary 
life, displaying no extravagance likely 
to suggest that he suddenly had become 
possessed of funds. He would have 
waited, and he would have won. 

3ut here was a case where Burns 
decided that patience was not 
sary. He gave the forger a public 
warning, and instantly his man became 
uneasy and unnatural. He began to 


neces- 


fear for his treasure and for himself, 
and from the moment that he decided 
to take precautions to safeguard his ill- 
gotten gains he was doomed, uncon- 
sciously supplying the proof that Burns 
needed. 
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One of the most remarkable cases 
Burns had to deal with was the crime 
known as the “Versailles Lynchings.” 

It was in 1897 that five prisoners 
were taken from the jail at Versailles, 
Indiana, and murdered by an infuriated 
mob. The local police either refused 
to attempt to discover who were “he 
murderers, or else quickly gave up-the 
attempt when they realized the diff- 
culties before them. The governor of 
the State appealed to the president to 
send help, for the crime had become 
an episode of national importance, and 
seemed likely to lead to a reign of ter- 
ror in the county. It was stated by 
the governor that unless the murderers 
were discovered there would be an end 
of law and order in almost the whole of 
Indiana. 

3ut the authorities at Washington 
would not send men to keep order by 
force. They did not wish to arouse 
the fiery passions of the mob and turn 
murderers into martyrs by descending 
upon them with an overwhelming num- 
ber of men. They decided to let Burns 
tackle the job single-handed and unof- 
ficially, merely granting him leave of 
absence so that he might go to Ver- 
sailles and have a “look around.” 

The then head of the United States’ 
secret service willingly set about his 
task. It was one man against a whole 
town—almost against a whole State. 
If his mission was detected he would 
assuredly share the fate of the five 
lynched prisoners, and he knew that 
Versailles was on the qui: vive for the 
coming of the plain-clothes men. 

3urns left his office as a detective 
and arrived at Versailles an insurance 
agent, and he was a properly accredited 
insurance agent, too. He represented 
an important company, and his papers 
showed that he had been on the job for 
years. 

He met suspicion at every door at 
which he knocked, but the quiet, ge- 
nial, businesslike “insurance agent” dis- 
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armed the opposition. He was not in- 
terested in anything but the piling up 
of his weekly commissions on lives in- 
sured. 

He was invited into parlors and 
given refreshment, while his host, sus- 
pecting him to be a detective, tried to 
trip him up with carefully prepared 
questions. Burns answered glibly and 
innocently, and in that way he insured 
many men who had no intention of do- 
ing business with him, but who were 
compelled to save their faces after ex- 
hibiting suspicion toward him. 

Within a month the bogus insurance 
agent was one of the most popular 
men in the town. He lived his life 
openly, and was always to be seen 
where men congregated. He had a 
charming knack, too, of inviting con- 
fidences. The ruddy cheeks and the 
smiling eyes were his passport every- 
where. He was all things to all men, 
and, consequently, few secrets were hid- 
den from him. 

But danger suddenly threatened when 
Burns felt most secure. One night in 
a saloon the message passed from 
mouth to mouth that William J. Burns, 
the head of the secret service, was in 
Versailles. The news came from one 
of the best-known men in the town, 
and it was immediately accepted as the 
truth. The saloon party broke up, for 
every one wanted to assist in hunting 
down the detective and sharing in the 
pleasure of hanging him from the near- 
est lamp-post. Burns was in a quan- 
dary. He realized that it might be only 
a matter of a day or two before he was 
openly accused of being the detective 
that he was. 

There was nothing else to do but to 
interview the prominent citizen who 
had first circulated the news, and to him 
Burns went at once. He found him in 
another saloon, and from the moment 
their eyes met the detective understood 
that it was more than probable that 
the other man was doubtful as to his 
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status as insurance agent being genu- 
ine. He must risk all on a single haz- 
ard of the die. 

Burns walked out of the saloon, and 
in the dark street waited until the local 
leader was on his way home. Then he 
followed him, and as the citizen was 
about to enter his house, Burns en- 
gaged him in conversation. He had a 
simple request to make. He was dis- 
satisfied with his present lodgings. 
Would his friend accept him as a 
boarder right away? It was just what 
the local leader wanted. He had re- 
solved to watch the “insurance agent” 
closely, and here was the unsuspecting 
—as he thought—stranger actually of- 
fering to live with him! Burns was 
cordially invited indoors and a bargain 
struck. The next day the detective 
brought his baggage,and thenceforward 
dwelt under the same roof as the man 
who had almost denounced him to the 
mob. 

The plan succeeded. It was impos- 
sible to suspect the quiet-mannered “in- 
surance agent” of being a relentless, hu- 
man bloodhound. Burns became very 
popular in that house, and in a few 
weeks he was being told secrets, and 
that without asking any questions. 

It was in that very house and under 
the very nose of the most dangerous 
man in the town that Burns compiled 
the list of names of the leaders of the 
mob that had lynched the five prison- 
ers. It was there that night after night 
he committed to writing the proof of 
their guilt. One man was fighting 
thousands, and that one man gained 
the victory. 

Having apparently insured all the 
lives he was able to, Burns moved on 
to the next town. The people of Ver- 
sailles did not see him again, for his 
work was finished. 

When he arrived back at his office 
Burns handed the list of names and his 
proofs to the authorities and quietly 
passed on to the next case. 

















Not many years ago the United 
States government decided to colonize 
certain rich lands in their possession by 
offering one hundred and sixty acres 
free to any one who would undertake to 
settle down and cultivate it. No man 
was to have more than one plot. 

Now, certain individuals saw that 
this land would become enormously 
valuable within a few years, and they 
resolved to obtain as much of it as 
possible. To achieve this they made 
bogus claims in various names, hired 
worthless persons who secured the gov- 
ernment grants, concealing the fact that 
they were acting for a powerful and 
wealthy group of unscrupulous capital- 
ists. 

When millions of acres had been 
stolen in this way Theodore Roosevelt, 
then president, decided to bring the 
rogues to justice and obtain restitution 
of the land. He had, of course, all the 
machinery of the government at his 
disposal, but he knew what too many 
cooks do to the broth. Besides, the 
previous attempts to discover the men 
at the bottom of the conspiracy had 
ended in failure for this reason. More 
than one agent of the government had 
been bought over by the enemy, who in- 
cluded a senator and many State offi- 
cials in their ranks. 

But Roosevelt, knowing that Burns 
could not be bought, borrowed him 
from the secret service, and ordered 
him to put an end to the gseat Cali- 
fornia land frauds. It was a task after 
the detective’s own heart. He entered 
into it with zest. He was not fighting 
illiterate criminals now or men with 
prison records. He was, in fact, up 
against men of standing and brains, and 
playing a game where the most delicate 
finesse was required. 

Bogus informers were sent to him, 
and one succeeded in leading him on 
the wrong trail for nearly a month. 
Half a dozen times Burns could have 
become a very rich man by simply nam- 
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ing his own terms for returning home 
and reporting failure. The conspira- 
tors had millions behind them, but when 
he declined to deal for cash they showed 
that they would not scruple to take his 
life. 

It was, indeed, a battle of wits. The 
secret-service funds were not as large 
as they should have been, and Burns 
was handicapped even when special 
grants were made to combat the money 
spent by the enemy. But eventually he 
got a clew, a tiny clew; one which he 
tended and watched so that it grew 
daily. 

This clew led him from a workman’s 
cottage to a senator’s mansion; it en- 
able him to pounce upon many incrim- 
inating documents that were to silence 
the incredulous when Burns proclaimed 
that Senator John H. Mitchell was at 
the head of the land stealers, and it 
made it easy to send Mitchell and his 
followers to prison. 

The successful termination of his la- 
bors caused Burns to consider his posi- 
tion, and especially his future. He had 
been for over twenty years in the secret 
service, a safe—from a_ pecuniary 
standpoint—position, but at the same 
time a somewhat cramped one. 

He resolved to start on his own, and 
characteristically enough he was deter- 
mined to make himself boss of the big- 
gest firm of private detectives in the 
world. The moment his resignation 
vas accepted he started to work. Ina 
very short space of time he had several 
hundred detectives in his employment, 
and, striking out on an original line, he 
engaged men—doctors, 
journalists, ‘lawyers, accountants, et 
cetera—and paid them large salaries to 
place their services at his disposal. 

The advantage of his system is that 
he has the right man to play every part. 
Thus, if it is necessary for one of his 


professional 


men to pose as a journalist he sends 
a journalist along, and the subsequent 
interview is done to the life. 


The same 
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with the doctor or lawyer. He now 
has fourteen hundred detectives who 
are constantly at work. 

Financially the greatest triumph 
Burns has had is the securing of the 
contract to safeguard the interests of 
the American Bankers’ Association, or, 
the A. B. A., as it is generally called. 
Pinkerton’s had the job for a long time, 
but now it has passed into Burns’ keep- 
ing. 

It is a simple arrangement. Ninety 
per cent of the banks of America be- 
long to the association, and in return 
for the protection of the Burns Inter- 
national Detective Agency the banks 
pay him ten dollars annually on every 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
their capital. The total yearly fee is, of 
course, a very big one, but the respon- 
sibility is great, for if a bank is robbed 
3urns undertakes the subsequent inves- 
tigation at his own expense, and now 
and then a case of forgery crops up 
that runs him into thousands of dollars 
for expenses. As a rule, however, the 
card with the letters A. B. A. displayed 
in the window and on the cashier’s desk 
is sufficient to keep the “crook” away, 
for those letters mean that the bank 
is protected by Burns, and the profes- 
sional bank thief is well aware that 
Burns has him under observation prac- 
tically all the time, and will pounce upon 
him at once should he happen to be in 
the vicinity of the robbed bank. 

In this connection a good story is 
told. One day a crook walked into a 
bank and succeeded in getting away 
with a hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of bank notes. Burns was on the job 
immediately, and within twenty-four 
hours he was seated with the thief in 
the latter’s room. 

The moment news of the theft had 
been telephoned to him Burns had re- 
quested his local manager to give a list 
of the bank thieves in the town that 
day. Only one name was sent—that of 
a notorious criminal who had just been 
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released from prison. To him Burns 
went at once and demanded the money, 
The thief protested, swearing that as 
the bank was not a member of the 
A. B. A. it was not protected by Burns, 

“Oh, yes, it is,” the detective an- 
swered. “Didn’t you see the usual 
sign.” 

“I guess you’re trying to string me, 
boss,” the thief said, “for I looked 
specially for the A. B. A. sign before 
I took the money, and it wasn’t there.” 

3urns was not out to waste time, 
however, and having proved his state- 
ment to be correct he secured the notes 
and returned them to the bank. 

Then to satisfy himself he inquired 
about the A. B. A. sign, and solved the 
mystery. It appeared that the sign had 
grown dusty, and had been handed over 
to the bank superintendent to be 
cleaned. He had returned it to the 
cashier, who had ‘absent-mindedly left 
it inside his desk for about an hour, 
and it was during that hour that the 
robbery took place. 

It is well known that the modern 
criminal frequently brings science to his 
aid, and now and then his hunter fol- 
lows his example, though, of course, 
the latter’s opportunities are more lim- 
ited. 

Mr. Burns used the dictaphone with 
great effect when he was engaged to 
smash the bribery and corruption that 
prevailed in a certain town. He over- 
heard a discussion between some of the 
men involved, had what they said taken 
down in shorthand, and when he tackled 
one of the conspirators he read the 
verbatim report to him of his own “se- 
cret” conference. Realizing that the 
game was up the man confessed. Along 
with his fellow conspirators he received 
three years’ imprisonment. 

Mr. Burns is now a man in the mid- 
dle fifties, who lives like a lord and 
works like a slave. Naturally he only 
personally engages in the most impor- 
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tant cases, but he advises on all, and Burns seldom refuses such a request, 
there is no one with a larger and more’ though it is more often than not ill 
interesting circle of acquaintances. repaid by backsliding. 

He never bears animosity against any Few crooks ever turn “straight.” 
one, and scores of crooks whom he has’ Crime has its own fascination, and will 
assisted to convict and send to jail have have to the end of time. Otherwise 
on their release called on him and asked there would not be so many. members 
for help to keep them from crime. of the detective profession. 


MURDER OR SUICIDE? 


HETHER Elias H. Purcell, a Chicago song writer, sixty years old, committed 
suicide or was murdered neither the police nor a coroner’s jury have been 
able to determine. The police have not as yet found evidence pointing toward any 
one as the murderer of Mr. Purcell, and the coroner’s jury was divided equally 
between a verdict of suicide and a verdict of murder against some person or per- 
sons unknown. Unable to reach a unanimous verdict the jury finally announced 
that they could not determine “how or in what manner or by whom” the poison 
which caused his death was administered, and they tecommended that the police 
continue to investigate the case. 

The mystery which has so far baffled criminologists was first brought to the 
attention of the public when the body of Elias H. Purcell was found in the kitchen 
of his home in Chicago one morning. Both wrists were tied with a light cord to 
the arms of the chair in which the body rested, and a towel used as a gag was 
lying over the dead man’s mouth. An overturned bottle and a broken glass were 
on the floor in front of the chair. Later the broken glass disappeared. 

In the dining room a table had been set for three people, and a piece of bread, 
one-third of a single slice, lay on each plate. About a tablespoonful of coffee 
was in each cup, but examination showed that none of the knives or forks beside 
the plates had been used. On the table was Mr. Purcell’s empty pocketbook 
and three cents. 

Three letters, one half finished, were on Mr. Purcell’s desk. One letter was 
addressed to his wife, who was visiting in another city, and discussed the league 
of nations. Another, to his son-in-law, gave advice about a journey the latter 
was about to make. The third dealt with renovations he wished made to his 
apartment. 

Investigation showed that Mr. Purcell’s death was caused by nicotine, one 
of the deadliest of poisons. The coroner’s physician found that there was enough 
of the poison in Mr. Purcell’s system to kill twelve men. But there were no marks 
of violence on the body, and it was the opinion of the coroner’s physician that 
Mr. Purcell could himself have tied the slipknots that bound his wrists. 
Mr. Purcell was fully dressed, although death occurred, according to the doctor, 
some time between one a. m. and nine a. m. on a Sunday morning. None of the 
song writer’s family was at home at the time. 

From present indications this crime is likely to remain one of Chicago’s 
unsolved mysteries. 





HE senior medical practitioner 

of Netherlands, Doctor Mor- 
ris Sayles, was a very jealous 
man. At thirty-eight, having 
attained a comfortable practice, he had 
married Miss Eva Harley and had set- 
tled down to spend the rest of his busy 
life as one of the town’s leading citizens. 
But his wife was fifteen years younger 
than he; his years and his exacting 
work weighed him down. More and 
more he felt the heavy encroachment of 
middle age, and brooded thereon, lest 
his young wife might find him stolid 
and so welcome the society of other 
men. And so, during his two years 
of married life, the lines of his hand- 
some, saturnine face had grown deeper, 
and his narrowed black eyes sought his 
wife’s sweet face ever more suspi- 
ciously. 

Doctor Sayles was returning from the 
annual hunting trip which had become 
a fixed part of his life. His patients 
might live or die, but this ceremonial 
custom must be observed; the last two 
veeks of October must find him in the 
Maine woods. Many a long summer 
evening he spent in poring over gun 
catalogues, in selecting and arranging 
his camp outfit, in dreaming over the 
sport to come. And now his vacation 
was over; sunburned and brown, in 
high good humor over the success of 
his trip, he was returning to the com- 
forts of home. 

He looked forward to a busy and suc- 
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cessful winter. His practice was well 
established. There was only one other 
doctor in the little town of Netherlands 
—young Alden, fresh from the hospital 
—and the older man had the lion’s share 
of work. There was plenty for two, he 
thought, with a wave of expansiveness. 
He was even glad young Alden had 
settled there. The boy would be of 
help in giving anesthetics and so on. 
He might even turn some cases over 
to him—those who were not too prompt 
in payment of their bills, of course. 

With a tiny glow at his heart, he 
thought of his pretty young wife. How 
glad she would be to see him! How 
surprised that he had come to-night in- 
stead of in the morning, as he had tele- 
graphed her. 

Here was the house, now; a comfort- 
able, unpretentious place, evidently the 
home of a substantial citizen. He was 
proud of it; he mounted the front steps 
as eagerly as a boy. 

Then he paused, hand on the door- 
knob, while a little devil of suspicion 
tugged at his heart. Eva was not ex- 
pecting him to-night; would she be glad, 
after all, that he had come so soon? 
Or had she other plans for the eve- 
ning? Perhaps—he wondered if she 
were alone. 

And so, instead of bursting in gladly, 
he opened the door stealthily, his dark 
face clouding with bitter thoughts, and 
crept along the hall. His _ rubber- 
heeled shoes made no sound on the rugs. 














From the living room came the mur- 
mur of subdued voices; Eva’s, clear 
and soft, and another voice—a man’s 
deeper tones. Frozen in his place, the 
doctor stood rigid, one hand clutching 
the portiéres. 

“To-night?” the man was saying. 
“I’m afraid not. It’s too late now.” 

“But are you sure?” Doctor Sayles 
heard his wife ask pleadingly. “You 
know, he’ll be home in the morning.” 





“Sure? Mercy, yes,” answered the 
man. “On the first train. I'll come up 
myself.” 


“But Morris mustn’t see you,” she 
objected. “He’d surely suspect some- 
thing.” 

“Mercy, no,” answered the other. 
“T’ll watch, and sneak up here after 
he’s gone out on his rounds. Mustn’t 
let him know I’m visiting his wife; 
mercy, no!” 

And they both laughed heartily. 

Doctor Sayles dropped the curtain 
and tiptoed out, black rage in his heart. 
John Randolph—that dainty, sissified 
young pup! Eva might at least have 
chosen a man! 

Shaken with passion, he stumbled 
blindly down the steps and walked away 
through the dusk. For an hour he 
wandered aimlessly, while his first fury 
spent itself. Then, gradually, the white- 
hot molten metal of his brain cooled, 
setting into a mold of tempered, im- 
placable resolve. A twisted grin came 
upon his lean, dark face; in his eyes 
shone a cold, purposeful light. He 
would keep silence; none should know 
of this hideous thing. But his honor 
must be avenged. 

He walked slowly back into the town, 
a sinister plan shaping itself in his mind. 
He revolved it over and over, turning 
and testing until it was perfect. 

Then he went to the depot, where the 
last train was just pulling in. Thence 
he hurried home, stopping only at Har- 
dy’s grocery, where he bought a bottle 
of olives, 
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“Made up your mind you'd learn to 
like "em, doc?” asked the grocer jovi- 


ally. He knew that the doctor never 
ate olives. 
“Yes,” said Doctor Sayles absently. 


“Yes, Gus. One has to learn to like 
a great many things in this world.” 

Thrusting the long, slim bottle into 
an inner pocket, he went on home. His 
wife stood on the porch, her slender 
figure outlined against the lamplight 
from within. 

“Oh, Morris!” she cried, at the sound 
of his familiar step, and made a little 
run at him. “I’m so glad you’re back, 
dear!” She kissed him delightedly, and 
linked her arm in his, skipping excitedly 
along the porch at his side; like a little 
girl with her father, the doctor thought 
bitterly. 

“Nate Briggs brought your bags up 
on the bus,” she ran on, ‘‘and so | knew 
you were coming. I thought you'd be 
on the other train, and I looked and 
looked, but you didn’t come. How’d 
your bags get here ahead of you, Morris 
dear?” 

“I—I checked them early,” answered 
Doctor Sayles vaguely. In his mind 
was the memory of what she had really 
been doing when that train came in; 
whispering and laughing with that 
young pup Randolph, planning to de- 
ceive her old husband. 

He stopped in the hall, and took his 
wife’s face between his hands. In the 
lamplight it seemed clear and untrou- 
bled, full of gentle happiness. But, his 
black eyes full upon those mild blue 
ones, Doctor Sayles groaned aloud. 

“Wh-what’s the matter, dear?” asked 
his wife solicitously. “Are you sick? 
What makes you look at me so queerly? 
Are—aren’t you glad to get homer” 

Under his breath the doctor cursed 
savagely. 

“T’m all right,” he answered smoothly. 
“Only a little tired. I think Til go 
right to bed. No, I had something to 
eat on the train.” 
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And he mounted the stairs and left 
her. 





Il. 


Doctor Sayles slept wretchedly. Ever 
since his marriage causeless suspicion 
of his wife had made him miserable; 
and now that his jealous fancies took 
ground he was more miserable yet. He 
brooded through the dark hours, en- 
visaging John Randolph’s finical per- 
sonality, his effeminacy of dress, his 
over-nicety of speech. “Mercy, yes!” 
he mocked savagely—the fellow was fit 
to be only a man milliner, or a jeweler, 
as he was. He seemed to see Ran- 
dolph’s sleek head, a little to one side 
as he bent over a tray of rings, or fitted 
a bracelet to some fair customer’s wrist. 
“Mercy, how becoming!” Bah! To 
think that Eva—his Eva—should have 
stoopéd to that thing! He could 
scarcely believe it, even now. 

Over and over he conned the over- 
heard scraps of talk, striving to twist 
them to some other meaning, and could 
not. At he resolved to wait and 
watch. In the morning he would go 
out as usual, to make his round of 
calls; but he would wait around the 
corner to see if Randolph came. Even 
in the solitude of his room Doctor 
Sayles’ dark face burned at the thought 
of thus spying upon his wife. But it 
must be done; he must know. And 
then 

Morning came at last; for even the 
longest nights must have an end. The 
sun rose bright and glorious through 
an Indian summer haze; the brisk, cold 
air was bracing, and Eva Sayles sang 
gayly over her toilet. But her husband 
rose sullen and unrested, looking upon 
, her with a jaundiced eye. He put aside 
her little blandishments coldly, and 
silence over an untasted 


last 





brooded in 
break fast. 
Afterward he took his black bag and 
went out to the little garage. 
tor’s 


The doc- 


car had been unused for two 
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cold. It 
sulked, and refused to start for ten 
minutes, then back-fired, wrenching his 


weeks; the morning was 


wrist painfully. So it was in an even 
worse mood that he drove out of the 
yard at last, coldly ignoring the little 
hand which waved at him from a win- 
dow. 

As he had settled, the doctor drove 
only around the corner. Then he 
stopped his car, killed the engine, and 
went into the cigar store. Henry Lane 
wondered why it took the doctor so 
long to select half a dozen cigars of his 
usual brand, and why he stared so per- 
sistently out of the window. His talk 
was random and absent; after he had 
gone, Henry confided to sundry of his 
regular customers that Doctor Sayles 
seemed worse for his vacation, instead 
of better. “Must be worrying over 
some patient or another,” he concluded 
sapiently. “Like as not Mis’ Olsen’s 
been took worse again.” 

But at last the cigars were bought, 
and the weather finally settled for a 
week to come. Reluctantly Doctor 
Sayles went out again, still gazing fix- 
edly down the street. No one was in 
sight except old Pa Skinner, hobbling 
downtown after the mail, as usual. So 
he invented engine trouble, lifted the 
hood of his car, and tinkered with ig- 
nition and carburetor, jealous, burning 
eyes gazing all the time across the radi- 
ator and toward his house. Then came 
Fred Norton, proprietor of the local 
garage. 

“’*S a matter, doc?” he hailed cheer- 
fully. “Don’t she run good to-day?” 

The doctor mumbled something, ham- 
mering with his pliers at an unoffending 
nut. The he straightened—and caught 
his breath. Yes, John Randolph was 
hurrying down the street. He drew 
back a little farther, peering around the 
windshield, holding his breath. Ran- 
dolph paused in front of the doctor’s 
house, looked hastily about—even at 
that distance Doctor Sayles imagined 

















smirk—and 
Yes, he was 


a furtive, 
turned into his yard. 
mounting the steps; he was knocking 
at the door; he had gone in! 
“Ah-h-h!” sighed the doctor despair- 


complacent 


ingly, and ground his teeth. Then, to 
Fred Norton, still stading by in amaze- 
ment: 

“Thanks, Fred. I guess I’ve located 
the trouble now. Too rich a mixture— 
too rich for an old car!” He laughed 
bitterly, so that the mechanic stared at 
him. “Turn her over, will your I’m 
in a hurry—in a great hurry. I have 
an important case to attend to—at 
once !” 

He climbed hastily in, and the per- 
plexed Norton spun the engine briskly. 
It caught at once, and the doctor drove 
away, headlong, swaying from one side 
of the road to the other. 

Norton looked after him for a mo- 
ment. “Well!” he muttered. ‘“Some- 
pin’s upset him terr’ble. ’F he was a 
drinkin’ man, now’’—and he went on, 
shaking his head. 

Doctor Sayles made no calls that 
morning. He drove swiftly through 
Watkins’ Corners, around to Holden 
and so on home again; a long hour’s 
drive. He would give Randolph plenty 
of time to finish his call and go. So 
he pushed the little car furiously along, 
one elbow hugging the long, slim olive 
bottle in his inner pocket. 

At last he reached home. Leaving 
the car in front of his house, he walked 
briskly into the office, and through to 
the living room. Eva had gone out. He 
searched her sewing basket, discovered 
a paper of fine cambric needles, and 
selected half a dozen of them. Laying 
these carefully upon his desk, he hur- 
ried out and drove down to the drug 
store, 

It was still early ; scarcely ten o’clock, 
but the doctor was in haste; he had 
much to do. Alf Whitney, the drug- 
gist, was out; over in the barber shop 
playing pool, the boy said. His thirteen- 
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year old so was tending store in his ab- 
sence. 
“Sh’il I call dad, doctor?” he asked. 
“Never mind, son,” replied Sayles. 
Just some rhubarb-and-soda mixture. 
I'll fix it up myself, and leave a note.” 
For a time he busied himself behind 
the prescription counter, his shadow 
showing vaguely through its ground- 
glass partition as he reached here and 
there for bottles and drugs. Then he 
scribbled a note for the druggist: “Alf 
—mixed four ounces R. and S. Charge 
tome. M. S.,” and went out, holding 
the labeled bottle in his hand, It was 
nothing unusual; such incidents are of 
almost daily occurrence in the relations 
of doctor and pharmacist in a country 
village. The boy set Doctor Sayles’ 
note where it would meet his father’s 
eyes, and promptly forgot the affair. 
But Doctor Sayles returned to his 
office and carefully locked himself in. 
Throwing aside the medicine which he 
had mixed, he drew another package 
from an inner pocket; a tiny, flat-folded 
powder paper. Then he produced the 
long, thin olive bottle, his wife’s cam- 
bric needles, a pair of automobile pliers, 
and a sharp penknife. With this odd 
assortment before him, he began to busy 
himself mysteriously, working with 
anxious care. 


Ill. 


At eleven o’clock he sallied forth, the 
olive bottle once more concealed within 
his coat. Stopping at Hardy’s grocery, 
he purchased another bottle of olives, 
exactly similar. The worthy grocer 
looked at him in surprise, but said 
nothing. Doc Sayles had developed a 
curious passion for olives, he thought. 

The doctor went out, his purchase in 
hand. But in the doorway he stopped 
for a moment, right hand going to his 
overcoat pocket. There was a faint 
clink; then the hand emerged, holding 
a bottle of olives, unwrapped, precisely 
like that he had just bought—but yet 
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not the same. All this time his left 
hand had remained in a side pocket, gin- 
gerly held as if it were disabled or in 
some way encumbered. 

Doctor Sayles turned into Randoiph’s 
jewelry shop, next door. His right 
hand, holding the olive bottle, fumbled 
for a moment with the latch; but the 
other remained pocketed. So he en- 
tered, looking about keenly. 

The neat little shop was empty save 
for one customer, a pretty, brown- 
haired girl, to whom Randolph was 
showing a card of beauty pins. Mo- 
mentarily Sayles hesitated, then de- 
cided not to deter his act because of a 
witness: he was too sure of himself to 
falter because a slip of a girl was on 
hand to watch. In fact it would be 
better so. 

“Solid gold?” Randolph was saying, 
in his high, affected voice. “Mercy, yes, 
Amy. Eighteen carat—see?” 

He detatched a pin and turned it over 
to show the marking on its back, then 
caught sight of Doctor Sayles. 

“Why, how-de-do, doctor!” he cried 
effusively, and came forward, still hold- 
ing the pins. “Mercy, it seems good 
to see you back! Have a real nice 
trip?” 

“Morning, Amy,” said the doctor. 
“And how are you, John? So glad to 
see you again!” 

Setting the bottle of olives down on 
the showcase, he cordially extended his 
hand. 

A little surprised at this unusual 
warmth, the jeweler put forth slender, 
ladylike fingers to meet it. The doctor 
gave him a hearty grip; his left hand 
flashed from its pocket and dropped al- 
most caressingly upon the other’s right. 
To Amy Curtis, watching from the rear, 
came the fleeting glimpse of a fine white 
thread. The doctor’s hand must have 





caught on a raveling from his pocket, 
she thought. 
Then Randolph cried out sharply, 
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jerking away. ‘Mercy, doctor!” he ex- 
claimed. “You've pricked me!” 

“Sorry, John,” apologized the other 
bluffly. “Must have been those pins 
you were holding. I didn’t give you 
time to put them down.” 

As he spoke, he picked up his bottle; 
his left hand hovered over its mouth 
briefly, and came away empty. 

John Randolph dropped his card of 
beauty pins and examined his hand soli- 
citously. On its smooth back were half 
a dozen tiny punctures, scarcely deep 
enough to draw blood. But Randolph 
was a dainty, soft-skinned individual; 
his lips drew down woefully, and the 
big, shallow brown eyes blinked. 

“Darn those old pins!” he pettishly 


cried. “It’s a real bad scratch.” He 
stopped, puzzled, smacking his lips 


oddly. “Mercy, how my tongue burns,” 
he muttered. “It just t-tingles!” 

He stiffened where he stood, his face 
suddenly rigid and blank. His wide 
eyes, almost black from the dilatation 
of their pupils, fixed themselves upon 
Doctor Sayles in a terrified stare which 
to the watching girl seemed freighted 
with accusation. He put an unsteady 
hand to his forehead. 

“Wh-what is it?” he stammered, his 
voice suddenly gone thick and strained. 
“You—you—oh, mur——” and drooped 
slowly forward, face against the show- 
case. 

All this while the doctor 
and cold; watching, watching. Amy 
Curtis, forgotten at the back of the 
store, surprised upon his keen, acquiline 
face a look of triumphant malevolence; 
a demoniacal expression, so vivid that 
she cried out at it. But with the jewel- 
er’s fall he sprang forward, all solici- 
tude. Rounding the end of the short 
counter, he caught the unconscious man 
and eased him to the floor, feeling at 
his wrist with steady, expert fingers. 

As the girl hurried forward Doctor 
Sayles turned toward her a face of 
such almost affectionate anxiety that 


stood still 
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she doubted his previous gloating. It 
must have been a shadow across his 
forehead, she thought; surely this man 
was honestly shocked and grieved. 

“Poor John,” said he steadily. “I’m 
afraid he’s gone. It must have been his 
heart. See if Alden’s in his office, will 
you? Ask him to hurry over, and bring 
his hypodermic. And ask Whitney if 
he’s got a tank of oxygen. Quick, 
please !”’ 

His tones were assured, calmly urg- 
ent; it was the capable, disinterested 
physician, assuming charge in an 
emergency. 

Doubting her own eyes, questioning 
her memory of that vengeful gaze, Amy 
Curtis hurried out and ran across the 
street to Doctor Alden’s office. The 
doctor was in, and idle, although it was 
during his morning office hours. At the 
girl’s panting entry he sprang up, in- 
wardly rejoiced, for patients were not 
yet over-plentiful with him. But at 
sight of Amy the light of professional 
eagerness changed to something warmer 
and more intimate; his round, pleasant 
face glowed. 

“Why, Miss Amy!” he cried. “This 
is fine! JI was just thinking about you. 
But you’re all upset. What’s the trou- 
ble? Is your mother worse again?” 

“Oh!” she gasped. “Come, quick! 
The jeweler—John Randolph! Some- 
thing terrible’s happened, I’m afraid. 
Doctor Sayles wants you; he said to 
bring your hypodermic and get a tank 
of oxygen at the drug store.” 

Without waiting for her to finish, the 
young physician caught up hypodermic 
syringe and emergency bag and dashed 
out with the unhurried swiftness of the 
ex-ambulance surgeon. With the ex- 
cited girl following, he raced across to 
the jeweler’s shop. 

Doctor Sayles had moved the uncon- 
scious man out from behind the counter. 
He lay inert upon the floor, arms nerve- 
lessly outflung. His head, supported 
upon the doctor’s knee, sagged help- 
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lessly; his upturned, flaccid face was 
waxy-white and still. A glint of brown 
iris showed between half-closed lids. 

“Too late, Alden,’ declared Doctor 
Sayles, his voice even and unregretful. 
“He’s gone. Feil over while I was 
talking to him just now. Heart failure, 
I suppose.” 

The younger man stooped over the 
body, touching wrist, throat, and eye- 
balls briefly. Then he laid a hand over 
the still heart. 

“You see,” repeated Sayles. “He's 
gone.” He slid Randolph’s head from 
his knee and rose to his feet. 

Doctor Alden glanced at him curi- 
ously. He knew the older man for a 
conscientious, if rather unsympathetic, 
practitioner. True, Randolph had been 
a mere acquaintance, too effeminate for 
close friendship with any healthy, virile 
man; but this calm, almost satisfied ac- 
ceptance of his abrupt decease seemed 
rather callous. 

“A cool customer,” he muttered un- 
der his breath, straightening out the 
limp form which Sayles had dropped 
so unceremoniously. 

There was already a hint of resist- 
ance in the limbs; the arms 
which Alden folded across the jeweler’s 
quiet breast held their posture with a 
sort of waxlike stiffness. 

“That’s commented Alden. 
“Rigor mortis oughtn’t to set in so 
early. Why, the man’s still warm!” 

Indeed, the set, face still held 
a faint color. It had a startling sem- 
blance of arrested life, as though the 
dead man might open his eyes at any 
moment, to ask what had happened. 
Seeing it, the girl choked back a fright- 
ened sob. 

Alden looked up, surprised; he had 
forgotten her. home at once, 
Amy,” he ordered. “This is no place 
for you. Or, wait. Go over to my 
office for a minute, and I’ll walk home 
with you. This has been hard for you, 
poor child!” 


lifeless 


queer, : 


calm 


“Go 
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His deep voice was tender; the girl 
flushed at its protective cadence, and 
went obediently out. 

Doctor Sayles stood by, passive, ap- 
parently uninterested, while the other 
still knelt beside the dead man. His 
whole attitude was aloof, detached, as 
though he asked silently why Alden 
lingered, instead of notifying an under- 
taker and going about his business. 

But the younger man did not rise. 
He still gazed keenly at that still, white 
face, as though to read there the sceret 
of Randolph’s passing. 

“It’s queer,” he muttered again. “The 
fellow was healthy enough, in his frail 
way. Why, I passed him for a ten- 
thousand-dollar life-insurance policy 
only last week!” 

“Heart failure,” repeated Sayles once 
more. His patient, bored voice sug- 
gested that perhaps Doctor Alden’s in- 
experience had missed some sign of 
disease. The other flushed. 

“His heart was sound,” he rapped 
out. “Why, what’s that?” He stooped 
closer, examing the back of Randolph’s 
right hand. On it were half a dozen 
tiny pin pricks. 

“That?” said Sayles indifferenily. 
“Oh, Randolph pricked himself on some 
of those fancy safety-pin things women 
wear—beauty pins, they call ‘em. He 
had a card of ’em in his hand; here it 
is, now.” He stooped and retrieved the 
crumpled card. 

“Oh,” said Alden. Yet he continued 
to look down upon the jeweler’s still 
body uncertainly. A queer misgiving 
assailed him: this was an inexplicable 
affair. “I—I wonder,” he murmured. 

At last Doctor Sayles moved impa- 
tiently. “Well,” he snapped, “there’s 
no use of standing round here, doing 
nothing. The man’s dead: of heart 
failure. If you don’t want to sign the 
death certificate, I will. The thing 
to do now is to notify his friends.” 

John Randolph had been a bachelor, 
an orphan. Since his mother’s death, 
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five years before, he had boarded with 
Mrs. Templeton, who kept house for 
the school-teachers, an occasional State 
road engineer, and the other transients 
who yet remained in Netherlands too 
long to put up at the hotel. He had 
no relatives, no close friends. But he 
had been the dean of Mrs. Templeton’s 
house; her oldest boarder; so Alden 
thought first of her. 

“I suppose we'd better go to Mrs. 
Templeton,” he suggested uncertainly, 
then paused. ‘He was a member of 
the same lodge Gus Hardy belongs to. 
Hadn’t we better w 

“Of course,” replied Sayles. “ They'll 
look after him. All we need do is send 
word to Gus.” 

So it was settled. Leaving the quiet 
form still lying on the floor, the two 
physicians went out in search of the 
stout grocer. 

“T’ll see Gus,” offered the older man, 
then: “No. I’ve got to go right out to 
the Corners. An accident case. I’m 
*way late now. You do it, Alden—and 
make out the death certificate, will you, 
like a good fellow?” 

“You were there first,” demurred Al- 
den. “I didn’t get there until he was 
dead. And you're the senior, anyhow.” 

“I’m in a hurry,” replied the other. 
“Besides, he was your patient, in a 
way. You examined him for life in- 
surance, at least. You do it.” 

“Well, all right,” agreed Alden re- 
luctantly, wondering a little at his col- 
league’s insistence. 

So they separated. Doctor Sayles 
hurried home after his car, and Alden 
took the sad news to Hardy, then re- 
turned to his office, shaking a puzzled 
head. As he pondered the affair, the 
older doctor’s manner seemed to him 
stranger and stranger. Such callous 
indifference, such haste, was scarcely 
decent, he thought. Moreover, it was 
a singularly sudden death. He would 
have sworn that Randolph’s heart was 
sound. 

















With an impatient shrug he gave the 
matter up, his pleasant face settling into 
a smile at the thought of Amy Curtis, 
waiting in his office. 


IV. 


The girl sat alone in his scantily fur- 
nished waiting room, gazing expectantly 
at the door. They had become good 
friends, these two; Amy’s slender, pi- 
quant, brown-eyed grace contrasted 
strikingly with the doctor’s blond ro- 
tundity, as her quick, flashing moods 
were a perfect foil to his slow amiabil- 
ity. Not a handsome man, there was 
yet something pleasingly dependable in 
his round, kindly face, to which large 
spectacles lent an air of youthful ma- 
turity. 

“l’m glad you waited for me, Amy,” 
said the doctor. “Poor Randolph! It 
was too bad you had to be there. I 
hope it hasn’t upset you too much?” 

The girl drew a long, quivering 
breath; her eyes were wide and trou- 
bled. “It was dreadful,” she confessed. 
“Just dreadful! Didn’t you think so?” 

He took her little hand and patted it 
soothingly, as though she had been a 
child. It trembled and fluttered in his 
warm grasp. “Of course it was hard 
for you,” said he. “Sudden death is 
always rather frightening) It doesn’t 
mean so much to me; you see, I’ve seen 
men die before.” 

The girl’s slender fingers moved a 
little in his, curling themselves about a 
thick thumb. Her eyes were dark with 
sympathy ; this was a new side of placid, 
cheerful Doctor Phil Alden. 

“I know,” she whispered. “I know 
Poor Phil! But I don’t mean 
that, either. It’s an awful 
thing, just to see anybody drop over 
dead like that; but this was different, 
someway. Oh, if you’d just seen his 
face! Doctor Sayles, I mean. He 
stood there watching poor, harmless 





only 
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John Randolph, and just grinned—like 
a—like a perfect f-fiend! I do believe 
he was giad of it; I don’t care, I do!” 

Doctor Alden smiled at her warmth, 
then frowned, thinking of his own un- 
“He didn’t act very 
grieved,” he conceded. “But then, he’s 
never had much to do with Randolph 
one couldn’t call them friends, exactly 
You wouldn’t expect him to be very 
much upset. And Sayles is a distant, 
reserved sort of chap, anyhow; a cool 
customer, if ever I saw one,” he fin- 
ished, thinking of the older man’s in- 
different attitude. 

“He acted awfully glad to see him 
when he came in,” protested Amy. “To 
see John, I mean. Shook hands with 
him, and patted him with the other 
hand, and everything, as though he was 
awfully fond of him. And then, when 
John began to act so queer, he looked 
just glad, as if he wanted him to die!” 

“You must have imagined it, Amy,” 
argued the doctor seriously. “Sayles 
is a stiff, cold sort enough, when he’s 
on his dignity ; but he couldn’t have had 
anything against Randolph. Why, they 
scarcely know each other.” 

he girl leaned closer. “I know,” 
she whispered. “But, listen. You know 
the doctor’s awfully jealous of his wife 
—Fva’s told me so herself. We've al- 
ways been good friends; we went to 
school together, and everything. And 
John Randolph’s been calling on her. 
I know all about it, but he doesn’t; it 
was to be a surprise for him, you see. 
And maybe”—her voice sank still lower, 
until it was the merest breath; she 
leaned toward Doctor Alden until her 
soft, wavy hair touched his cheek. “I 
wouldn’t dare breathe this to another 
soul, Phil; but I trust you. We’re such 
good friends, aren’t we?. Well, T just 
thought, maybe Doctor Sayles found 
out about John’s going to see Eva, and 
didn’t know why, of course—and—and 
thought maybe everything wasn’t just 
right, you know. He’s so terribly jeal- 


spoken misgivings. 


. 
> 
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ous.” “And if 
he did, maybe 

The doctor smiled once more toler- 
antly, “And if he did?” he repeated. 
“Even if Sayles was jealous of Ran- 
dolph; and that seems unlikely enough. 
Poor John wasn’t a very strong char- 


She blushed faintly. 


” 





acter, I’m afraid. But even so—the 
doctor came in and shook hands with 
him. That was all, wasn’t it? And 


you were right there, watching. So 
what could he have done?” 


“T don’t know,” confessed the girl 
“Nothing, I suppose. But anyway, they 


both acted awfully queer. And’’—as 
a new thought struck her—‘“‘John was 
trying to say something, just as he fell 
over. He complainéd about his tongue 
burning and tingling, and then he looked 
at Doctor Sayles just awfully, and he 





said: ‘What is it—you—you—oh, 
mur And he stopped, and 
dropped down dead.” 

“Well,” was the doctor’s patient 


reply, “I don’t see how that amounts 
to anything. He didn’t know what the 
matter was, and he asked the doctor. 
And as for the rest, why, John was 
always saying: ‘Oh, mercy! It was 
his pet expression; you’ve heard him 
use it a hundred times, haven’t you, 
now ?” 

“Of course,” admitted Amy, still un- 
convinced. ‘But it seemed to me like 
he was trying to say: ‘What have you 
done to me?’ And that last, too—he 
might have been going to say ‘Oh, 
mercy!’ I know—maybe he was. Or” 
—she hesitated, looking at her compan- 
ion with wide, fear-filled eyes—“or it 
might have been: ‘Oh, murder!’ ” 


V. 

Leaving Miss Curtis at her door, 
young Alden walked slowly back down- 
town, his mind in a maze of fancies, 
pleasant and the reverse. It was ab- 
surd to think that Doctor Sayles could 
have had any part in poor John Ran- 
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dolph’s sudden passing; yet sinister 
thoughts persisted in obtruding them- 
selves. The doctor was a harsh, stern 
man, and violent in his passions, as 
Alden knew; a man of the old Spanish 
type, hot and vindictive in anger, cap- 
able of craft and cold, implacable 
hatreds. And yet—of course it was 
absurd to think he might have murdered 
the harmless, ladylike jeweler. Even 
given cause, the man was too sane, too 
well-balanced, for such medieval venge- 
ance. Moreover, what opportunity 
had there been? Amy Curtis had seen 
their whole meeting. 

His face lightened at thought of the 
girl. How sweet it had been to hold 
her soft little hand, to listen to her 
whispered confidences. “I trust you,” 
she had said. ‘““We’re such good friends, 
aren’t we?” They were, indeed, whis- 
pered the young doctor to himself; and 
it would not be his fauit if that friend- 
ship did not change to something in- 
finitely stronger and sweeter. So he 
dismissed his graver thoughts, to dream 
of her. 

In front of the office he stopped to 
look at his watch. Only twelve o’clock. 
How much had passed in a short hour 
or so! The doctor, an orphan, and not 
over-blessed with this world’s goods, 
slept in a little room behind his office, 
and ate at the local hotel. He could 
not get his dinner until one o’clock; no 
patients waited in his office. Well, he 
would drop into the drug store and 
chat with Whitney for a moment. The 
matter-of-fact druggist, with his sane, 
practical outlook, would dissipate Al- 
den’s oddly persistent suspicions of the 
jeweler’s sudden death. 

Passing behind the prescription-case 
with a physician’s privilege, he found 
the lanky, flat-chested pharmacist grum- 
bling over a row of bottles. 

“"Lo, doc!” he grunted. “S’ down. 
Too bad about John Randolph, wasn’t 
it? ’Sa matter with him, anyhow, huh? 
Heart? We-ell, John was always kind 

















of pindlin’ and puny, but I didn’t think 
he’d go that quick. The lodge’s taken 


charge of everything—his folks are all. 


dead, y’ know. Hank Griggs’ moved 

the body over to his place; goin’ to em- 
»balm him’s afternoon, soon’s he gets 
the Jasperses. Jennie’s fu- 
Eank’ll be 
back ‘bout four, [ expect. I hear John 
keeled over while he was talkin’ to 
Doc Sayles. He'd ought to have been 
safe enough, with a doctor right there!” 
And Mr. Whitney chuckled at this slight 
and ancient joke, his huge, drooping 
mustache working up and down to his 
mirth. 

Then he paused, peering through 
thick spectacles at the crabbed, illegible 
prescription before him. He pursed his 
lips, so that the great mustache thrust 
straight out in front—always a sign of 
irritation, 

“Wisht you doctors’d take 
a course in penmanship,” he grumbled. 
“You ’nd Sayles’re bad enough, gosh 
knows—but this here’s from old Rogers, 
the homeopath over to Pratt’s Mills. 
Mis’ Ellis always sends for him, y’ 
know. Her kid’s sick again. What’s 
this, doc, c’n you make it out? Atro- 
pine? Adonidin?” 


back from 


i’ + , ee , 
nerais at two, y know. 


some of 


“Why, no,” answered Alden, stoop- 
ine over the 1 


cramped “No. 
Ac—aconitine, isn’t it ?” 


scrawl. 
agreed the other. “Sure. 
Regular homeopath pre- 
‘Teaspoonful in a bar- 
rel of water, and take three drops every 
hour.” Heh, heh, heh! ‘Trituration!’ 
Gosh, yes! Where’s my _ granules? 
Here they are. Now I show ’em to the 
aconitine bottle, and they’re fixed.” 
Still unexpurgated 
opinion of the homeopathic theory of 


“sre it 1S, 
Aconitine ! 


scription, too. 


expressing his 


trituration, he ran a searching eye along 
the shelf before him. 

Here 
Bottle’s empty. Hm-m-m; 
Ain’t even enough for 


“Now where’s the aconitine? 
—Oh, gosh! 
clean empty. 
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old Rogers’ dope. That’s dreadful 
queer. I was lookin’ this shelf over 
only yesterday, and I had ’most a 
drachm of aconitine.” His luxuriant 
mustache bristled forward; he looked 
doubtfully at the doctor, for aconitine 
is a deadly poison. ‘Doc, whaddayou 
s’pose’s come of that aconitine?” 

Doctor Alden shook his head. ‘Per- 
haps you used it up yourself,” he sug- 
gested. 

“Nope,” replied the druggist, riffling 
over a little sheaf of prescriptions. 
“Nothin? here callin’ for aconitine. 
Anyways, nobody but me compounds, 
since I let George go; and I don’t get 
so many prescriptions in a day that I’d 
forget what was in ’em. ’Sides, you 
and Sayles neither one uses aconitine 
much. You, Bill!’ he called to his son, 
lounging at the soda fountain. “Bill! 
you been messin’ with these drugs?” 

“Why, no, dad,” piped the boy, com- 
ing back with injured innocence strong- 
marked upon his freckled face. “Of 
course not! ’S a matter? Was it one 
o’ them bottles on the third shelf? Why, 
Doc Sayles ’as in here ’s mornin,’ while 
you was over shootin’ pool, ’n’ he went 
back ’n’ mixed ’im up somepin. Said 
not to call you; he’d leave a note.” 

“Yeah,” replied Whitney. “Here 
*tis—just rhubarb and soda. ’Sides, 
Sayles never uses aconitine.” 

“Why,” persisted the boy, “anyways, 
he ’as round that side a lot. He reached 
up onto that third shelf, ’cause I seen 
the shadow of his arm through the 
glass.” 

“Seen, you limb!” roared his father. 
“Saw, you mean. You mind your gram- 
mar, son; it’s gettin’ worse’n mine. Get 
back there, now, an’ fix up a soda for 
Mamie Brink. Can’t you see 
I’ll have to leaye this go, I 


she’s 
waitin’? 
spose, and phone an order in to Buffalo 
for *S funny what 
could ’a’ come of that stuff, too. Mebbe 
I didn’t look close enough last night.” 


more aconitine. 
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It was evident that Alf Whitney had 
no idea of connecting the loss of his 
aconitine with Doctor Sayles’ visit ; but 
Alden was of a different mind. He said 
nothing, but his face was very grave as 
he left the store and turned back into 
his own office instead of toward his 
waiting dinner. 

For a long while he sat lost in 
thought. 

“Aconitine,” he whispered finally, un- 
der breath. “Aconitine!” and shud- 
dered a little. 

Running a hand along the shelf which 
held his scanty medical library, he took 
down a textbook on therapeutics and 
materia medica. Through this he 
searched, a vague and growing horror 
in his mind. Doctor Sayles’ strange 
manner, Amy Curtis’ disquieting suspi- 
cions, and now a dram of aconitine 
which had disappeared from the drug 
store after Sayles’ visit there—all these 
things added themselves together to his 
discomforting, for Doctor Alden was 
a mild-hearted man who loved peace for 
its own sake, and hated to think ill of 
any one? 

He read: 





Aconite root, also called Monkshood or 
Wolfbane. A common weed, resembling 
Armoracia, or horseradish. The active prin- 
ciple is the very poisonous alkaloid, Acon- 
itine. 


He leafed over a page or two of 
physiological actions, and turned to: 


Toxicology: Aconite root is sometimes 
mistaken for horseradish, and wholesale poi- 
sonings have resulted. Certain tribes 
of northern India use an extract as an arrow 
poison, and to poison knives, as it is very 
readily absorbed into the blood. A danger- 
ous quantity may be absorbed through 
abraded skin, or even a prick, so that ex- 
ternal applications must be used with care. 

The alkaloid, aconitine, is highly 
poisonous, 1-200 grain being a full medicinal 
dose. An amount sufficient to cause death 


may be crystallized out of solution upon a 
knife blade, or even a needle point. 
The symptoms of aconitine poisoning set in 
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immediately, with burning of the mouth, 
tingling of the tongue, followed by numb- 
ness. Speech becomes thick, the pupils are 
widely dilated. The patient begins 
to stagger, loses control of limbs. Death is 
due to asphyxia from paralysis of the 
muscles of respiration. When aconite itself 
is uscd, death follows in four to twelve 
hours, but aconitine, if given in massive 
doses, may cause almost instant death. The 
patient may be conscious to the last, but the 
drug is a cerebral depressant, and in cases 
of poisoning syncope often occurs very early, 
Rarely, the patient falls into a profound 
coma, which 





Doctor Alden closed his book with 
a little snap, as though in that act he 
conquered some inner reluctance, broke 
some bond of loyalty. For a time he 
sat very still, staring through big, round 
spectacles with blue eyes grown stern 
and hard. He did not see the modestly 
furnished office; he did not think of the 
dinner which was growing cold in the 
Palace Hotel. Before his mind’s eye 
was the vision of a wax-white, stiffened 
hand, on whose back were five or six 
tiny punctures. One by one, he was 
severing the bonds of friendship, of 
loyalty to an older colleague, of pro- 
fessional secrecy; the ethical ties of the 
Hippocratic guild. 

However causelessly, however fan- 
tastic the whole thing might seem, Doc- 
tor Morris Sayles had committed a 
cold-blooded murder; of that he was 
assured. He had no legal proof; the 
evidence—if evidence it might be called 
—was purely circumstantial. But he 
was convinced; and he resolved in his 
own placid but resolute mind that jus- 
tice must be done. If he, Philip Alden, 
could prove it, Doctor Sayles should 
be arrested this very day, and should 
pay the penalty of his crime. 

And on this determination he rose 
at last, his round face squared and 
sternly set, and went forth in search 
of Amy Curtis. First he would ques- 
tion her further ; perhaps she might add 
to her story, now that he knew what 
to ask her. 
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It was nearly two o’clock, but Doctor 
Alden had forgotten his dinner. As 
he closed the office door behind him, he 
caught a glimpse of Miss Curtis enter- 
ing Hardy’s grocery across the street, 
and straightway set out after her. 
Flardy, bean ning t upon his pretty 
customer, was wrapping up some small 
purchase. doctor ignored; 
sweeping upon the girl, he led 
her back to a corner where Gus’ high- 
backed desk flanked the huge, round 
stove. 

“I want to ask you something, 
he began abruptly. “About John Ran- 
dolph. Was Doctor Sayles carr 
anything when he came into the store: 

“Why, yes,” she answered, wonder- 
ing at his stern face. “He had a bottle 
of olives, I remember.” 

Alden shook his head in doubt; that 
couldn’t be it. ‘Try and remember,” 
he urged, “just exactly what happened.” 

“Why,” repeated the girl, her brow 
furrowed prettily in an effort at con- 
centration, “the carry 
ing that olive hand 


Gus 


T_T 3000 
Him the 


down 


Amy,” 


ying 





” 


doctor came in, 
bottle. His other 


was in his pocket, I remember. Well, 
he came up to the counter, and spoke 


to me, and then he said: ; 
or something, real friendly, and put the 
bottle down and shook hands. John was 
bolting a little card of beauty pins, and 
they pricked him.” 


‘Hello, John, 


“Didn’t you say the doctor used both 
hands?” asked Alden. 

Her brow cleared. “Why, yes. He 
took his left hand out of his pocket— 
I remember there was a raveling or 
something caught on it—and patted the 
back of John’s hand.” 
then John 
prompted Doctor 
sure the doctor 
in his left hand?” 

Amy nodded emphatically. 
picked up that olive bottle,” 
clared. 


said ‘Ouch? 
Alden. “Are you 
didn’t have anything 


“And 


“He 
she de- 
“Picked it up right away, be- 


"in the 
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fore John fainted or anything. And 


then I saw his left hand, and I’m sure 
it was empty. Even that raveling had 
dropped. He didn’t have anything in 


either hand, only that bottle of olives.” 

Doctor Alden took off his glasses 
and wiped them!’ carefully. “I don’t 
know what to think,” said he ruefully 
‘About what?” Amy curiously asked. 
“You aren’t worrying over what I said 
this morning? It wasn’t anything only 
my imagination, [ thought about it 
after I got home, and wished I waved 


said anything, even to you. It.yvas just 
nonsense; I was all upset, “a it 
was so frightfully sudden.” She 


laughed nervously 
The doctor made no reply, but his 
opinion was unchanged. Slow to come 
toa conclusion, he was slower still to 
relinquish it, once fully formed. He 
was still convinced that Doctor Sayles 
was a murderer; 
that he could 


tive tests ior 
1 
I 


only he doubted now 
The quantita- 
the presence of aconitine 
human body are_ uncertain 
enough; one can find honest experts 
to disagree as to its presence in any 
case. Moreover, an eye-witness was 
sure that the doctor had nothing in his 
hand except a bottle of olives; and the 
tiny pricks on the jeweler’s hand were 
plausibly explained ; was he not holding 
Against all this, Alden 
could place nothing but his own intu- 
seh belief, a fancy, which she 

ierself had already declared to be ab- 
pri and the fact that a dram of 
aconitine was missing from the drug 
tore. And Alf Whitney, he knew, 
could not swear that the drug had been 
there last night. 

It was baffling: but Doctor Alden did 
not give up. He was still convinced 
that John Randolph had not died a 
natural death, and the failure of any 
ponderable evidence to that end only 
fixed him more stubbornly in his opin- 
ion. 

But 


prove it. 


severa] pins? 
1,1 


girl’s 


Amy was speaking. He came 
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to himself with a start. 
you say?” he apologized. 

She pouted prettily. “I don’t think 
you're very polite,” she declared, ‘not 
to be listening to me. I said, 1 wonder 
if Eva’ll put off her party now?” 

“What party is that?” 

“Why, haven’t you heard? To-day 
is Doctor Sayles’ birthday; he’s forty 
years old. And Eva’s going to give 
him a surprise party this afternoon. 
She planned everything while he was 
away on his vacation, and he doesn’t 
know a thing about it. Hasn’t she 
asked you yet? Well, she’s going to, 
I know. It’s very informal, you see— 
she'll probably call you up pretty soon. 
I know she wants you and me to come 
over early and help get things ready. 
She’s even arranged with old Mrs. Ol- 
sen to send for the doctor, so he’ll be 
out of the way until we’re all ready 
for him. The old lady’s always ailing, 
you know. And Doctor Say 
Hush! Here he comes, now !” 

The doctor, his dark face drawn and 
haggard, was just entering the store. 

“Well, doc,” greeted Hardy, affably, 
“too bad about poor Johnny Randolph, 
wasn’t it? Doc Alden here seen me ’s 
mornin’. Said you was too busy t’ 
come in then. ’S all right, the lodge’ll 
take care of ever’thing, funeral an’ all. 
An’ you just send your bill in to us, 
doc. We'll settle it.” 

Sayles started and shrank back, al- 
most as though in horror at this sug- 
gestion. “N-no!” he cried violently. “I 
won’t take anything. There’s no charge 
—nothing! Don’t speak of it again.” 

“Well, all right, doc,” placated the 
other, rather surprised at his vehe- 
mence. “We won’t say nothin’ more 
about And what was they you 
wanted S’ more 
olives, ’a’ liked 


“What did 





it. 
’s afternoon, huh? 
mebbe? You must ’a 


He chuckled 


them awful well, doc!” 
amiably. 

But Doctor Sayles frowned and drew 
back. 


His lips twitched ; his eyes roved 
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wildly. “I never eat olives,’ said he 
coldly; and swallowed hard. “I—I 
must go now. In a great hurry—see 
you later, Gus!” 

And he hurried out, without having 
made any purchase. 

Gus Hardy gazed after him in per- 


plexity. “’S funny,” said he reflec- 
tively. “’S awful funny, way doc acts 
t’day. Must of upset him more’n you'd 


think, John’s dying so suddenlike. He 
come in last night and bought him a 
bottle of olives; and ’s mornin’ he came 
in and bought another—an’ when | 
Says somepin about it, jokin’, he gets 
mad an’ says he never eats olives. Huh! 
An’ lookit how mad he got when I says 
the lodge’ll pay him f’r doctorin’ poor 
Johnny. Ain’t no sense in actin’ that 
way, is they, now?” 

Doctor Alden murmured acquies- 
cence; but in his heart he felt that he 
knew the explanation of his colleague’s 
emotion. To accept a fee for murder 
—that would indeed be bitterly gro- 
tesque! 

“Perhaps Eva wanted the olives for 
her party,” suggested Amy. “Are you 
going, Gus?” 

“T can’t leave the store,” replied the 
grocer. “Prob’ly Maria an’ the girl’ll 
be there.” 

Such are the social conditions of a 
country village, where the grocer and 
the barber are substantial business men, 
and rather look down on Wat Perkins’ 
boy, who works in the bank. 

Carrying her parcel, Alden walked 
home with Amy Curtis. As they passed 
Doctor Sayles’ house, Eva came out on 
the porch. 

“Hoo-oo, Amy!” she called, flutter- 
ing a hand. “Come on over, both of 
you.” 

They crossed the road and mounted 
the steps. To Alden, standing hat in 
hand, Mrs. Sayles went on: “I’m having 
a little surprise for doctor this after- 
noon—to-day’s his birthday, you see. I 
tried to get you on the phone this morn- 
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ing, Doctor Alden. Won’t you come 
early,,with Amy here, and help out a 
little? You know; open the potted ham, 
and make sandwiches, and everything. 
Come right away, can you?” 

“T’ll just run on home and dress,” an- 
swered Amy, “and come back with my 
apron.” She looked questioningly at 
Doctor Alden. 

He hesitated a moment; feeling as he 
did, ought he to break bread in Doctor 
Sayles’ house? “I—I haven’t had my 
dinner yet,” he temporized. ‘Poor 
Randolph’s death interrupted my morn- 
ing.” 

“Yes,” said Eva. “Wasn't it just 
terrible? And he was here this very 
morning, too! I thought at first I ought 
to put off the party, but it’s doctor’s 
birthday, and he was only an acquaint- 
ance, anyway; we scarcely knew him. 
And you haven’t had your dinner 
yet? Poor man! You just run along 
with Amy, and by the time you two 
get back I'll have a bit ready for 
you. No, don’t say a word; I'd just 
love to do it. Do hurry back, now— 
there’s a lot of work for both of you.” 

Silenced, but still rather uneasy, Doc- 
tor Alden walked on. He might as well 
go, he thought. Perhaps he would have 
a chance to talk with Sayles and put 
the thing up to him. And besides, he 
was very hungry. And Eva Sayles 
was known to be a splendid cook. 


VII. 


In due course he returned with Amy, 
carrying her apron wrapped in a news- 
paper. Mrs. Sayles received them with 
fluttering cordiality, and set the doctor 
down to a bountiful hot meal. 

“IT know how a doctor has to live,” 
she explained. “Out at all hours, and 
missing half his meals, and everything. 
I often wonder that doctor stands it as 
well as he does. No wonder he’s cross 
sometimes.” 

Alden’s dinner over, the three re- 
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paired to the kitchen, where he was 
invested, amid laughter, with a huge 
apron, and set to work with the can 
opener. The two women worked busily, 
laughing and chattering as girls will, 
and stumbling over half a dozen absurd 
black and white kittens. 

“T ought not to keep them, I know,” 
apologized Eva Sayles. “But they're 
so cunning! I must get doctor to drown 
ali but one, I’m afraid; they're so in 
the way.” 

She bustled into the pantry, and re- 
turned with two long, slim botiles of 
olives. 

“Look, people, what I found in doc- 
tor’s overcoat this noon,” she cried 
gayly. “Wasn't it thoughtful of him? 
It was a surprise for me, I know, be- 
cause doctor never eats olives’ himself. 
I went to hang up his coat, and they 
just tumbled out onto the floor, so I 
picked them up. Maybe I ought to 
have waited for him to give them to 
me, but they'll come in so handy for 
the party, I just can’t. You take them, 
Doctor Alden, and open them for me, 
like a dear man. Amy, get my cut- 
glass pickle dish out of the china closet, 
will your” 

Doctor Alden accepted the two olive 
bottles and opened his penknife. For 
a moment he dug industriously at a 
cork; it resisted with the irritating stub- 
bornness peculiar to the corks of olive 
bottles, and presently the knife-blade 
snapped in two. 

The doctor politely swallowed a mild 
expletive, and looked apologetically at 
his hostess. “Haven’t you got a cork- 
screw?” he asked. 

“\WWhy—why, yes,’ she said. She 
was daintily flushed, glowing with the 
excitement of her surprise. She bustled 
about for a moment, looking in drawers 
and on shelves. “I just don’t know 
where it is, though,’ she confessed. 
“T’m so excited about this party. I do 
hope doctor’ll be pleased! Look in his 
office, Doctor Alden; you know the way. 
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Maybe he’s had it in there—to open 
his medicine bottles, of course,” she 
finished, laughing. 

So Alden, alone, went to the front of 
the house and entered his colleague’s 
well-furnished office. One of the ubi- 
quitous kittens had followed him, and 
rubbed, purring, against his leg as he 
gazed curiously about. 

On the desk lay a pair of automobile 
pliers, beside a tiny pile of shining bits 
of metal. Hg picked up one; it was 
a fine cambric needle, its point broken 
off short. Wondering, he counted six 
needles, all pointless. 

There was no corkscrew in sight, but 
a stiff, flat-bladed steel paper knife lay 
on the table. With this he pried out the 
cork of one bottle, spilling the liquor 
over his trousers, as usual. + Laying it 
down carefully, he picked up the other. 

At the first touch of the paper knife, 
half of its cork came away in his hand. 
Looking at it curiously, he saw that the 
cork had been cut in two, cross-wise, as 
though with a sharp knife. Imbedded 
in the upper fragment, which he held 
in his hand, were half a dozen bits of 
steel—needle ends, points out! 

The doctor’s -hands were suddenly 
cold; sweat sprang out on their palms. 
A shudder ran up his back, crisping his 
thick hair, for those needle points were 
not clean. They were still crusted with 
some white, crystalline substance. 

His task forgotten, Doctor Alden 
dropped into a chair. His knees bent 
beneath him; he was dizzy and faintly 
nauseated. Without definite proof, to 
suspect Sayles of murder was one 
thing; to be confronted with this sin- 
ister, needle-pointed bit of cork, one 
of whose tiny barbs still held traces of 
a dead man’s blood—that was quite an- 
other. This fragment of cork, studded 


with points like a miniature currycomb, 
was a weapon more deadly than a rifle; 
he handled it gingerly, well away from 
his body, as though it might explode in 
his face. 


Drops of sweat beaded his 
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forehead; his lips twitched uncontrol- 
lably. ) 

Presently this revulsion of feeling 
passed. Sayles was a murderer; that 
was now an incontrovertible fact. He 
accepted it, and set himself to planning 
what should be done. Picking up the 
unopened bottle, he examined it curi- 
ously. Its cork had been removed, and 
cut in two with a sharp knife. The 
lower part had been reinserted; in the 
upper, a flat disk of cork, the points of 
six needles had been embedded. The 
broken needles on the desk, beside those 
pliers, told how this had 
Then Sayies must have set the deadly 
thing in a strong solution of aconitine, 
purloined from Alf Whitney’s store; 
presenily the poisonous drug had crys- 
tallized upon the needle points until 
each was more dangerous than a rattle- 
snake’s fangs, than the dagger of 
crezia Borgia. 

Carrying this weapon in 
his left hand, he had set forth upon his 
murderous errand. In a Judas-grip of 
friendship, he had clapped it down upon 
poor Randolph’s hand, burying the poi- 
soned points therein. 
the other had been holding furnished an 
adequate explanation of the prick. If 
the shop had been empty, none would 
have led; Randolph would 
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been needed; 
have died before he could call for help. 
The horrid deed accomplished, Sayles 
had merely replaced the bit of 
the needle poitits had held it in place, 
and he seemed to be carrying nothing 
more noxious than a bottle of olives, 
still unopened. Then he had eased the 
dying man to the floor, and sent for 
help—for him, Philip Alden, M. D.! 
Alden flushed hotly at the implication. 
How contemptuous Sayles must have 
been of his professional attainments! 
His lips set grimly ; for this, too, Doctor 
Sayles must pay. 

But he must first finally assure him- 
self. He would depend on no doubtful 
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chemical reactions; no, the deadliness 

















of these crusted needles must be proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. The 
wabbling black-and-white kitten rubbed 
against his leg, purring bravely—a tre- 
mendous pur for such a tiny beast. 

Doctor Alden stooped and picked up 
the furry bit. His heart misgave him 
as it snuggled trustfully against his 
breast; but Mrs. Sayles had said these 
kittens must be drowned. 

Handling that deadly cork with care, 
he pulled out one of its points with the 
pliers, and pricked the kitten’s neck. 

The little beast miaowed sharply, 
writhing in his hands, then relaxed un- 
der his stroking fingers and began to 
pur once more. 

But only for a moment. Then it 
whined pitifully, thrusting out a pink 
tongue. A quiver ran over the tiny 
frame ; it stiffened, then dropped limply. 
The pointed pupils widened; the green 
eyes glazed; the brave purring ceased; 
without a quiver, the little animal fell 
over in his arms—dead! 





Vi. 


He laid the tiny corpse down upon 
Doctor Sayles’ desk and rose, heavy- 
hearted. He must go back to the 
kitchen; the girls would wonder what 
kept him. What should he do? He 
thought pitifully of Eva Sayles’ fragile 
blond prettiness; how would she bear 
this shock? Almost he was tempted to 
let the matter drop. Randolph was 
dead; would his slayer’s punishment 
give back that vanished life? But he 
put the thought aside. It was murder, 
cold-blooded murder—doubly wicked 
because a physician had violated his 
Hippocratic oath and turned his heal- 
ing knowledge to this unhallowed end. 
All his training, all the doctor’s ethical 
traditions, which teach that life must 
be preserved at whatever cost, rose in 
protest against this deed. 

As he still hung in indecision, a firm 
step sounded on the porch. The office 
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door opened, and Doctor Morris Sayles 
entered, more drawn and haggard of 
face than ever. 

At sight of the intruder in his office, 
the doctor frowned. “Well, Alden,” 
said he coldly. “What is it?” 

Across the desk the younger man 
faced him sternly, face set in implaca- 
ble lines. 

“Sayles,” he said, “you murdered 
John Randolph! Murdered him in cold 
blood. You stole some aconitine from 
Alf Whitney and dried it on these 
needle-points, and pricked him with 
them. Look!’ He pointed at the dead 
kitten upon the desk, already stiffened 
and cold. “I was opening that olive 
bottle, and I found your little contriv- 
ance. And I pricked that kitten with 
one of the needles you fixed. Look!” 

His dark face sallow and twitching, 
Doctor Sayles stared at the kitten for 
a moment. There was a heavy silence, 
through which came faintly the happy 
laughter of the two girls busy with 
their preparations for Morris Sayles’ 
birthday party. 

Then the stern, self-contained physi- 
cian suddenly broke down. The satur- 
nine pride of his dark face melted; he 
caught his breath upon a wrenching sob. 

“Yes,” he said, groaning, “ye-es! I 
k-killed him. I say it under the Hip- 
pocratic seal—remember your oath, 
Alden! I killed him instead of myseif. 
It was a mistake. I should have died 
—I myself! What have I to live for, 
now? I—he—my wife. Oh, Eva, 
Eva! She’s been meeting him secretly 
—while I was away. I found them to- 
gether, last night. Only last night! It 
seems a year, at least. And _ they 
planned, laughing, to meet again when 
I went out this morning. I went, and 
watched—and John Randolph came 
mincing up the street, all curled and 
perfumed—damn him—to meet my 
wife, my Eva!” His sallow face was 
that of an old man; his shoulders 
drooped pitiably. 
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After a pause, he went on: “My 
fault! My very great fault! I was 
too old, too tired. How did I dare to 
marry Eva? She’s only a girl, Alden. 
Why, when I first came to Netherlands, 
a young man like you, I used to hold 
her on my knee, and buy her ice-cream 
cones. She was ten years old then, Al- 
den—only ten, and I] a man as old as 
she is now! No wonder she found me 
old and crabbed; no wonder she looked 
for some one else. Youth seeks youth, 
Alden—youth seeks youth! But John 
Randolph—that finical, sissified sprat! 
Why not a man, at least, if she must 
deceive me? And that’s all, Alden. 
I killed him, as you say. I bought a 
bottle of olives and cut the cork in 
two, and set needle points in it, soaked 
in aconitine. I put the bottle in my 
pocket, and tied the cork into my left 
palm with a bit of fine thread. On the 
way downtown, I bought another bottle 
at Gus Hardy’s, to have a good excuse 
for carrying it in my hand; and at the 
door I changed it for the bottle I’d 
fixed, with half a cork in it. And 
I pricked Randolph when we shook 
hands, and broke the thread and put the 
bit of cork back into the bottle. It was 
air-tight; nobody could suspect me. 
Even Amy Curtis, who stood right 
there, saw nothing!” His voice rang 
clearly ; for the moment his trouble was 
forgotten; he gloated upon his own 
cleverness. “And you, Alden—you’d 
never have guessed if it hadn’t been 
for that bottle. How’d you find it?” 

“Your wife asked me to open it,” 
answered the other absently. “Never 
mind that now. You say your wife has 
deceived you. I don’t believe it, Sayles. 
She thinks the world of you. Why 
couldn’t you have asked her, given her 
a chance to explain, before you did this 
dreadful thing?” 

The older man’s face was convulsed 
with mingled hope and despair. ‘You 
think she loves me?’ he demanded 
eagerly. Then he choked, swallowing 
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hard; tears stood in his black, haunted 
eyes. “No, Alden—it’s no use. I saw 
them together, I tell you; I heard them 
planning to deceive me, and laughir 
about it!’ His voice hardened. ‘ 
deserved to die; I’m not sorry, not even 
Only, I should have killed my- 
Well, it’s not too late for 


‘He 
now. 
self, too. 
that !” 

“I don’t believe it,” repeated Alden 
impatiently, helpless against the other’s 
blind, obstinate jealousy. ‘“‘Eva’s not 
that sort of a woman. She loves you, 
I say—Heaven knows why, the way 
you've acted! But she loves you. And 
what have you done?” 

The two stared at each other dumbly 
across the body of the dead kitten. 
Sayles’ dark face was all disordered 
and ravaged by changing emotions; 
hate, fear, jealousy, that revenge which 
thwarts anc punishes by its own ful- 
filment. 

“T should have killed myself,” he 
muttered once more. 


IX. 


Then a timid knock sounded upon the 
door which led back to the living room. 

“Morris, dear—may I come in?” 
called a small voice. 

The door opened, and Eva Sayles 
tripped in, all smiles. In her hand was 
a little leather-covered box. 

Her face was becomingly flushed; 
she met her husband's frown with a 
doubtful, propitiatory smile. “H-happy 
birthday, dear!” she said, extending her 
hand hastily to soothe his rising impa- 
tience. “H-happy birthday, and many 
happy returns, and everything, Morris, 
dear! See what I bought you for a 
present? It’s a surprise, dear—for your 
fortieth birthday.” 

She laid her gift in the doctor’s un- 
responsive hand. Still disturbed and 
shaken by his emotions, he opened it 
dumbly, and stared down at a plain 
gold watch. 

















Gradually his eyes widened; a look 
of unbelieving horror dawned upon his 
face; horror mingled with despairing 
hope and ineffable, tragic love. 

On the plush lining of the little box, 
in narrow gold letters was stamped; 
“John K. Randolph, Netherlands, New 
York. Jewelry and Fine Watches.” 

“Eva,” cried Morris Sayles desper- 
ately, “Eva! Was this what Randolph 
brought you this morning?” 

“Why, yes, Morris dear,” answered 
the girl simply. “I ordered it while 
you were away, Mr. Randolph was aw- 
fully good about it; sent to Buffalo, and 
everything. He was here last night 
to tell me it would surely come in time, 
and he brought it to me this morning, 
just an hour before he—d-died. Poor 
Mr. Randolph!” She paused briefly, 
for her heart was tender; then she went 
brightly on: “I was so afraid it wouldn't 
get here in time, or that you might see 
poor John and find out about it too 
soon! I meant to give it to you at the 
party—we’re having a surprise party 
for you to-day, you see; the folks’ll be 
coming in a few minutes now—but I 
couldn’t wait any longer. I heard you 
come in, and I just had to give you my 
present right away. Aren’t you pleased, 
Morris? Isn’t it a nice present?’ Her 
sensitive lips trembled, and tears came 
into her eyes. “I did so h-hope you'd 
l-like it, dear,” she said, a catch in her 
voice. “I’ve p-planned it so I-long!”’ 

For another thirty seconds her hus- 
band stared dumbly at her, while in his 
working face triumphant love wrestled 
with tragedy. Then the stern, proud 
man was overcome; his reserves all 
melted; he dropped to his knees and 
buried his face in his young wife's lap, 
sobbing like a child. 

“Oh, Eva, Eva!” he cried despair- 
ingly. “What have I done? What have 
I done?” 

His stooping shoulders quivered and 
shook to the bitter, tearing sobs of a 
strong man’s unavailing remorse. Doc- 
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tor Alden stood in the background, for- 
gotten, and blew his nose hard. He was 
desperately uncomfortable. His sym- 
pathies warred with a stern sense of 
duty. In spite of this one rash act 
Sayles was a decent sort, and amaz- 
ingly fond of his wife. And no man 
who could hold the love of such a 
woman as this could be wholly bad. 

Her sweet face tender and forgiving 
as a madonna’s, Eva Sayles bent over 
her weeping husband, stroking his gray- 
streaked hair as he sobbed into her 
lap. 

“There, there, dear,” she said sooth- 
ingly. ‘Don’t cry any more, Morris. 
I love you—you know how I love you!” 

Doctor Alden started to tiptoe out. 
Neither of the others noticed him. He 
would find Amy, he thought, and wait, 
for the time being. This could be set- 
tled later. His own eyes were moist, 
and he thought tenderly of the brown- 
haired girl who might one day say to 
him: “I love you, dear. You know how 
[ love you!” 


X. 

But his retreating steps were arrested 
by a noise from without. Some one 
was running up the walk, pounding up 
the steps and onto the porch. A heavy, 
stumbling tread shook the floor; the 
office door unceremoniously burst open. 

It was Hank Griggs, “Furniture and 
Undertaking.” Now his cheerfully 
sober professional manner was gone; 
the double-breasted frock coat flapped 
about his thin legs, the decorous white 
string tie was twisted under one ear. 
He panted audibly; his teeth chattered. 
Even his neat, undertaker’s sideburns 
bristled with excited torror. 

“D-doc!”” he stuttered, “c-come 
quick! At once, I tell you!” He ig- 
nored the drama before him, so ab- 
sorbed by his own emotion that he 
forgot to wonder at the working, tear- 
streaked face which Doctor Sayles 
lifted at his entry. 
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“Come on, quick!” he _ repeated, 
plucking at the doctor’s sleeve. “Don’t 
Wait a minute. You too, Alden; may 
need you both. It’s John Randolph!” 
he cried, dragging them toward the 
door. “Poor J-Johnny. He ain’t dead, 
I tell you! He ain’t dead—he moved! 
I come back f’om Jasperses, an’ started 
t’ emblam him jus’ now. An’ when 
I went to put th’ injectin’ needle into 
him, he groaned, an’ his hand moved! 
It did!” 

His excitement was contagious. All 
else forgotten, the two physicians hur- 
ried after him, catching up instruments 
and medicine bottles here and there. 

“Never got such a turn,” chattered 
Mr. Griggs as they ran down the street. 
“There he lay, just as nacheral—a won- 
cderful fine-lookin’ corpse he made, 
Joinny did; color in his cheeks, an’ 
all. An’ then I started to inject him, 
an’ he moved! Oh, Lord—I thought 
An’ I ain’t easy upset, neither, 
aiter undertakin’ rouad here this twenty 
years an’ more. Jus’ as nacheral, he 
looked—an’ I put the needle in 
And Mr. Griggs went over his story 
again, for he was very badly shaken. 

Presently the three panted into the 
furniture store, through aisles of var- 
nished oak dressers, tables, and chairs, 
and into the little back room. Here 
lay John Randolph, stripped for the 
undertaker’s grim arts. On his bare 
chest a tiny drop of blood showed where 
the injecting needle had gone in; a tiny 
drop, which moved even as_ they 
watched, and trickled down his side. 
Another drop oozed forth 

“He’s bleeding!” criad Alden jubi- 
lantly. ‘“He’s not dead at ail!” 

Stooping over the still body, he 
pressed an ear to its chest. The heart 
beat; slowly, sluggishly enough—but it 
moved! The flesh against his ear was 








I'd die! 








warm and elastic. 
He raised his head, a little crimson 
smear on his cheek, and stared at his 
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companions in unbelieving excitement. 
“Not dead!” he cried again. “Cata- 
lepsy!” There was a tinge of awe in 
his usually matter-of-fact tones. “I 
never saw a case before; I wouldn't 
have believed it! Quick, Sayles, 
Griggs! Get him out of here. To my 
office. I’ve got a static machine.” 

They looked wildly about for a 
stretcher—a board—anything! ‘‘What’ll 
we put ’im on?” panted Griggs help- 
lessly. “My stretcher’s still up to Jas- 
perses.” 

“In this!” snapped Alden, assuming 


control. Sayles seemed incapable of 
action. He stood dumbly staring at the 


pseudo-corpse, while great, thankful 
tears rained down his thin cheeks. 

Beside the table stood a rosewood 
casket, satin lined, with heavy silver 
handles. Into this fantastic conveyance 
they lifted the unconscious man; grasp- 
ing the handles, the three staggered out 
through the store and across to Doctor 
Alden’s office, while loungers and 
merchants gaped at them, wondering. 

They set their burden down upon the 
office floor. Doctor Alden ejected half 
a dozen curious ones, and locked the 
door in the face of a gathering throng, 
who volleyed unanswered questions at 
one another. 

Within, the three lifted John Ran- 
dolph’s body to the office examining 
table. Then Doctor Sayles, shaking off 
his lethargy, set to work. Griggs was 
despatched for oxygen; Alden’s elec- 
trical machine was set in motion, and 
its electrodes applied to the naked body 
here and there. So they labored, sweat- 
ing, absorbed, losing all track of time, 
with drugs, artificial respiration, far- 
adic shocks, oxygen. They used a 
lavage tube, washing out Randolph’s 
stomach to get rid of the poison which 
might have been excreted through its 
walls; they put a tourniquet upon his 
right arm, and incised the punctures on 
his hand so that they bled freely, thus 
washing away more of the drug which 
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might have lingered in the tissues there- 
about. 

All that medical science, stimulated 
by the strongest of personal interests, 
could suggest they did—and more; mas- 
sage of the sluggish heart, saline infu- 
sions—all the hundred and one means 
of detaining a reluctant soul within its 
earthly tenement. And at last they 
were rewarded. The slow heart beat 
more strongly ; Randolph’s chest moved 
almost imperceptibly, and they both 
cried out in triumph; he had taken his 
first unaided breath! 

They went to work with redoubled 
zeal at this encouragement. Soon the 
man who had been to all seeming dead, 
was breathing quietly and naturally ; his 
heart beat strongly; a faint, healthy 
color came into his waxy face, tinging 
his lips with red. His lids quivered; 
he opened wide, shallow brown eyes. 

“M-mercy!” he muttered. “I m-must 
of been asleep.” 

Doctor Morris Sayles relaxed, with 
a great sobbing sigh, and drooped for- 
ward, fainting. The relief had been 
too much for his over-taxed nerves. 

Alden disposed him on the couch and 
touched his white lips ‘with brandy. 
Then he, too, dropped into a chair with 
a long, unsteady breath. It had been a 
hard pull; but it was over. Randolph 
would live, and be none the worse for 
his experience. He need never know, 
even why death had come so close to 
him. F 

But this had been a strange, strange 
While Randolph and Sayles— 
the rescued victim and his putative 
slayer—still lay unconscious, but rest- 
ing quietly, he reached down his text- 
book and opened it once more to the 
toxicology of aconitine. He had not 
quite finished the article that morning. 
Now he read: 


thing. 


Rarely the patient falls into a profound 
coma, which may reach the height of cata- 
lepsy, and even simulate death. This is an 
unusual outcome, and its possibility has been 
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denied by Remington aud others. Marshall 


and Katzberger, however, mention it and 
give several well-authenticated cases in 
point. This rare condition should therefore 


be kept in mind, and efforts to counteract 
the influence of aconitine should not be 
given up too soon, even in the event of the 
victim’s seeming death. Before burial, every 
test of death should be made, and it is recom- 
mended. that beginning decomposition be 
waited for, to avoid the possibility of prema- 
ture burial. 

Doctor Alden frowned. “I was ratier 
careless,” he admitted. “I rather de- 
pended on Sayles. And I suppose he 
was too upset to make sure himself. 
Well, I’ll be more careful—if ever I 
have such another case, which God for- 
bid!” 

XI. 

3eside him, Doctor Sayles stirred 
and sat up, brushing an unsteady hand 
across his forehead. 

“T had a frightful dream,” he mut- 
tered, and stared across the room at 
Randolph, still lying on the operating 
table. ‘Then it wasn’t a dream, after 
all!” He shuddered. 

“Well,” answered Alden philosophi- 
cally, “it’s not much worse than a 
dream, the way it’s all come out.” He 
leaned over Randolph, who opened his 
eyes and murmured something. “You're 
all right, old man,” he consoled. “Just 
a little fainting spell. You'll have to 
stay in bed a few days. Come on, 
Sayles; we'll load him into my car and 
take him home. He ought to have a 
nurse to-night. I can get Miss Osgood. 
She’s just off a case.” 

So they took the sick man back to 
his boarding house and left him, cared 
for by a trained nurse, still wondering 
what had happened to make him faint 
away like that. The news of his mirac- 
ulous escape from death was already 
town talk; opinion was divided between 
censure of the physicians who had pro- 
nounced him dead, and praise of them 
for saving his life, after all. A knot 
of curious folk, constantly changing, 
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crowded the furniture store, listening His eyes followed his 
to Hank Griggs’ story, more thrilling movement humbly, thankfully, with a 
with each repetition. dog’s whole-hearted devotion. 

The early fall dusk was just coming Meanwhile, Doctor Alden had cor- 
on as the two physicians left Mrs. Tem- nered Amy Curtis, who bubbled with 
pleton’s. Alden glanced at his watch. curious questions about the day’s mys- 
“Half-past five!” said he, amazed. “It’s tery. Alden put her off; that must 
been a busy day, hasn’t it?” remain a secret between him and 

Doctor Sayles was looking up the he resolved. And he turned the girl’s 
street. “I wonder why my house is all attention to another, more momentous 
lighted up?’ he speculated, then question. 
laughed — shakily. “T’d forgotten. Before the party broke up it had been 
That’s my birthday party, Alden. I’m _ settled to their mutual satisfaction, and 
forty years old to-day. And I think Docior Alden had taken the measure of 
I'll make a birthday resolution!” a slender finger. As soon as John Ran- 

“T would,” advised the other sin- dolph was about again, he would re- 
cerely, and they turned toward the il- ceive an order for a solitaire diamond 
luminated house. ring. 

It was a very successful party, even As he kissed the girl good night at 
though the host was late in coming. her door, Philip Alden hek 
Doctor Sayles entered into the spirit of close for a moment. 
the occasion, exhibiting such high spir- “T love you with all my heart, Amy,” 
its that the folk wondered they had he declared. “And no matter what you 
ever thought him cold and reserved. do, I'll never, never be jealous of you!’ 
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THIEVES FILL LOOTED TRUNKS WITH WOOD 
ETURNING to New York from a honeymoon trip through Canada and the 
western part of the United States, the Count and Countess los Condes de 
Arcen Tales, of Madrid, Spain, discovered that somewhere on their journey they 
had been robbed of articles to the value of at least twenty-five thousand dollars. 
That amount may represent only a tithe of the couple’s losses, for only two of 
their six trunks, which sometimes preceded and sometimes followed them, have 
been received and opened at the New York hotel at which the titled victims are 
staying. Those two trunks, instead of containing jewelry, clothing, and other 
things valued at twenty-five thousand dollars, have been found to be filled with 
kindling wood of very little value. 

Where the substitution of the wood for the count and countess’ belongings 
took place the police do not know, for the trunks were not opened at every town 
where the couple stopped. Consequently the tracing of the thieves and the re- 
covery of the stolen property are problems which the police may have great 
difficulty in solving. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
LTHOUGHL the only habitation within sight of the anchorage of his house boat is a boarded-up 
bungalow, Jack Furness has been threatened with death if he remains in the neighborhood. 
With his friend, Dick Montaigne, who tells of their struggle, he decides to run down his unknown 
enemy. The two soon discover that Professor Moule, inventor of a method of making remarkable 
imitation diamonds, is also the leader of a band of supercriminals, the headquarters of which 
are in the bungalow. <A box containing valuable gems, which the band had stolen and Furness 
had found, is recovered by the scientist’s thieves. Witch Temple, Professor Moule’s niece, with 
whom Mouataigne falls in love, saves him and Furness several times from her uncle’s attempts to 
kill them. 

The house boat is sunk, and while Montaigne and Furness are at the latter's home in Den- 
mark Street Moule tries to destroy them by directing actinic rays against them from a house 
across the street. Witch Temple is attempting to throw the machinery out of gear, when her uncle 
discovers her and decides to remove her permanently from his path. Her screams, however, are 
heard by the young men, who hurry to her rescue and carry her into Furness’ house. ‘There, next 
lay, Doctor Moule calls upon them and invites them to join his band, but they decline and by a 
clever ruse lock him in a room while, with Witch Temple and Mrs. Gates, Furness’ housekeeper, they 


journey secretly out of the city to Valley Manor, Furness’ country house. 


CHAPTER XVII. vided us with many a breakfast as the 
result of his activities 

THE COMING OF THE GEOLOGIST. resul hi Aa siaalica eat ney ; 
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We were completely isolated. We 
could not defend the valley, and it was 
doubtful if we could put up much of 
a defense of the house itself. Moule 
was perfectly safe to attack us without 
danger of outside interference, cut off 
as we were from every human habita- 
tion. 

I brooded over this idea and blamed 
myself bitterly for not having thought 
of it at the beginning. I could not 
make up my mind whether or not I 
should share this new fear with Fur- 
ness, and so I delayed speaking for 
the time being. Very soon, however, 
an incident occurred which determined 
me to speak. 

Jack Furness had been out fishing 
that morning and returned just in time 
for lunch, 

“By the way,” he said casually in the 

course of the meal, “I ran into a land- 
grabber a little time ago. I caught him 
pinching part of my estate and threat- 
ened him with the law.” 
“What do you mean?” I asked, see- 
ng by his grin that he spoke more or 
ess figuratively. “Is there some one 
in the valley?” 

“Yes, but no one to excite yourself 
about, Dick,” replied Jack. “He is the 
most harmless old codger imaginable. 
I was going down the stream, making 
an occasional cast, when I heard some 
one chip-chipping away near by. It 
sounded like a stone breaker, and so it 
turned out to be—in a sense. I fol- 
lowed the sound, and among the rocks 
at the foot of the cliffs I found an 
elderly, spectacled gentleman hammer- 
ing away and occasionally picking up 
lumps of rock, which he put into a 
little black bag. 

““A geologist,’ thinks I to myself, 
and sure enough I was right. You 
couldn't have summed him up better 
yourself, Dick! 

“He was most apologetic about his 
trespassing, and we soon were talking 
pleasantly enough. His special stunt 
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is collecting fossil shells and proving 
all manner oi things from them—but 
you can get all that out of him, Dick, 
for I asked him to call on us in the 
evening. He is staying at a hotel, over 
at Bransome, and when I told him | 
had a scientific chap here with me, he 
jumped at the chance.” 

I was furiously angry at the folly 
my friend, and was on the point 
bursting out upon him, when, glancing 
across the table, I caught the look of 
entreaty in Witch Temple’s eyes. ] 
read the message and obeyed. Afier 
all there was nothing to be gained by 
recrimination. The man was coming, 
and there was an end to it. I deter- 
mined, however, to put Jack on his 
guard against casual strangers at the 
first opportunity. 

In the afternoon I went out by my- 
self and roamed through the valley in 
the hope that Jack’s geologist would 
still be at work. 1 
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I wanted to see and 
judge of him for myself, 

Sure enough, I soon heard the tap 
of his hammer. I found him on his 
knees, with his eyes within a few inche 
of the rock face he was examining. He 
was a short, stoutly built man, elderly, 
with a heavy, bushy beard turning gray. 
He wore spectacles with very thick 
lenses, and had a humorous face that 
made quick friends for him, 

I knew him at once. He was Ettrix, 
the geologist, who had made a name 
for himself of recent years by his 
studies on the Jurassic period. I had 
interviewed him once for the journal 
I have already mentioned, and | had 
met him on several occasions at meet- 
ings of scientists. 

My footsteps disturbed his inspection 
of the rock face, and he turned to peer 
at me through his thick lenses. 

“Mr. Montaigne!” he exclaimed, ris- 
ing from his knees to greet me. “An 
unexpected pleasure, I assure you. | 
suppose you are the scientist that my 
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She went across to Furness and laid 
her hand gently upon his shoulder. 

“You must not take this to heart,” 
she said softly. “It was purely an ac- 
cident. You could not know he would 
recognize me, and Mr. Ettrix is the 
kind of man one would not hesitate to 
ask to one’s house. You must not set 
this against all that you have already 
done for me so successfully.” 

I bit my lip and clenched my fists 
in the pockets of my coat. I could 
not bear to hear her talk to Furness 
thus, the more so as I felt that he was 
deserving of blame for his thoughtless- 
ness, Unable to sit still and listen to 
her helping Furness to recover his self- 
respect, I rose and went out through the 
open French window and walked off my 
bad temper and jealousy in the dark- 
ness. 

When I returned, master of myself 
once more, Witch Temple had retired 
for the night, and Furness was alone. 
I had made up my mind, now that Et- 
trix had appeared upon the scene, that 
I must share my fears of the security 
of the valley with Jack, and I had my 
oportunity now. 

I told him what I have already set 
down about the poverty of our defenses 
in the event of our being discovered 
and attacked. 

“Moule can do what he likes with 
us here,” I concluded. “We are abso- 
lutely at his mercy. There is no one 
within reach for us to call upon for 
help. There are no police within miles. 
[If we are all murdered in our beds 
there need not be a clew to the perpe- 
trators of the crime.” 

“What a gloomy old bird you are, 
Dick!” said Jack, who had recovered 
his spirits entirely since Witch Temple 
had spoken so kindly to him. 





“Tt is always wisest to be on the 
safe side—to be prepared for every 
eventuality,” I said solemnly. “Re- 


member, we have not only ourselves to 
consider.” 
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“You are right, Dick—as usual,” 
said Jack more seriously. ‘“We can’t 
afford to take risks. But what can we 
do? If we leave here, where are we 
to go, and shall we be any better off?” 

“I don’t suggest that we move from 
here—not at present, at least,” I an- 
swered him. “But I think we must 
take greater precautions. One of us, 
for instance, should always be on guard 
at nights. We must take turns at that. 
Then again, it is very dangerous for 
Miss Temple to go far from the house 
by herself. I don’t want to frighten 
her, but unless we can be sure that one 
of us can always be with her, we shall 
have to tell her our fears.” 

“Let’s avoid that if we can,” said 
Furness. “Don’t you think we might 
rig up some kind of burglar trap or 
something that would warn us if any 
one is prowling about the place after 
dark ?” 

“That’s a very good idea,” I an- 
swered. “We might arrange something 
of the sort. The drive is the only ap- 
proach to the house, so the thing might 
be very simply done. An electric bell 
and a wire stretched across the drive 
each night after dark—that is all we 
need. We'll see about getting some 
wire to-morrow.” 

We talked the matter over for some 
time, but without further result. There 
was so little that could be done that our 
conversation did not lead us far. 

Even in the precautions that we had 
agreed to take, I scented futility. What 
though we assured ourselves again 
surprise? To know that we were on 
the point of being attacked would be 
little advantage if we had not an ade- 
quate defense ready. Certainly we 
were armed with two automatics, but I 
had little faith in firearms as against 
Moule. I had a presentiment that when 
the attack came, it would be one that 
would not be repelled by such simple 


means. 
The future proved that I had not 
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Each night after dark we had to set 
our trap, and in the morning remove 
it again. It had been in place for only 
a few nights before we were all startled 
by the harsh rattle of the bell. 

It was hardly ten o'clock, and we 
quickly concluded that it was more 
likely that some innocent person had 
stumbled upon the wire, than that our 
enemies were prowling round so early 
in the evening. 

Furness and I decided to go out and 
investigate, leaving Witch Temple in 
the care of Gates and his wife, who 
were aware, of course, that we had 
fitted up the trap, and that its object 
was the discovery of trespassers. 

Jack insisted on arming me with one 
of his automatics, and carried the other 
himself. I was in mortal dread each 
moment that the thing would go off and 
do one of us an injury, but fortunately 
nothing of the sort occurred. 

It was a moonlight night, and as we 
neared our trap, we saw the figure of a 
man bent double, apparently brushing 
dust from his clothes with his hands. 
From the mumbling and muttering that 
reached our ears, I gathered that the 
victim was more than a little annoyed 
by the trick that had been played on 
him. 

As the man was apparently alone, and 
we were armed, we decided to go for- 
ward. To our astonishment we found 
ourselves face to face with Ettrix, the 
geologist—and a very ruffled and angry 
Ettrix he was. As soon as he recog- 
nized us he told us freely what he 
thought of our idea of a practical joke. 

“Men of your age are expected to 
have grown out of such fool tricks,” 
he said. “There is nothing funny in 
tripping up your prospective visitors, 
rolling them in the dust, and scraping 
the skin from their knees. You ought 
to be ashamed of yourselves!” 

As Jack Furness remained silent I 
took the explanations and apologies 
upon myself. 
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“Very sorry indeed, Mr. Ettrix,” I 
said humbly. “You may rest assured 
the trap was not meant for you. The 
fact is, we have reason to believe that 
some gypsies or tramps have been 
prowling about the grounds at nights, 
and we have been attempting to catch 
them. To upset a welcome visitor is 
the last thing we would desire to do.” 

Ettrix was quickly mollified. He 
even began to see the funny side of his 
accident, and finished by making us all 
laugh heartily at it. 

“You were coming up to see us, Mr. 
Ettrix?” I said, for I was rather aston- 
ished at the hour he had chosen to pay 
a call. 

“Yes,” he said, “I was on my way 
to say good-by. I am leaving the dis- 
trict to-morrow morning. I intended 
to call earlier in the evening, but I was 
so busy sorting out my specimens for 
transport, that I completely lost count 
of the time.” 

“Well, come along up to the house, 
and let us brush you down and give 
you a drink,” said Furness. “You must 
want one, after the jar you have had.” 

I lingered behind to attend to our 
rap, which was thrown out of gear. 
It was a fairly thick copper wire that 
we had stretched across the drive, and, 
naturally, when some one blundered into 
it, it was bound to be badly kinked. 
When I stooped to pick it up and 
straighten it again, I made a discovery 
that reawakened all my suspicions. 

Ettrix had stated clearly that he was 
on his way into the valley to visit us, 
yet I saw by the direction in which the 
wire was forced out of the straight that 
he had been tripped up while going in 
the opposite direction. 

He had lied to us without a doubt. 
He had been in the valley for some 
reason of his own and was on his way 
out. He had not the slightest inten- 
tion of calling upon us, until our dis- 
covery had forced an explanation of 
his presence in the drive. What he had 
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thought I’d like to go out by myself, 
so I eluded you both and went off. 

“T fancied that I would like to see 
the chemical factory at close quarters, 
so I went down the drive to the main 
road, and found the side road that 
leads up toward the works. I went 
slowly, because it was very warm and 
I found the road steep. before I got 
to the top of the hill I began to feel 
ashamed of having deliberately eluded 
you. I thought how anxious you must 
be, and I guessed that already you must 
be out looking for me. I had almost 
made up my mind to turn and come 
back, when I heard the sound of foot- 
steps coming down the hill toward me. 

“The road just there takes a sharp 
turn, so that I could not yet see who 
was coming. I think it must have been 
an instinct of fear that prompted me to 
act as I did. Almost without thinking 
of what I was doing, I turned off the 
road and threw myself down among 
the long dry grasses that grow by the 
side. 

“T had no sooner hidden myself than 
a figure came in sight round the bend 
of the road. | knew he was not alone, 
because he was talking to some one, 
but from where I lay I could not at 
first see his companion. 

“The man whom I saw was Mr. Et- 
trix. I was very much surprised, be- 
cause you told me at that 
he said he was leaving the neighborhood 
early in the day, yet I found him com- 
ing from the chemical works late in 
the afternoon. 

“A moment afterward T saw his com- 
panions—for there were two of them. 
I very nearly cried out in terror when 
T saw who was before me. One of the 
men was my uncle, and the other was 
his colleague, Professor Fronner, the 
chemist !” 

“Are we never to be free of them!” 
exclaimed Furness. 

For myself, I was silent. It was 
almost a relief to me to have them in 


breakfast 
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the open. I had been oppressed by 
their unseen presence for too long al- 
ready. 

“IT could not hear what they were 
saying,” continued Witch Temple. 
“They passed too quickly. But they 
were talking very earnestly in low 
voices, and there was a smile on my 
uncle’s face that I did not like to see. 
He seemed pleased about something, 
and it must have been something 
wicked, from the nature of that smile. 

“T lay hidden among the grasses by 


the roadside for some time. Indeed, 
I was afraid to move at first. I gave 


them plenty of time to get away, and 
then hurried back here as quickly as 
I could.” 

“That settles it, Jack,” I said. “We 
must be gone from here to-morrow. I 
am afraid it is too late to do anything 
to-day.” 

CHAPTER XIX. 
IN THE NIGHT. 

SHALL never cease to blame myself 
for not having insisted that we 
should leave Valley Manor that very 
night. We still had the car that Jack 
had borrowed, and we could have run 

to a hotel on the coast easily enough. 

{ blame myself, too, for not deducing 
from the evidence before me, the fate 
that Moule had planned for us. In 
the light of what happened so soon 
afterward it seems so plain and simple 
that I cannot think how I overlooked 
it at the time. I had all the data neces- 
sary to the solution in my hands, yet 
it told me nothing. 

Our last evening at Valley Manor 
was trying in many ways. To begin 
with the weather was extremely oppres- 
sive. Not a leaf trembled in the air. 
It had been a very hot day, and the 
coming of.night brought no relief. At 
dinner we threw all the windows wide 
open, but no draft came to cool us. The 
air outside was as stuffy as the atmos- 
phere of the house. 














Witch 


I think the weather conditions tended 
to make us irritable, and our anxiety 
over the unknown danger in which we 
stood did not help to cheer us. 

Some time after dinner I went out 
and fixed the burglar alarm, though J 
had no longer any faith in it since it 
had been discovered by Ettrix. I did 
what I could, however, by moving it 
some distance farther down the drive, 
so that even if our enemies expected 
it, they would come on it before they 
were aware. 

When I returned to the house I found 
that Witch Temple and Furness had 
moved out from the dining room to the 
veranda, where they sat, clearly marked 
out in the light of the full moon. I 
remember thinking how pale and ill 
Witch Temple looked, but I put it 
down in part to the white light of the 
moon, and in part to the effect of the 
close atmosphere. 

I threw myself down in a chair on 
the veranda, feeling unaccountably 
tired over the very slight exertion of 
fixing the alarm. I had a buzzing sen- 
sation in my head, too, and I began to 
wonder if I was going to be iil. 

“I say, Dick,” said Furness, “Miss 
Temple is feeling queer. Are you not 
enough of a doctor—among other things 
—to prescribe for her? Aspirin or 
something—eh? She has a headache.” 

“I don’t pretend to be a doctor,” I 
replied rather crossly. Nerves were 
badly on edge with all of us that night. 
“T expect it is only the closeness of the 
air.” 

“Yes, it is dreadfully stuffy,” agreed 
Witch Temple, her voice sounding 
weak and tired. “It is only a headache. 
It will pass off.” 

I felt ashamed of my cross answer, 
and would have recalled it had it been 
possible. I was on the point of rising 
to get a bottle of aspirin tablets from 
my room, when Jack Furness 
stalled me, and I sank back into my 
chair. 
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“I’ve got the very thing for you,” 
he said—and I noticed how weak his 
voice had grown also. “Just wait a 
moment.” 

He went off and returned quickly 
with a bottle of eau de cologne and a 
folded handkerchief. I watched him 
bend kindly over Witch Temple, moist- 
ening her brow with the spirit, and 
heard him murmuring soothingly to her. 

I felt that all my blood had rushed 
to my head. A dreadful bitterness and 
rage swept over me. I could have 
screamed aloud in the madness of my 
jealousy. I had to hold myself with 
the full power of my will, to avoid ris- 
ing and flinging myself at Jack’s throat. 

“You are so good to me!” murmured 
Witch Temple. 

It was hardly more than a whisper, 


and I read into the softness of the 
tone the meaning that suspicion 
prompted. My jealous imagination 


carried me beyond the facts. They 
were gazing into each other’s eyes. | 
could no longer hear their word 
they were words of love to my 
dered mind. No doubt they had al- 
ready an understanding and only hid it 
to spare an unfortunate cripple’s fecl- 
ings. 

I know now that I was not responsi- 
ble for the state of my mind, nor for 
the awful thoughts and feelings that 
swept over me. My heart thumped like 
an. engine, my head throbbed, and 
within it there was a humming and 
buzzing that all but split the drums of 
my ears. I could not breathe. I felt 
that next moment I must suffocate— 
and all the time I gazed at that hate- 
ful picture lit by the moon, the picture 
of my friend bowed affectionately over 
Witch Temple, tending her, whisper- 
ing loving words that I could no‘ 
because of this roaring in my « 
caressing her perhaps! 

[ staggered to my feet and 
unsteadily from the veranda. Had 


I 
not myself been so affected already, I 
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would probably have noticed that there 
was something wrong with the others. 
I saw nothing, however, nothing 
what my rage and jealousy pictured to 
me. 

[t is strange that such passions as 
mine should have been the means of 
saving all our lives, but there cannot 
be a doubt that such was tl 

I staggered out into the night, not 
caring where I went, so that I put a 
distance between myself and this man 
whom I hated. I did not dare to trust 
myself longer near him. I followed no 
path, but plunged on blindly with 
throbbing head, gasping for breath. 

Some instinct must have led me up- 
ward in search of air, for I found my- 
self clambering upon the slopes of the 
western side of the valley. Gradually 
I recovered myself somewhat. My 
breath came more easily, my mind grew 
less disordered. I sat down upon a 
bowlder and tried to pull myself to- 
gether. 

What a fool I had been, I thought. 
I cursed my imagination bitterly. I 
saw clearly enough how I had let it 
rush away with me, and I started to 
my feet to return to the ho 

No sooner had I descended the slope 
again, however, 1 my head began 
to throb as ore, and 
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the same stuffiness hampered my breath- 
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ing. determined that I would remain 
out of doors a little longer, in 


of getting better. I mus 


} 


1 
the hope 


ve ill, I fan- 





cied, and the air would do me good 

I saw the stream shining | silver 
in the moonlight, “and just before me 

niank bridge th I had often sed 
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A faint hissing sound began to min- 
with the humming in my ears. ‘It 


“34 ] a6 calctr an Her £ 4. 
persisted strangely and differed from 
1 


+ 1 . 4 a ad ‘ ™ a " 
tne other in that 1t appeared to come 
fos 7% 4 Lh rl] muy ini 16 
from without. I thought my imagina- 
tion was deceiving me on 


"e more, for 
1e \ ley I he I 


gentle sound, like soda water fizzing in 


all around me in t ard this 


a glass. 


By this time I had reached the base 
of the rock wall of the valley, and all 
down the face of the rocks there 


crawled what appeared to be lumps and 


streamers of cotton wool. They shone 


ghastly white in the moonlight. I stood 
still and gazed at them stupidly; then 
suddenly I discovered that it they 


that were hissing. 
es J oment I tl wits 
Or a moment thought 
mad. Then the 


the truth came to me. 


T had gone 


first glimmerine of 





I leaned forward and examined 
phenomenon more closely. What I 
taken for lumps of cotton wo 





streams of froth, carrik some 


t aiong Dd 
q 1 e 


‘hed the liquid 


with my finger, put it to my tongue, 





effervescing Ifquid. I to 





and recognized at once the strongly 
astringent taste of sulphuric acid. 
Moule \ rather a fiend than a man 
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the first flash of realization, and I felt 
that we were without hope. Had that 
feeling not passed quickly, I would have 
been suffocated where I stood, for I 
was at the very source of generation of 
the gas. All round and above me, in 
the fissures and angles oi the rocks, 
I could see those fatal clumps and 
streaks of froth, that were pouring in- 
visible death pas upon me. 


I staggered away, making for the 
stream in the first place, for 1 remem- 
bered that carbon dioxide is to some 


solubie in water. I dipped my 
into the stream, saturat- 
and clapped it over 
my mouth It would at least 
stop some of the gas, though it could 
not save me unless I got to pure air 
quickly. 

Then I made f 


extent 
handkerchief 
it thoroughly, 
and nose 


ine 
itis’ 


Valley Manor—and 


or 
| > 
) 


Witch Temple. By t this time, even with 
the slight relief given by my handker- 
chief, I was in a terrible state. The 


throbbings I have described had become 
all but unbearable, my breathing 
but a series of gasps and rattles, my 
legs gave way beneath me. Time and 
again I lost my footing and fell among 
the stones and bushes that came in my 
y, but I always succeeded in scram- 
bling to my feet and staggering on. 

[ had little hope of finding any one 
alive when I got to my but I 
wanted to die near Wiich Temple. For 
some time that was my one idea. Grad- 
ually, however, the practical side of 
my mind came into play, and as I sium- 


was 





goal 
goal, 


bled on I tried to think of plans of 
escape, should there be any one still 
breathing. 

When I reached the veranda that 


time ago—for 
cannot have taken 


thought 


I had left such a short 
all that I have told 
long as time is measured—I] 
my forebodings were realized. 

Witch Temple lay stretched in the 
chair in which I had left her, ghastly 
in color and apparently dead 
must have succumbed the gas very 


They 
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soon after I left, for Jack Furness lay 
upon the floor by her side, the scent 
bottle upset near him, and the hand- 
kerchief still in his hand. I thought 
he, too, was dead, but a groan and 


gasp burst from him even as I looked 


at him, 

There was one chance that had oc- 
curred to me on my way back to the 
house—the Gateses. They slept in an 
attic two floors above ground level, and 
it was barely possible that they had es- 
caped. I could not teil how high into 
the‘air the gas would extend. 

I stumbled up the stairs and ham- 
mered at their bedroom door, panting 
and gasping with the exertion of the 
climb—but even as I waited hope be- 
gan to return to me, for the air felt 
less stuffy here, my breathing became a 
trifle easier. 

Then, to my intense 
opened and Gates came out in his night- 
clothes. I tried to explain, but I could 
gasp and make signs. I could sce 
frightened him, but 


h urried 


relief, the doo: 


only 
that my 
he ran back and 
clothes and explained to his wife that 
something serious was the matter 

By the time he returned I 
to make myself better understood. 

“Miss Temple—and Mr. Furness,” I 
‘they are overcome 
downstairs. We must get them up here 
—to recover, The air is dangerous be- 
low. Wet your handkerchief.” 

Gates behaved admirably. So did 
his wife when she had dressed and 
joined us. Together we went down- 
stairs and carried the two unconscious 
bodies to the topmost room of the house. 

T gave one great sob of relief when 
I felt the heart of Witch Temple beat 
faintly—so faintly—under my _ hand. 
There was still a chance. 

I knew, however, that this was only 
a respite.” The acid still poured down 
the cliffs, and the deadly gas was ris- 
ing—rising—and would before long en- 
velop the whole house. 


appearance 


into some 


was able 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
TRAPPED, 


N the clearer air of the highest floor, 

in to work more nor- 

mally. There much to think of 

and much to do if we were to get out 
of the valley with our lives. 

I rapidly instructed Gates and _ his 


my mind beg 


yr 
<: 


Was 


I 
wife in the principles of 
and’ set tl 


artificial res- 
work, Mrs. 


them to 
Gates upon Witch Temple, and her hus- 
band on Jack Furness, lready 
showed faint signs of 


NI 


piration 


of ‘ 
WhO a 
recovery. 
+] 


: Tt - ared . 
eanwhile I prepared to make the 


best of our situation. 
First I contrived a means whereby we 


on 





could tell the rate of rise of the cat 





dioxide. [oi i collected a number 
There was no gas or elec- 


Valley Manor, and 


vas a goodly supply of 


of candles. 
tric light at 
tunately there 
candies in the house. 
I lit a 
1em at intervals upon the stairs, work- 
The flames 


tor- 


number of these and placed 
eradually downward. 
yurned freely on the top floor, and all 
he way down to the landing on the 
On the second stair, how- 


steps 


ever, I had descended but a few 


before the remaining candles flickered 


So long as the 


bins va 7 hase . - . . 
stair continued to burn, so long were 


andles on the upper 


we fe—but I had no means of tell- 
: : a ee Ricsitas 
ing how long it would be before they 


wouid, one by one, be snuffed out. 


that, I de- 





that woul 
more or | 

Fortunately I 1 d the heap 
of i! that hac 1 been le t \ the con 
tractors who had executed e repair 
to the house before we came. It lav 


in the yard at the back, and I felt that 
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if I could only reach it we might render 
ourselves comparatively immune—but 


41 hal , re mich hiclar 
the gas below was much thicker 


; 
t 
was very doubtful if I could & 


alive. At le. 


now, 
and it 
to the lime and back 
I could try 


ye 


[ rinsed out my handkerchief afresh 
tied it 


I descended I saw 


over mouth anc 
that the 


. swtarieria7cl | 
were extinetisned, ane 


the first landing 
hat even the one three steps above w: 
flickering and would soon be gone. 
gas was rising at a deadly pace. 

No sooner had I got to gr¢ 
than I knew 


1 + e 2c + 
that at best i 
1 
I 


T 


a close thing with me. I held my breath 


1 4 } } le ] 11 
and rushed round the louse 1e heap 
f 1; . Hi . 39n¢t +4 rit} 1 handec 
of lime. I dug into it with my hands 


that the surface must be 


carbonated and uss 


—for I knew 





already 
purpose—then rubbed my wet | 
chief into the hole I had made and 
replaced it over my face 
[ had brought with me 
and | 


with 


a coal scuttl 
filled 








from the upper floor 


as quickly as I could lime and 


staggered back to the house, my head 





agg 
throbbing and my breathing difficult. 
Still I felt the relief that the lime had 
given me. I knew that witi it I 





should never have got back. 





\s I ascended the stairs IT saw that 
he two topmost Ce ndles still 
i was none too soon! 
ntered the room where I had 
left my companions I heard the hoat 
nurmur of the oice of | k Fun 
—but my eyes turned at o1 o the bed 
on which Witch Temple lay, w 
Gates bendi oO r her 
Mi ral if oke up as I entere 1 
sh Cc mine 1 ind.” sh ] 
rien God!” TI exclaimed 
= ed ird 1 ent Ve | 1 
vhom f dso p ionatel 
Sh win d I ec 
shou l ! 1 at sight of the cogent! 
tio in eyes ! LW tha she W 
peak, and I bent low to catch 


trying ) 
1 
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1é€r words 














“Dick!” she breathed, so softly as 
to be almost inaudible. 

Never before had she 
my Christian name—but 
moment oi stress—it came to her nat- 
urally. 

Wild imaginings of what that word 
might hold rushed to my mind; a fierce 
joy drove the blood hammering through 
my veins. I exulted in the mad idea 
that—and then of a sudden I was 
brought to earth. 

“Ts Jack alive?” she 
voice gaining strength as she spoke. 

“Yes!” I answered, and turned away, 
heartbroken. 

The thought of our danger had for 
the moment faded from my mind. I 
stood in the middle of the room—stupe- 
fied by the intensity of my disappoint- 
ment. My eyes were fixed unseeingly 
upon the candle that burned upon the 
Suddenly 


called me by 
10w—in the 


murmured, her 


Sear : P 
stair-head outside the door. 


it went out, as the ugh invisible fingers 


had closed over it. 





I came to myself with a start. The 
eas had reached our level. 
“T want some stockings, Mrs. Gates!” 


I cried hoarsely. 

The good woman looked at me as 
if I had suddenly lost my reason. 

“Quick !” “T am not mad. 
They may save all our lives.” 

She saw then that I had 
ject in my demand, and from a drawer 
of her own 
and her husband’s secks. 


I added. 
some Oob- 


drew out an assortment 
stockings 

I hastened to fill a number loosely 
with the lime I had brought, and then 
ran to the bathroom and soaked these 
thoroughly in 


improvised respirators 


water. 


Returning to the room, my first care 
was to tie one over Witch Temple’ 
mouth and nose. I then distributed the 
others, explaining, as well as I could, 


the danger, and the purpose of the 
respirators. 

Jack Furness had a very hazy notion 
of what had happened, so before tying 


Witch Temple 
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on my own stocking—which, of course, 
was a very effective gag—I explained 
to him shortly the events of the evening. 

here was no way out of our diffi- 
culty that I could see. We miglit ven- 
ture down to the ground level and try 
to make our way out of the valley, but 
i doubted if our respirators were safe 
enough to carry us through. On 
other hand, I could not tell how long 
they would remain efficient even where 
we were, but at least we could renew 
the lime at frequent intervals. 

Seated silently in the bedroom, 
muffled round and itl 


tne 


mouth with 
stockings, and illuminated only by the 
moonbeams that slanted in through the 


nose 


window, we presented a curious spec- 


tacle. 


My thoughts wandered back to the 





incidents that had led up to this subtle 
attack upon us. It seemed almost in- 
credible to me now, that I should not 
have seen what was coming. The ap- 
pearance of [éttrix, the geologist ; his 
interest in the limestone rocks: the fac 
that acid was being manufactured in 
he chemical works above; finally the 


acces eM 
coming of \ 
coning Vi 


chemist, Fronner. 


oule, accompanied by 
Surely all these facts 
together should have put me on t! 
right track! 
while I through it I 


Even suffered 








could not but admire the simpli unc] 
effectiveness of Moule’s latest ic 
[ felt certain, too, that it would im- 


possible, afterward, to fix any comnec- 
tion between him and the the company 
running the chemical works, nor had 
[I a doubt that there would be a per- 
fectly satisfactory explanation of the 
. e al *3 4 1 a mi 

escape of the acid down the cliffs. 

I was awakened from these reflections 


by the sound of f 


The apparent impossibility of 


otsteps Outside te 
house, 


it made me doubt my ears. No one 


could live in that atmosplhere—unless— 
yes, unless it were some one who was 


acquainted with the danger and pro- 


vided against it. 
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Jack Furness pressed my arm. He, 
too, had heard the sounds. I raised 
my finger to warn him of the need for 
convinced that w 


at moved outside meant 


silence, for ] 
aver it was tha 
no good to us. 


was ho- 


f 


I dared no’ go to the window, for 
it was in front of the house, and the 


upon it. I kicked 
shoes and prepared to creep 
downstairs, foe must know what 
was going on, Just as I was leaving the 
room I felt the soft pressure of a hand 
on my arm. I turned and found Witch 
Temple by my side. 

By signs she begged me not to ven- 
ture ia I took her hand from my arm 

1d shook my head. It was impere ative 
that we should know who below 
and what was happening. 

I crept silently to the ground 
and became of muffled voices in 
the dining door of which was 
open. I saw a light in 
for a moment was puzzled that it should 
I realized that it was an 


moonlight beat ss il 
off my H 
we 


Was 


floor 
aware 
room, the 
the room, and 


urn, until | 
electric flash light and unaffected by 
any atmosphere. 

Moving nearer to the door, I man- 
aged to hear what was said, but a 


voices were so muffled that I could 1 
distinguish one from another. 

“No sign of them here, either,” said 
one 


Then they must have gone to bed be- 


fore it caught them.’ 





“T hope there has been no hitch,” 
said the first anxiously. “There is al- 
ways that little devil Montaigne to 
reckon with.” 

lie had no notion of what was com- 
i when I saw him last night. I am 
( ident « f that.” 

TI placed one of them for me— 
Ettrix. How many others were present 
I did not yet know, but I was soon to 


d out. 


“Well, let’s go upstairs and investi- 


arm. i 


- sethine shed 
Something touched 


my 
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turned and found Witch Temple by my 





side. She could not have come at a 
more inopportune moment, for the foot- 
4 oa 1 1; 2 - -_ ° ” * . 

sdb dining room were appro h- 


ing the door leading int » the hall. 
T took arm and ht 
ward the back of the | I 
sage to the kitchen tu 
left, and we succe 
the corner unnoticed. I 
peered out. Tl ortunately 
darkest part of the hall 
from observation. 
Three men passed out through the 
doorway and ascended the stair. They 
wore respirators over nose and mouth, 


irried her to- 
‘The pas- 
rned off to the 
round 
turned and 
i was in the 
and fairly safe 


! ° 
i1C1 


getting 


but from their size and build I recog- 
nized all three by the light of the torch 
they carried. They were Moule, Iron- 


ner, and Ettrix. 
They made no effort to move silently. 
Evidently they were convinced that 
there was no one left alive in the house 
As they disappeared above I eased 1 
from my mouth slig 


did come?” I whi 





you 


ingly. 


reproy 


afraid you would succumb to 
the gas,” replied Witch Te 
i y example. 

A warm 
veins to think valued 
highly ; yet a moment later I was chilled 
by a thought that she would have done 

Furness. 


she asked 


»mple, follow- 


fl, Ww ed 
that she 


elow through my 


me so 


more—for 
“What shall we do now?” 
me. 
“T don’t know. 
low,” I replied. 
We crept up to the 


as much—or 


We may as W ell fol- 


an 1 


first landing 


listened. They were moving about in 
one of the bedrooms—Witch Temple’s 
it was 
“Something has gone wrong! flow 
can th have escaped Where can 
they be 
Pry 110 room. We may find 
t! inywhere 
We had a narrow escape from dis- 
covery. We had just time to slip down 














a few steps and crouch low upon the 
stairs as the three figures crossed the 
landing and entered my room. 

I was thinking rapidly meanwhile. 
Something must be done—and it must 
be done quickly. They would go up 
to the top floor, and they were bound 
to find the others. We would hardly 
have a chance against them, for we were 
unarmed, and I did not know where to 
find Jack’s automatics. 

They had hardly entered my room 
when an incident from the past came 
tomy memory. It was our escape from 
Moule’s house in Denmark Street. I 
had an instantaneous vision of Witch 
Tempie taking the key from the inside 
of the door to the outside, and locking 





Moule and Jartex into the room. The 
thing could be done again. 
I whispered my scheme in Witch 


Temple’s ear and insisted that on no 
account must she follow me. I would 
t move until I had her promise, 
[ could tell, she gave very re- 


which, 
luctantly. 
Then | 


the door of my own bedroom. 


the landing to 
I waited 


s] if yped across 


for a moment in the hope that the voices 
might give me some indication of the 
position of the men in the room. 

“This is the accursed Montaigne’s 
den. One can tell it by the books.” 

I was more accustomed to the effect 
of the respirators by this time, and I 
recognized the voice of our chief enemy, 
Moule. 

“The bed has not been slept in. It 
looks as though they had slipped 
through our fingers once again. But 
how? It is hardly possible!” 

They were moving about the room. 
It was difficult to choose the right mo- 
ment for my enterprise, and there was 
the electric flash light, which might 
gleam upon the door just at the criti- 
cal moment. I dared not wait longer, 
however, or they would be coming out 
again. 


The door was half open, and I peered 
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round the edge of it cautiously. They 
were still talking. Moule and Ettrix 
were near the window with their backs 
to me. [*ronner was within two yards 
of the door, but he was facing the 
others, which meant that he also was 
turned from me. 

It was now or never. 

I slipped my hand round the edge 
of the door, fumbling for the key, Un- 
fortunately my hand hit against the 
brass handle, which was somewhat 
loose. At the rattle of it, all three 
turned sharply, and the light of the 
torch flashed full upon me. 

“Montaigne!” 

Fronner pounced upon me like a ter- 
rier on a rat. I never had a chance. 

“Ah! Montaigne! The very man we 
want!” exclaimed Moule exultantly. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CHE ORDEAL OF RICHARD MONTAIGNE. 
WAS dragged into the room and 
thrown down on the edge of my 
own bed, bitterly chagrined at my fail- 
ure. My three captors stood looking at 
ime, their faces grotesque and expres- 
sionless behind the respirators that cov- 
ered nose and mouth. 

“Your latest move displays a lament- 
able lack of originality, Montaigne,” 
said Moule, his voice betraying his 
gratification at my capture. “You could 
hardly expect such a simple trick to 
succeed a second time.” 

[ made no reply. My mind was in- 
tent upon the desperate position of af- 
fairs. Where was Witch Temple? She 
must have seen that my plan had failed, 
and I was now trying to think out her 
most probable line of action. I had 
warned her against following me, and 
she must herself have seen the futility 
of any such move. I concluded that 
she must have slipped up the second 
stairs and carried the news of my cap- 
ture to Jack Furness. What they 
would then attempt I could not even 
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guess. Obviously it was up to me to 
keep our three enemies where they were 
as long as possible. 

“No answer, Montaigne?” continued 
Moule. “You surprise me! In all our 
previous relations you have maintained 
your poise admirably. Surely you are 
not going to fail on ‘the very last occa- 
sion?” 

As I have said, I had already decided 
that | must keep them in check until 
the last possible moment. I eased the 
stocking from my a slightly in 
order to reply. 

“You must excuse my apparent rude- 
ness, professor,’ I said. “It is largely 
due to your own activities—on which I 
congratulate you, by the way. You 
must admit that it is not easy to con- 
verse freely when one is muffled with a 
stocking.” 


” 


“That is easily remedied,” retorted 
Moule. “We shall remove your im- 


pediment shortly. It will be a nice, 
painless way out for you. For the pres- 
ent, however, it will be best for you to 
retain it. There are some things I 
want you to tell me.’ 

“Indeed ?” I said as coolly as I could. 
“T should hardly have thought Profes- 
sor Moule could learn anything from 
so humble a person as myself.” 


“You underrate your knowledge, 
Montaigne, and yout per spicac y. 
Your intuitive and deductive fa ; 
are quite abnormal; indeed, | pg 





seen these qualities 
a 
such a high de- 


that I have never 
developed together to 


gree except in one other case—my 
own.” 

[ bowed silently, content so long 
he continued to talk, no matter of wh: 

had noticed at our previous encoun- 
ters his fondness for indulging a cold 
and cruel sarcasm, and I trusted th: 
on this occasion he might be led to o 
reach himself through it—if only 
Furness had the initiative to hurr 
Witch Tempfé and the Gateses out of 
the house and the valley. He would 
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have to risk suffocation. My improvised 
respirators seemed to work fairly effi- 
ciently and would probably see them 
to safety. 

I had already noted, also, another 
point that might quickly alter the whole 
complexion of the affair. Twice I had 
heard a soft puff of air upon the win- 
dow. A breeze was rising, and should 
it increase to-any extent the valley 
would quickly be free of its deadly con- 
tents. 

For myself I had no hope. It was 
incredible that I should escape yet again 
from the hands of such deadly and 
implacable enemies. I tried to fix my 
mind upon Witch Temple, and rest sat- 
isfied if I could save her by delaying 
the search, but it was bitter—bitter to 
think of her fleeing with Jack Furness, 
to picture them together in a future 
that did not exist for me. 

So intent was I upon my 
that I missed part of what my tormen- 
tor said. 

“And 
your companions are to be 
shall direct Doctor 
luctantly, 
Doctor i*ronner to 
ous protector.” 

“And if I give you the 
you want?” I demanded to gain 

; 


Every m precious, and | 


thoughts 


you show us where 
found, I 

fronner—very re- 
me—I shall direct 


remove your ingeni 


so, unless 


hal; — 
pei1eve 


mrormation 
time. 


ment was 


could see that Moule’s companions were 
crowing restless. They thought he was 
wasting time needlessly over me—but 
the man had an object beyond the desire 
for information. as was soon evidet 
“Montaigne,” “he began impressivels 
ve me back my niece, and yp tl 
foolish opposition to me, and 4 sh 
10t onl be free. but it il | y 
iS 21 1 mat ivsel { ral 
[ ris et ha re tl 
( do \ ve neutra! 
( vr | ll even admit that 4 
é a thorn in my flesh 
He sj with g inne 1 
I 1 rea 1 th ) { \ 1i¢ 
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—the great Professor Moule of the 
Ellison Foundation—feared me! 


I must admit that, notwithstanding 


that | stood within a hair’s breadth of 


death, a thrill of pride went through 
me at the discovery. 
“You flatter me,’ I said as calmly 


[ could. 

“Let us cease fooling,” replied Moule. 
“T am in earnest. Join me, 
and the world is yours. I have learned 
a lot about you recently, Montaigne. | 
know something, not only of your ac- 
tions, but of your feelings. I know 
how you stand with regard to my niece. 


deadly 


You love her. Join me, and she shall 
be yours. She shall be the link that 


binds you and me together—irrevocably. 
It is your one—and your last—cha 
and you will be left, locked in 
to fate which, 
regret.” 


nce. 
Refuse, 
this room, 
believe me, 


sufiocate—a 
shall sincerely 


He spoke without a trace of his 
habitual sarcasm. He was, I believe, 
in the most deadly earnest. 

There was one awful moment dur- 
. » eneleaee ce rae anagel e 
ing — his offer dazzled me. IJ saw 


the exclusion of all else—Witch 
al and myself, joined together for 
life—my only ambition fulfilled, my 
heart’s desire satisfied. Then I made 


my decision. 
“Moule, you are a most damnable 
scoundrel!’ I replied, my voice harsh 


with effort. 

The man was transformed. 
—which were all I could se 
—blazed with maniacal fury. 
his clenched fists in the air and gasped, 


His eyes 


e of his face 


He shook 


wordless, in his rage. With an in- 
articulate cry, like the roar of a wild 
beast, he rushed upon me and tore the 
respirator from my face. 

P Curse you. !” he er! - 1 hoa sely. 
“You have crossed m y path too often! 
Let us see if you can escape me now.” 

{t was the most terrible moment of 
my life. Like three soulles devils they 
stood over me, secure behind their gas 
masks, while I agonized rw + Hae them. 
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The air was unbreathable. The in- 
visible death gripped me by the throat, 


forced its way into my lungs, and made 








me suffer all the throes of the dying 
Even so, I made one desperate efi 

to outwit Moule. I held my breath, 

while my blood sang in my ears with 


a pain that was all but unbearable. 
staggered to my feet and then collaps 
in a heap upon the floor, 

“Come, Moule, you have wasted 
enough time already. Let us finish our 
search.” 


I could barely hear the words through 


the thundering in my ears. 

“Yes, the great little Montaigne will 
trouble me no more,” agreed Moule— 
and as J think of it now I believe ther 
was a hint of regret mingled with the 
triumph in his voice. 


“Come along. He is dead!” 
A matter of seconds 
from death. If I was 
draw another 1 tl t 


separated ime 

compelled to 

breath in that atmosphi 

it would be my last. 

; the 
I had just sense and strength enough 

left to crawl to the window, throw 

up, get my head outside. 17 

lost 


I knew 
room. 


and 
consciousness. 

have been for lon: 
ever. The breeze of which I ha 
ready s} had freshened and i 
begun to clear the miasma from t 
ley. The air that wa 
blowing in filled my lungs and 
ally brought me back to life. 

upon a strange scene. 
faced the back of the hoi 
across the open yar 


‘ : : 
old coach house in whic! 


It cannot 
1 
spoxen 


Lalacs 
cool wno.iesome 


[ awakened 
My room 
and straight 
the 
placed the car. 





he ran, 
across ym the h to 
He threw the doub! 
moment later 


start. 





the 


ol 


engine car 
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As it swept out into the yard with 
Furness at the wheel I could see Gates 
and his wife in the tonneau and Witch 
Temple seated by the side of my friend. 
The noses and mouths of all of them 
were still hidden by the respirators I 
had improvised, but the moon glistened 
upon tears in the beautiful eyes of Witch 
Temple. I saw her glance quickly up 
at the window where I lay propped, 
helpless still; but I was in the deepest 
shadow, and she did not see me. 

I could not have shouted to attract 
their attention had I wished to do so, 
for I was just conscious eneugh to un- 
derstand what was passing before my 
eyes. 

Then from behind me, within the 
house, [ heard shouts and the sounds 
of heavy feet upon the stairs. Moule 
and his friends, on the floor above me, 
had also had their attention attracted 
by the noise of the tnotor and were 
rushing downstairs at breakneck speed. 

It was ticklish steering in the yard. 
In order to turn and get out into the 
drive the car had to be stopped and 
backed at least twice. 

[ watched the scene, fascinated. My 
wits were returning to me rapidly now 
as the cool breeze 
head. I was suddenly 
scious of one fact—a fact that numbed 
my heart and chilled me to the bone 
—they vithout me! 

[ forgot that Jack’s first duty was to 
rescue \W itch Temple, forgot that I 
had myself delayed Moule to give him 
time to i ct the escape, 2g every- 


played around my 


tl irobbing con- 


were escaping 


thing in an intense self-pity which I 
can only excuse on the a ina tion that 
[ was not yet altogether myself. 


that now came from be- 


all was 


By the noise 
low I gathered that 
hey were 
delayed, and shouting 
lently. I heard various thuds that sug- 
gested an parr to beat down a door. 
had evidently used foresight in 


well with Moule’s party. 


they were v10- 


Jack 
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his preparations. He had locked the 
doors on the outside to delay pursuit. 

The car was turned and in the act 
of running out into the drive when the 
back door of the house gave way and 
Moule, Fronuer, and Ettrix rushed out. 
They were too late! The caf was _gath- 
ering speed fast, and they quickly saw 
that it was hopeless to attempt to stop 
it. 

The three grotesque masked figures 
stood in the moonlight, cursing. As 
for me—as my friends disappeared 
from my sight into safety a feeling of 
awful loneliness came over me, and, in 
weakness and exhaustion follow- 
ing upon the strenuous doings of the 
night, 1 nearly wepi from sheer self- 
pity. Only by concentrating my mind 
upon my own danger and the need for 
immediate action did I manage to con- 
trol myself. 

[ was still in a very precarious posi- 
tion. If Moule returned to the house 
and found me alive it meant my im- 
mediate death. Yet what could I do? 
The only way of escape through 
the door that the three scientists had 
smashed in order to get out. Even 
should out, it was 


more would fall 


the 


Vas 


getting 
that I 


I succeed 
than 
their ha 


probable 
into nds. 


Even as I pondered on my position 


T saw Moule turn and, accompanied by 
his confederates, walk toward the 
house. 


I could think of but one thing to do. 
Tf I left the room and hid myself they 
would know that I was alive and would 
search the house systematically. I 
could not hope to evade discovery. My 
only chance seemed to be to sham dead 
and trust to them leaving me where I 


lay. 


they entered the house I closed 
the window quickly but quietly. I no 


longer feared the air. The window had 
been open for some time and the breeze 


was now quite strong. I ran across the 
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floor and threw myself down in a heap “What shall we do with his body?” 
on the spot where I had been left for asked Fronner 

hing depended upon “Leave it to rot!” replied Moule bit- 

picion, terly. “But first we had better make 

ice in the hall. sure that he is dead. He is worse to 

“Curse Montaigne!” he exclaimed. kill than a c Run up, Ettrix, and 
“ven in his death he has overreac hed make sure of him. Take the light.” 

me. Vl swear that he is responsible I heard the footsteps of Ettrix upon 
for the the others.” the stairs and gave myself up as lost. 





To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, January 6th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have to wait long for the 
next installment of this thrilling story. 
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WANTS TO BE RID OF THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


N order that an estate may be settled and a resident of Newcastle, Indiana, 
may be relieved of the custodianship of three hundred dollars, Daniel Dunbar, 


who left that city forty-nine years ago, is to be declared legally dead by the courts. 


When Dunbar departed from Newcastle fo: - Oregon almost half a century 
ago he left in the h inds of Daniel Bowman, senior, several notes to be collected, 
and instructed him to hold the money until his return. Mr. Bowman carried out 
the orders given him, so ie as he was able, and deposited the cash in the 
Hagerstown Bank. For a time Dunbar, who was an orphan, corresponded with 
his agent, but the last letter from him was received thirty vears ago. Later Mr. 
Bowman died and the bank failed, so that only three hundred dollars of the 


original amount was left for the wanderer. 

Mi. Bowman’s son Abraham took charge of the money, but he is now 
seventy-seven years old and no longer wants to be ™ custodian. Therefore he 
has applied to the courts to declare Daniel Dunbar legally dead and to dispose of 
the property. 


WALKS WITH WOUND THR vita HIS HEART 
A FTER having been stabbed through the he Fred Vilman, twenty-six years 
* old, a gangster of New York, walked down a street to a drug store on the 


rner c ha ec ]- . la w ’ P : ‘ r = = 1d va ia 
corne before he CC llapsed. He Was ina C ndy tore on Kast One frHundred and 
Treand Coda 117 -~ |} nt - I ana ld hin h- e > + nate stae cat 4 
tirst Street when a boy entered and told him that a man waiting outside wished to 
10rt conversation the assassin took a 


dagger from its hiding place under his coat, plunged it into Vilman’s heart, and 


tohim. Vilman went out, and aiter as 


1 } 1: 1 ’ . 
then fled. Holding a handkerchief over the wound Vilman Priecicnee to the drug 


yulance. 


tore, where a call was sent in for an aml 
The wounded man died soon after his arrival at a hospital, declaring to the 
ilant was. The police believe the killing 
was the result of a feud among rival gangmen. 


last that he did not know who his assai 
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[TH a grand flourish August 
J. Harmon picked up the 
gold-mounted pen on the desk 
before him and signed his 

daily statement. It was almost four 

o'clock of a Saturday afternoon, and, 
except locking the vault, this consti- 
tuted his last duty for the weck. 

Already most of the employees of 
the Leather & Metals National Bank, 
of which Harmon was assistant cashier, 
had departed for their respective homes. 
As a general rule Harmon was the last 
man to leave; for it was his task to 
see that all departments had found a 
true balance, and to go over their re- 
ports before calling it a day. 

It was not an easy position, consid- 
ering the great responsibility attached 
to the work, and it was very much 
underpaid. Virtually Harmon was ex- 
ecutive head of the institution. He had 
entered the bank as an ordinary clerk 





twenty years previously, and by sheer 
persistence and ability had climbed to 
the rank he now held. But there were 
other officers, younger and less experi- 
enced than he, who were holding jobs 
considerably easier, and receiving a 
ereat deal more money. 

That very morning the coveted 
cashier’s berth had been granted to a 
shallow youth, of little promise and 
small knowledge of the business, merely 
because his father held a large block of 
Leather & Metals stock. Consequently 
Harmon, who had been disappointed 
many times before in the same man- 


ner, felt bitter and disgruntled. He 
had been in a morose state of mind all 
day; in fact, he had even discharged 
young Perkins, one of the bookkeepers, 
for a small neglect of duty that ordi- 
narily would have been passed over 
without comment. More than any- 
thing else this gave indication of the 
wrath that boiled within him; for, hav- 
ing worked up from the ranks himself, ~ 
Harmon was generally quite lenient 
with those who worked under him. 
That he had a four weeks’ vacation, be- 
ginning the following Monday, did not 
serve in the least to cheer him up. 
“Twenty years of hard labor—and 
geiting nowhere,” he reflected, som- 
berly pulling at his neatly trimmed Van 
Dyke beard. “Well, I had hoped it 
would turn out. differently; but 
the time has come. Monday morning 
they will have food for thought, and it 


’ 


won't be easy to digest, either.” 

There was a tense, somewhat cynical, 
set to his features as he arose and put 
on his hat. Taking up the suit case 
that he had brought down to work with 
him that morning—a tennis racquet 
strapped to its side indicating that it 
was part of his preparation for vacation 
—he made his way through the maze of 
adding machines and typewriters to the 
open door of the big vault. 

He set the suit case down beside the 
entrance, and, first glancing around him Yr 
to make certain that he was not being 
watched, he stepped inside. To right 
and left were shelves containing bank 

















records, but these he di 
stead, he drew fron 


s, and went « 
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4 7 e 
tl second qoor, 


It was one of two that were necessary 


1e institution’s box. 


t h e 


to open t strong 


Hiram 
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president, 





, 
other. By thus making it necess: or 
two men io be present when access w: 

to be had to the bank’s gold and cur- 
rency reserve, the designers of the vault 
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When the plan had first intruded it- 
self upon his brain, he had not taken it 
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hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 
all—on his person, Harmon closed the 
his steps 


Quickly 





smaller door, and retraced 
to the entrance of the vault. 
he glanced from one side to the other. 
It was now precisely four-ten. The 
watchman would just be rounding the 
corridor on the far 
This was another detail that Harmon 
had taken into account. Satisfied that 
he was unobserved, Harmon stepped 
into the open, and threw the lever on 
the big vault door. The time lock was 
set for nine o’clock Monday morning. 
He had many hours in which to escape 
before the crime would be discovered. 

Stooping hastily, he unsnapped the 
lock on his suit case. To facilitate 
speed of action, he had purposely not 
closed the catches, and the straps were 
loosely buckled. In an instant it was 
open. With three or four rapid moves 
he transferred the currency to its in- 
terior and closed it again. Then, pick- 
ing up the suit case, he sauntered casu- 
ally toward the door leading to the cor- 
ridor. 

“Well, so long, George,’”’ he remarked 
carelessly to the watchman, as he en- 
countered that worthy individual. 

“Vacation, Mr. Harmon?” inquired 
the oid man cordially, his eye having 
taken in the tennis racquet. 

“You bet! Going to loaf for a while 
at Atlantic City.” 

“Have a good time,” called the other, 
as Harmon approached the outer portal. 

“You bet I will!’ And for once 
Harmon meant exactly what he said. 
It would be the first vacation, he re- 
flected, in which he would not have to 
count the cost, or worry over work 
that would pile up awaiting his return. 
He chuckled inwardly at the ease with 
which it had all been accomplished. 

Of a sudden, he felt a certain sense 
of contempt for the drudging employees 
with whom he had been associated. If 
people only knew how much easier it 
was to steal than to earn money, there’d 
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be a whole lot more of them living in 
comfort, he told himself. After all, 
plenty of men of means were living on 
money they had not earned; there was 
just as much thievery within the law as 
without it. 

“The trouble with the poor fools is 
that .they’re scared” he reflected. 
“They’ve been frightened to death by 
that old stuff about a man’s sins always 
finding him out. Sure they will, if he’s 
a fool. But just a little care—the same 
attention to small details as an ordi- 
nary business man would give any un- 
dertaking—and there’s nothing to i 
A boob like that Perkins, for instance 
—he’s one of the pack. A fellow of his 
caliber hasn’t brains enough to attend 
to details. Still, I’m sorry I fired him 
I guess, from what he said, that, with 
his mother on his hands at home, he’s 
not any too well prepared to waste 
time looking for a new job. Oh, well, 
no occasion to worry now. A fortune 
in my hands, and a lifetime ahead of 
me in which to enjoy it. Who said 
worry?” 

In this frame of mind, highly satis- 
fied with himself and the world in gen- 
eral, Harmon boarded a street car and 
made his way to his boarding house. 
His first act was to hunt up his land- 
lady. 

“T leave on my vacation to-night,” 
he told her. “Will be gone for a month. 
lease forward any mail that comes 
er me to Atlantic City, Hotel Crest- 
line.” 

He then proceeded upstairs to his 
room. Locking the door, he opened 
the suit case and removed therefrom 
the currency. In the closet was a small, 
wooden box he had _ secured 
months before, and which he had used 
as a receptacle for old shoes and other 
miscellany. It was possibly ten inches 
square. Lining this with paper, he 
took the packages of bills and stowed 
them carefully into it. The slight waste 
space he filled with wadded newspaper. 
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cover, and 
dipped in 
words: 


He then nailed down the 
with a camel’s-hair brush 
ink, he printed on its top the 
THEODORE M. RUST 
Mayfair Rooming 

2002 “ 125th St. 


New York City 


House 


GLASS 
Handle with 
Care 

When this had been accomplished, he 
threw the brush into the fire which 
blazed in the open grate. With a piece 
of heavy cord he then bound the box 
in such a way as to leave a double loop 
across the top, and into this he hooked 
a small wire handle, of the kind that 
department stores give away with pur- 
chases 

He next repacked his 
placing in it such articles of 
as a man would ordinarily take 
him on a short 

Unlocking his trunk, 
from a medium-sized bi! 
He had had this for a 
contained some decidedly 
These he 


keeping them 


suit 
clothing 
with 


case, 


vacation. 

he took there- 
‘k leather grip. 
time. It 
important ac- 
had _ collected 
carefully hid- 





o 
lor 1g 


cessories. 


gradually, 


den. After a cursory examination of 
the grip’s contents, he set it upon the 
floor beside the suit case, and, going 


to the telephone, called a taxicab. 

A few minutes later, carrying the 
small box and the black grip, and in- 
driver, he 


trusting the suit case to the 
entered the machine that had responded 
to his call, and directed that he be 


driven to the Pennsylvania Station. 
“Off for a little vacation,” he 
fided jovially to “ chauffeur. 


con- 


Arrived the station, Hiarmon dis- 
missed his driver ee a substantial tip 
carried his baggage to the checking 
stand, and there left the grip and the 
suit case. Then, waiting until he saw a 


crowd coming through one of the ex- 
its, he casually joined them, lugging the 


small box by its handle. ‘To all intents 
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and purposes it was merely just such a 


box as any commuter might bring to 
town with him—containing, the aver- 
age observer might decide, a setting of 


a few pieces of chinaware, or any 
small articles that must be han- 
dled carefully. 

Harmon accosted a porter and in- 
quired where he could find an express 
otfice. 

‘There’ 
the porter, 
direction. 


“Thank 


100 
esss, 


other 


s one right over there,” said 


with a quick gesture in the 


you.” 

sauntered over to tlie 

press office. “I wish to send this 
e to Mr. Rust, at No. 2002 

Street,” he e 


waited upon” him 


ry 
tq 
il 


arimon 


ag 
j 25th 


“Yes, sir.” The young man behind 
the counter drew out a book and started 

fill in the customary blanks. “Your 
name?” 7 

“Anderson, Charles M.” Harmon 
reached into his wallet, and drew out a 





rinted 


just mentioned. 


the name 
t was a card 
he had had printed eight months before 
for this very purpose. 

“Ail right, Mr. Anderson. 


collect—or do you wish to pay 


small, } card bearing 


1 — 
ne had 


Send it 
for it 
now? 
5 iid 


“Til pay here, to save bother,” 
Harmon, 
“How much?” 
Pein oso = 
plained the clerk. 
“Oh, it’s aa worth very much,” said 
tant 
ut ten dollars. 


reaching into his 


the valuation,” ex- 


the assi cashier laughing easily. 


“Say, ab 


“Thirty cents, then.” The express 
1 1 > ¢ , ‘ 21 1 . 
cierk tCok the money, tendered a re- 
. 1 4 ~ ‘ 
celp nq@ tul dad to another cu 
Harmon walked iy, and glanced 
his al it Wa ven-twent Ss 
train would leave in thirty minute 
Entering a telephone booth, he gave 
a local number to the operator. M hen 
the call was answered,:he said: “How 


do you do, Mrs. Lyman? This is Mr. 
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Rust. Got in from Phoenix a little 
while ago. May I have a room at your 
place, as usual?” 

“You certainly may, and your old 
one, at that. I'll fix it up this minute,” 
responded the delighted woman at the 
other end of the line. 

“No hurry, Mrs. Lyman. I'll be kept 
downtown very late. Possibly I won’t be 





able to show up until to-morrow. Lots 
of things to attend to, you know. And 


by the way, I bought a few little things 
to take back to my sisters. 1’m sending 
the package up to your address, by ex- 


press. Will you kindly place it in my 
room?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And handle it carefully, please. 
Glass bric-a-brac, you know. Rather 


frail stuff.” 

“No one but myself will touch it, 
she assured him. 

Hanging up the receiver, Harmon 
walked to the checking window, and re- 


9 


gained possession of his grip and suit 
case. In the waiting room he pur- 
chased a paper and sat down to read 


while waiting for his train, Despite the 
smoothness with which his plans were 
working out, he felt a faint trace of 
nervousness. However, he,threw it off 
without much effort, and was soon 
absorbed with the daily news. 

When he was deep in the latest sen- 
sational scandal a heavy hand fell sud- 
denly upon his shoulder. Cold, clammy 
perspiration started from the pores of 
his forehead; his whole body convulsed 
in a violent twitch; his heart pounded 
until he felt that it would break loose 
from its anchorage. 

“Hello, August. You're not 
any time getting off on that trip of 
urs, | It was the voice of old 
liram Killian, president of the Leather 
Metals National. 

\ wave of relief surged through Har- 
being. “Why—why, no, Mr. 
Killian,” he said, stammering; then, in 
full control of himself more: 


wasting 


” 
see, 


mons 


once 
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Four 
weeks isn’t any too long a time, you 


“Thought I’d get an early start. 


know. I'll be at the Hotel Crestline, 
Atlantic City, if anything important 
arises.” 

“T hope we won't have to bother you,” 
said the elder man. “Have a good time. 
My train must bein by this time. See 
you next month.” Killian moved away 
toward one of the gates, leaving the 
assistant cashier, still somewhat trem- 
bly, behind him. 

A few minutes later Harmon boarded 
his own train, and presently was speed- 
ing toward the summer resort at which 
he was supposed to spend the next 
thirty days. 

His plan of procedure, once he had 
reached the beach city, was as carefully 
mapped out as had been his other ar- 
rangements. Taking a taxicab at the 
sation, he went at once to the Hotel 
Crestline, and registered under his own 
name. Moreover, further to impress 
upon the hotel employees the fact of 
his arrival, he made it a point to see the 
manager himself. 

“There may be important messages 
come for me, from my bank,’ he 
stated, by way of excuse, “and I will 
appreciate it if you will see person- 
ally that they reach me without de- 
lay.” 

The manager assured him that this 
would be done, accepted an expensive 
Havana, and made a mental note that 
August J. Harmon was a guest of the 
most desirable class. Furthermore, he 
took his chief clerk to one side and in- 
structed him to give Harmon the best 
“Well connected, you 
he added. ‘Want him to feel 

Can turn lots of business our 


possible service. 
know,” 
satisfied, 
Way.” 
Harmon retired early that night, and 
until morning. He 


slept untroubled 


knew that there was no possibility of 

his theft being discovered until Mon- 

day, when the vault would be opened. 
By that time August J. Harmon would 
y gust J 














be no more—so far as the world in gen- 
eral was concerned, 

At ten o’clock Sunday forenoon, with 
his small black grip in hand, Harmon 
made his way to the desk, and inquired 
of the clerk the location of the best 
bathing house. The hotel employee 
cheerfully tendered the necessary in- 
formation. 

“Thank you,” _ the absconder. 

“Think I'll take a little dip before break- 
fast. May learn how to swim by the 
time I’ve been here long; who knows? 
Always wanted to, but I’m not much in 
the water. 7 a cigar?” 

Arrived at the bath house, Harmon 
rented a suit, passed a few pleasantries 
with the clerk in charge of the desk, 
so as t6 fix his personality indelibly 
upon the latter’s mind, and wended his 
way to the dressing room assigned to 
him, 

Once inside the small co mpartment, 
he locked the door, and, opening the 
black grip, prepared for the nost im- 
portant part of his program. 

First of all, he took from the hand 
bag a bottle of henna dye. With thi 
he saturated his hair, standing over the 
drain of the shower while so doing, in 
order that the dye would run into the 
perforated disk in the center of the de- 
pressed floor at his feet. When this had 
been concluded, he presented a star- 
tlingly incongruous appearance, with his 

rilliant red hair and jet black beard. 

But the Van Dyke was a to re- 
main long. Producing a razor, brush, and 
shaving cream from the i he care- 
fully lathered his face, and shaved him- 
self clean. A glance at the mirror on 
the wall was sufficient to satisfy himself 
as to the result. 

“T guess they’ll hardly 
\ugust J. Harmon now,” he said, 
chuckling. 

He had reason to chuckle. 
had reached the age of twenty-four, 
eighteen years previously, none of his 
associates had ever seen him without a 


recognize 


Since he 
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beard. Twice in all that time, he had 
shaved it off. On both occasions, it 
had been during his vacation periods, 
at which times he had established his 
other identity, that of Theodore M. 
Rust, of Phoenix, an infrequent visitor 
to the metropolis, who always resided at 
the Mayfair rooming house when in 
the city. He had gone even further, 
having purposely tested out the efficacy 
of the disguise, on one occasion, by 
entering the Leather & Metals National 
Bank itself, and engaging one of his 
fellow officials in conversation on pre- 
text of inquiring concerning certain in- 
estments. The latter had conversed 
with him for ten minutes or more with- 
out so much as suspecting the truth. 
Even Harmon’s voice and accent were 
different. This was accomplished, as 
he accomplished it now, by inserting 
into the roof of his mouth a false 
palate, part of a dentist’s plate, held in 
place by suction. 

All this done, Harmon proceeded to 
search further in the grip. He pro- 
duced a pair of gray flannel trousers, a 

athletic underwear, collar, 
and sox, and a coat of a style 


silk shirt, 
tie, shoes 
decidedly different from the austere, 
semi-professional type of clothing he 
was accustomed to wear. Divesting 
himself of his present apparel, he re- 
dressed, and presently 
mirror a totally transformed individual. 


stood before the 


“My own mother wouldn’t recognize 
me,” he told himself, in exultation. 
As a final touch, he donned a pair 


f tortoise-shell-rimmed, amber-colored 
spectacles, and the disguise was com- 


I ) 


( 
lete 

Searching in the pockets of the cloth- 
s he had just discarded, he took there- 


im a new wallet, containing a few 





cards engraved with his new name, a 
number of ten and twenty-dollar bills, 
and a bank book 
ance to the credit of 
This account he had opened with the 
Iron & Corn Trust Company, against 


showing a small bal- 


[Theodore M. Rust. 
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just such an emergency as now pre- 
sented itself. 

Although it was a part of the plan 
that he did not relish—for Harmon 
was a worshiper of money—he left in 
his old clothes some ninety dollars in 
currency and silver, his bank book that 
contained a substantial deposit, a few 
letters and cards, and his watch. 

Satisfied that nothing had been neg- 
lected, he turned on the hot water in 
the shower, cleansing the drainage basin 
of every trace of the dye and remnants 
of his shaving operation. Then, hav- 
ing packed everything but what he 
wished to leave behind, into the black 
grip, he sauntered out of the dressi 
room and toward the beach. 

Arrived there, he casual lly made his 
way among the crowd of bathers and 
spectators, edging gradually away from 
them until at last he had opportunity to 
climb up to the boardwalk 

Fifteen minutes later, his black 
still in hand, he clambered onto the 
deck of small pleasure launch, 
prepared for a half hour’s ride on the 
water. The grip he set carelessly on 
the rail, holding it there with an en- 
circling arm. When the boat was two 
miles or so from shore, his fellow 
sengers turned at the sound of a 








rem 
5S 


- oa 
grip 


and 





splash and a mild ejaculation ot 
part. 

“Blamed careless of me,” he mut- 
tered ruefully, staring with well-as- 
sumed disappointment at the spot 


grip had disappeared. 
there was nothing of great 
I’ll know bet- 


where the 
“However, 
importance in the thing. 
ter next time, though.” 

‘he pleasure seekers nearest him of- 
fered a word or two of polite sympathy, 


and promptly forgot the incident, as 
he had calculated they would. 

Upon the return of the launch, Har- 
mon glanced at his -watch—a new 


watch, “especially engraved with the ini- 
T. M. ened to- 


R.—and then haste 
minutes after- 


ward the depot. Ten 


Detective Story 


Magazine 





ward he was on the train to New York 
City. And that afternoon he drove up 
-arry- 
ing twe containing the 
clothing that befitted his new rdle, = 
placed in storage a ye 
greeted profuse 
Lyman. 


to the Mayfair rooming house, 

) old suit cases 
hicl 

which ne had | 

previously. He was 


A ad 
aie tly Mrs. 


J 
by the 

“Your old room is all ay for you, 
Mr. Rust,” she said. “I do hope you 
can remain for a long while, this time.” 

“T may be here for several months,’ 
he stated. ord fact, if a deal turns out 
that I’m working on, I possibly will 
York my permanent home. 
did my 


make New 


by the way, box of bric-a-brac 


arrives 


« 


‘Yes, sir, It is in your room, as you 
asked.’ 

‘Thank you. I rather feared it might 
astray. lways try to re- 


sisters when I come East. 


have 
member my 
They’re wery dear to me, you know,’ 
he added easily, with a suppressed sigh. 

And so Theodore M. Rust came to 
live permanently in New York. 

lt afforded Harmon 
amusement, Monday morning, to read 
ate account of his mysterious 
disappearance. That he had _ been 
drowned while bathing at Atlantic City 
was the declaration of the police. The 
clothing and effects 
the hotel clerk 
ning his in- 


gone 


considerable 


an elabor 


discovery of his 
the statement of as to 
Harmon’s remark 


ability to swim—all pointed to this log- 


concel 


load conciusion, they said. 


eagerly for the 
story of the robbery of the Leather & 
Metals National; but no such account 
appeared. He however, that 


1 1 
looked 


ay eee 
rie likewise 


reflected, 


banks avoid publicity of this kind when- 
ever possible. Whether or not the off- 
cials connected the loss with his disap- 
pearance, he did not know. This cha- 
grined him. Uncertainty preys heav- 


ily upon the criminal mind. 
Harmon became 


that his 


But as time went by 


into his new role 


— | 
so merged 

















past life seemed merely a dream—a 
nightmare from which he had but re- 
cently awakened. There were days 
when he forgot entirely that he was not 
Theodore M. Rust, the prosperous 
Westerner. Little mannerisms that at 
first he had avoided only by diligent 
precaution, gradually slipped away 
from him, and in their place came the 
other small peculiarities of Rust—pecul- 
iarities that he had practiced for months 
before being certain that he could make 
them impressive enough. He had even 
cultivated a style of handwriting as 
totally different from his former flour- 
ishing script as he could make it. 

Daily he mixed with the crowds down- 
town. He established acquaintances in 
a business way, making small invest- 
ments occasionally; and he used these 
acquaintances as a means to social ad- 
vancement. There were now several 
homes at which he was a welcome 
zuest. 

Among other things he added gradu- 
ally to. his account at the Iron & Corn 
Trust Company. He did not make de- 
posits of sufficient size to attract un 
due attention; but by the time six 
months had elapsed he had contrived to 
place to his credit practically all the 
money he had purloined from the 
Leather & Metals National, and his total 
balance was of such a substantial nature 
is to make the bank officials quite ob 
sequious when he put in his appearance 
at the institution. The fact that his 
deposits were almost invariably in cur 
rency, he explained easily by casually 
mentioning that he dealt considerably 
with Western catilemen, who were sus 
picious, in most instances, of commer- 
cial paper. 

Up to this time Harmon's life had 
been totally unaffected by the thought 
of marriage. In fact, women had not 
entered at all into his calculations. His 
heart had remained closed to the divine 
fire. The wiles of the women he now 


1 not without dis 


met, and who looke 
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favor upon his well-proportioned phy- 
sique and better proportioned bank ac- 
count, were utterly ineffective. He 
chatted gayly with them all at the affairs 
he attended, played the polite courtier 
on every occasion, and generally made 
himself a favorite. But marriage? He 
was wont, when alone, to laugh sar- 
donically at the thought. 

However, that was before he met 
Louise Mathers. It was just about 
eighteen months following his depar- 
ture from the old life, that he was in- 
troduced to her. By this time the past 
had slipped away from him so com- 
pletely that it was seldom he thought 
of it at all. His account at the Iron & 
Corn Trust Company had grown mate- 
rially; for, despite his extravagant 
mode of life, Harmon could not throw 
aside the business instincts of years. 
Whatever investments he made pro- 
duced dividends far above the ordi- 
nary. An especially fortunate mining 
deal, in which he had cleared a stag- 
gering sum of money because of his 
keen foresight, had attracted the atten- 
tion of old Gerald Mathers himself. 
The financier had eventually asked him 
to be a guest at his home. Mathers was 
president of the Iron & Corn Trust 
Company, and Louise was his daughter. 

When he had first 
Mathers home, and exerted himself to 
be agreeable to the magnate’s wife and 
daughter, Harmon’s one purpose had 
been the promotion of a most desirable 


} 


1 | x Se ‘ _— 
alliance, one that would serve 


business 
+ a4 9%? 41 P . - tT 
to bury the past even deeper. but 


gradually it crept upon him that the 





girl, Louise, appealed to him in a ma 
ner different from any woman he had 
ever met. More and more frequently 
he sought her company. At last he was 
forced to admit to himself that he had 
become enmeshed in the coils of a new 
emotion—an emotion that was stronger 
than anything he had ever before ex- 
perienced, 

A 


he nig 


ght came that he spent several 


entered the ~ 
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intense hours 
he should take. 
girl was his for 
read that in every 
every glance from -her 
eyes. [Finally he came to the decision 
that there was no reason why he should 
not marry her. After all, he decided, 
to obtain as his wife the most desirable 
woman in the new circle in which he 
moved, would be the one, big thing nec- 
essary to crown his career. 
That even his deadeiied 
pricked him slightly, during his deliber- 
ation, was surprising. There are 
times when a man, however, imbedded 
in the mire of deceit, is amazed at the 


debating as to the course 
He knew, now, that the 

the asking; he could 
move she made, in 
sparkling black 


conscience 


not 


new forces within himself that the 
thought of an honorable woman can 

ry 1 % . 1 : 
awaken. But he threw off his qualms 
without much effort. The next evening 


he made his 1, and was ac- 


cepted. 


proposa 


4 


“If ever a man had reason to con- 
gratulate himself, it is myself,” said 
Harmon to his mirror that night. 
“Everything is a now. I will go 


further and further. | become 
of the country’s 
wee a beautiful wife 
my home, it will be the mecca of all 

ho oo beauty wealth. By 


one 
atest financiers. 


like Louise in 


arc 
alia 


fae 3 ll even contrive to invite old 
Hiram Killian to our house, some eve- 
ning. That will be the final touch. 


And I used to be his slave, working for 
a measly pittance.” He laughed aloud 
at the thought. 

It was eleven o'clock the 
morning when Harmon, having bathed 
and breakfasted, entered his town car 
and made his way to Corn 
Trust Company. He had two very im- 
portant duties to perform—to acquaint 
the girl’s father with the fact that he 
was to be his 3on-in-law, and to 
purchase an ring befitting 
the beauty of his fiancé. He intended 
this token to be as flawless as such a 
token could be, and made a m 


following 


the 


Iron & 


new 


engagement 


ental note 


Detective Story 


Masazine 





a couple of 
before 


not to forget to draw 

thousand or so from his sa 

leaving, for the purcl 
His interview 


CCK ount, 





Mathers was eminently satisfactory. 
‘Nothing could be more pleasing to an 


old man who loves his daughter than 


the news that you and Louise are to be 
married,” said the financier. “! feel 
that you will make her happy. In these 


days of society butterilies and wasters, 


it is a relief toa parent to see his daugh- 
ter married to a business man of prin 





ciple and honor, and not some par 
living off unearned money.” 


“Principle and honor — unearned 
money!” Harmon inwardly echoed the 
words, and, somehow, they made him 
slightly uneasy. lfé Mathers but knew 


the truth! For an instant he 
inpulse to call it all 
excuse or other, and get av 


ns. but it was 


forever 
from his present associ 
next moment 
, and was 
had been 


only for an instant. 


aside his s 


he had cast 





once more himself 





cast, he decided. Phe prize was too 
great to disregard. He would play the 
game to the finisl 

In this frame of mind, absorbed with 
1 myriad introspective thoughts, he lef 
Mathers’ private office and strolled ove 
to the tellers’ window to secure the 


money he would require for the pu 





chase of the engagement ring. Step 
ping first to one of the desks near by, he 
made out his check. Then he bait ntered 


up to the wicket and handed the bit of 


paper to the young man in the cage. 
As he did so he gave an involuntary 
start. This was not the teller to whom 
he was accustomed, but a stranger. No, 
it was not a stranger, either. The man’s 
face was oddly familiar. Ah, yes, now 
he remembered. It was Perkins—the 
young man he had discharged that d 


uther & Metals 


1 1 
who wouk 


from the Le: 
Perkins, 
amount 
found no other employment, 


t 
the grub, 1 never 


thing. Evident 


tly, having 
the young 
* 


to any 

















bookkeeper had at last secured a berth 
here and by dint of hard work had be- 
come a teller. That Perkins would rec- 
ognize him he feared not in the least. 
vague 
For 
haste, as the 


however, a 
into his mind. 
Perkins, instead of making 
other teller had been wont, to tender 
the desired currency, was staring at the 
manner that was extremely 


The next moment, 


uneasiness crept 


check in a 
disconcerting. 

“Young man, will oblige me 
greatly by giving me that money. I am 
in a hurry this morning.” There was 
unustial severity in the pseudo Mr. 
Rust’s tone, 

Perkins, 


you 


however, did not speed up 


his motions. “How will you have it?” 
he drawled, turning slowly to the cur- 


rency case, 
“Hundreds!” snapped the man at the 
window. But there was an uncertainty 
in his voice that he could not overcome. 
lor some reason he felt a growing pre- 
monition that everything was not as 
it should be. Possibly this new teller 
was unaware of his identity, and not 


‘ 


ure as to the value of the check. ‘My 
balance ‘seg % close to two hundred 
thousand,” he added, “if that knowl- 


dge extent. 


One might 


but 


will speed you up to any 
think——” 
speaker intended 


At this 


just what the 


to say was never known. junc- 
ture a heavy-set, square-jawed man 
strolled up beside him, and addressed 


the cage. 
inquired 


ring 


the young man in 
curtly. 


What’s up: ne 
l your 


a 
“Just heard the bell 
Did you step on it by 


rrom 


station. acci- 


“T hardly think you’d call it an acci- 


dent,” said Perkins slowly. “Do you 
remember the Leather & Metals Nat- 
ional embezzlement, about two years 


ago, and the disappearance of Harmon, 
the assistant cashier, at the same time? 
If so, kindly take a look at this check, 
which this gentleman just presented 
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for cashing. I used to work at the 
Leather & Metals, you see.” 

A shiver ran through the 
Gerald Q. Mathers’ prospective 
in-law. He feit a wild Gait to dash 
toward the door, yet, some unknown 
impulse held him chained to the spot. 

The detective he check that 
Perkins handed to seal and gave it one 
hurried glance. Then he placed a heavy 
hand upon the shoulder of red- 
haired man at his side. 

“T guess, Mr. Harmon, you'd beiter 
come with me, he remarked. 

“Harmon?” There was as much in- 
dignation in the trembling man’s voice 
as he could muster. “My name hap- 
pens to be Theodore M. Rust. 
[f you do not know me, you can step to 
that office and inquire of Mr. Mathers, 
the president. I am engaged to marry 
his daughter. Furthermore, I shall 
take great pleasure in in ting an 
investigation of methods that allow 
such an unheard-of procedure on the 
part of this bank’s employees.” 

“No doubt the opportunity will be 
you,” stated the detective 
“In fact, I imagine that inves- 
order. [f you 

word, kindly ¢ ast your optics 
over this piece of tele He spread 
ion tipon the marble 


frame of 


son- 


took 


the 


Rust—’ 


augura 


granted 
suavely. 
tigations are quite in 


doubt my 
) 


the ig k in quest 


counter, holding it in place with a heavy 
se 

Despite himself, Harmon’s eyes were 
drawn to the document. An instant 


later an involuntary groan fell from his 


r 1 1 
fascinated, at tne 


signature line. There, in the old, 
familiar flourish, with which he had 
signed so many hundreds of documents 


1, » kes 
during his 


Bank, 


days at the Leather & Metals 
the name he had dis 
the name he thought buried so deeply in 
the past that ain would it in- 
irude itself even upon his thoughts. 

“Well, Mr. August J. Harmon,” said 
the detective finally, " you've 
seen enough. Come along now.” 


carded, 


was 


é 


never ag 


gue SS 











Magic 


James Fdward Hi ingerord 


Author of **Miss Mystery,”’ png 


11S sin-carved face twisted into 
an expression of hatred, “ Biff’ 
O’Connell watched the broad, 
m@ retreating back of his enemy, 
Detective Harrigan. Peering out from 
the entryway of the lodging house 
where he had sought refuge upon his 
arrival in the metropolis, he heaped epi- 
thets upon the “dick,” until the latter 
turned a corner into Hickory Street. 
Harrigan had been resp< ansible forh 
last “stretch” on the Isla 
at hard labor for robbery—and | 














and—three $ syed 
e had 


worn to even the score, at i first 
opportunity, upon his relea During 
the three years his hate had grown in 
volume, until it had become an obses- 
sion. And this had been his first 


gliinpse of the object of his murderous 


planning since he had been slipped the 
“jolt” that had helped make he public 


highways safe for unwary pedestrians. 
The night before Biff had cracked the 
1d of a respectable citizen, and lifted 
Among other thit ngs 
police commissioner 
more than 


the tactless 


» latter’s wallet. 
she victim was a 
hence the city 
ordinarily fine-combed for 
offender. Biff was elated over the fact 
that he had unwittingly a crack 
at the police, and at the same time he 
was uneasy. He knew that he might 
be pla under any moment, 


ee T rced 
ishment. In 


was being 


taken 


arrest at 


and given the limit of pun 


ich event he would be deprived of his 

veted vengeance and rot in a 
the hate 
im. 

The course before him was obvious. 


He would “get” 


long-co 
cell witl 


suming 


that was slowly con- 


l 
1 
i 


Harrigan now, while 


the getting was good—if he were caught 


in the Better to swing for murder, 
and done with it, than spend his 
remaining days in a tomb of living 
death. With Harrigan despatched, 


would go to the gallows with a feeling, 
at least, of gratification. And if he 
escaped—Bifl’s fingers closed tena- 
ciously about the weapon in his pocket 
would look back upon this as a 
red-letter night in his career. 
Slipping out of the entryway of the 
lodging house, he crept down the de- 


) 
c 
i 


—nhe 


serted street like an evil shadow. 

Gas lamps flickered here and there 
along the wninviting thoroughfare. 
Noisome odors of ancient docks and 
warehouses wafted up on the languid 
breeze from the river, a few blocks dis- 
tant. The moon had not yet risen, and 
a fog, ghostly and shroudlike, was be- 
ginning to envelope the city. 

Reaching the corner, Biff ig 1, and 


rround a_ building, 


c: 
in the direction that Harrigan had 
taken. The detective was now halfway 


ockily-built form 


x, his st 
311 uetted a net then take es “pet 
sithouetted against the iight of a street 





lamp. He was moving leisurely in the 

direction of the river, toward the old 

wharf at the foot of Hickory Street. 
Biff w itche rial him catlike for several 


minutes, his e lighting with triumph. 
Seackal dock, the intended 
at his mercy. 





Id be pra tically 


he back would be easy— 


too €2 P in fac p l decide d. 


Relinguishing their grip on the 
weapon, Biff’s fingers encircled the haft 
of a knife, the blade of which was 


















sharpened to razor keenness. In this 
way he would have the actual feel of 
vengeance; would steal upon Harrigan 
and strike with all the driving force 
of his insane hatred. 

Gliding around the 
wift, sinuous movement, he s! 
in the shadows, now and again casting 
uneasy glances over his shoulder, in 
the direction from which he had come. 
Somehow, it all seemed too easy. Per- 
haps he was deliberately walking into 
a trap—the victim of a carefully 
planned “frame-up.” 

And yet, he had kept under 
since his arrival in the metropolis, ex- 
cept for the previous night, when he 
had slunk forth, to replenish his wallet 
from the pockets of a none-too-gener- 
ous citizen. He had slipped into the 
city, via the freight route, and at mid- 
night without recognition. Hie had 
stolen to his old hangout—the lodging 
house on Mullally Street—where the 
tightlipped proprietor hac ! 
him disinterestedly, and toss ed | him his 
room key. He had st 
former associates, 
knew, n 
pigeoned on him to the police. 
employed every 
lentity hidden, 


corner, with a 





thes 
y 


cover 


welcomed 





eered clear of his 
and, so far as he 
iet no one who might have st« 
He had 


precaution to keep his 


VO lLe- 





S 
4 oe oe eh eee 
and yvet—why Rad riare- 





rigan happened along at the psychologt- 
al moment, and delibera tely walked 
down -an ill-lighted, ill-reputed eet, 
that = od at a deserted what Was 
ita dupe t? Or was luck, long deferred, 
ge a into his hands? 
‘a his uneasiness, Biff contin- 


ued to slip along in the wake of 
intended 
without 
‘i 1 = 
ake chances 





T 


victim. If he could gain 


dock interrerence, he 


on what might happen 


ifter he reached it. If they were lving 
in wait for him, they would take him 
live, if possible, and he id 0 
a finish. 

Biff was nu cowar ex ] J 1 


broad daylight. 
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) 
ness and shadow, night held few terrors 
for him. 

Reaching the foot of Hickory Street, 
to a pause, and listened in- 
tently. The lap, lap of the river fell 
upon his ears soothingly. Many a time 
the past, ne stream had been 
iim a source of allurement and in- 


1 . + 
he came 


this sar 
spiration, 

As a boy, he had crept down to the 
wharves at night, feeding his starved 
soul upon the stars, and the twinkling 
lights, and the dim, shadowy outlines 
[ ing at auchor, or slipping 
gh the water, wraithli 
mysterious, Sometimes he would be 
found asleep there, in the early morn- 
ings, a small parcel of grime and rags, 
when the 
ften, they 


+} **e Ainnear 
their dinner 


4 . Ie 
OL cralts, ly 
if 


along throt ke and 


dock laborers came to work. 
had him food from 
buckets, and watched him 
partake of it ravenously, with much 
good-natured banter and raillery. He 
had liked those big, 
citizens of the riverfront, and had hoped 
1 | 


given 


rough-and-ready 


some day to be able to handle a truck 
with as much neatness and despatch as 
best of them. 

His dream had been realized. As a 
young man, he had toiled and sweated 
upon those same docks, by day, meer 
rested his weary body upon them at 
night, cursing the ill fortune that had 


made of him a creature of muscle and 


1 cm te ale 3 "C4 
Ke an Ox Ora truck norse. 


siney 


Gradually the future became to him 
thing of hopeless slavery, without 
promise or recompense. Ambition was 


1 


rushed under the heel of drudge 


Temptation found him an easy victim. 
At first, he contented himself with 
petty pilferings from the warehouses, 
t opportune moments. Later, he ac- 
quired a second-hand motor boat, and 
became a “river pirate,” and smugegl 
he inevitable capture and conviction 


During his year in prison, his ac- 
ith other thieves took roo 


’ 


t 
| i release he blossomed forth 
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a full-fledged enemy of society. Strong- 





arm work became his specialty. At 
first he used only his sledge-hammer 
fists, but later, as his muscles became 


flabby from misuse, he resorted to the 
gas-pipe and the blackjack—and his vic- 
tims were legion, 

but to the best of his knowledge, he 
had never commitied murder. He had 
never wanted to kill, until his arrest 
at the hands of Harrig ran, Since then 
he had fed upon hate uniil revenge had 
become the motive of his exist- 
ence 

Out on the wharf, the 
of the detective loomed, 
against the enveloping darkness, Har- 
rigan had approached the edge of the 
dock, and was peering intently over 
the river. Obviously, from his very 
boldness in exposing himself, he had 
no fear of a lurking enemy. From 
where biff stood, he could easily have 
sent a bullet into the other’s body, and 
the rushing waters below would have 
received it. Evidently Harrigan 


> 1 > 
ome other 


sole 


bulky figure 
a darker blot 


? 


was 
on a mission that concerned 
criminal or 
just nosing 
bling upon son 
Dismissing conjec 
Biff made his upon 
the wharf, the wall of the 
old warehouse building that flanked 
With scarcely a sound he reached the 
corner of the structure and paused, his 
eyes riveted upon the shadowy form on 
the dock’s edge. 
ed a tense minute of waiting, 
then the man on the wharf suddenly 
turned the ray of a flashlight on the 
water below. 
The sound of a faint, muffled cry 
ched Biff’s gars, then silence again, 
save for the lap, lap of the 
Peering over the edge of the dock, 
Harrigan suddenly extinguished the 
and jerked off his coat. The next 


criminals. Possibly he was 
about in the hope of stum- 
1e sort of a clew 
cture from his 
ealthily out 
edging along 


mind, 


W ay 


Follow 


“as - 
tide. 


light, 


moment he had plunged into the river. 
Biff’s jaw sagged, and his eyes opened 
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amazedly. The incident had been so 
unexpected that, had a cold shower been 
turned upon him, the effect would not 
have been dissimilar. The man 
he had expected to knife, and throw 
into the river, had deliberately jumped 
in! 

It was some moments before Biff 
could sufficiently recover from the 
shock to realize what had hapened. 
Then, cu took possession of the 
would-be murderer, and set him aquiver 
with excitement. 
minutes passed, then the de- 
figure loomed above 
edge, smaller 
bulk. He was breathing heavily, and 
a — of water from his drenched 
clothing spattered upon the dock. 

lor a moment he stood gasping for 
breath, then laid his burden 
down. 

“Whew!” he exploded 
“Guess I was just in time!” 

Biff craned his neck in an effort to 
discern who the unforttinate one might 
be. As he strained his eyes, striving 
to identify the body, Harrigan kneeled 
beside it, in a listening attitude. 


thon 
Whom 





iriosity 


A few 
tective’s shadowy 


the wharts grasping a 


ett 
gently 


relievedly. 


emgeail he ejaculated presently. 
“He'll be comin’ around all right in a 


minute. He’s a spunky little cuss— 
whoever he is!” 
Harrigan possessed himself of the 


flashlight, and ran its ray swiftly over 
the body—a mere bundle of water- 
soaked rags, topped by a small white 


face and a touseled head. Biff 
not distinguish the features, but even 
vith the brief glimpse he had an un- 
canny feeling swept over him. 

Years before, he, too, had been res- 
cued from the river, in an almost iden- 
tical manner. As his gaze rested upon 
the body of the half-drowned urchin 
the incident in his own life came back 
to him ina rush of memory. 

With several other 
out to a fruit 
mid-stream, to “swipe” 


could 


cronies he had 
boat anchored i 
some of 


swum 


the 

















T he 


rht 





luscious, South American cargo. 





crew had gone ashore for the nig 
and the watchman, as had already been 
previously ascertained by a “scout,” 


was asleep on the job, in a drunken 


stupor. 
Sneaking aboard the craft, the “pi 
rates” had begun their pilfering, when 


a iadhenows 6 ee had suddenly cati- 
pulted into their midst, flaying to right 
and left with some sort of weapon that 
was felt rather than 

It had descended Biff’s 
as he had dropped over the side, in a 
frantic effort to escape the swearing 
nemesis. What had happened immed 
ately after that he 
The next he knew he 
a wharf, with the 
policeman bending 
harness bull had snatc 
the river a second befa 
have claimed him, 
spared to the world, to prey upon the 
society whose humble servant had res- 
cued him from a watery grave. 

After resuscitating him and predict- 
ing in a grumbling brogue that he had 
been saved from the river to die on the 
gallows, the had moved away, 
that he would never again wet 
life of a jail 


een 
seen. 


upon 
{ 


vas unable to recail. 
was lying upon 
figure of a 
above him. The 

ed him out of 
ore death would 
Biff had been 


bulky 


and 


“flatfoot” 
vowing 
his uniform to save the 
bird, in the making. In later years Bit 
was forced to admit that the cop was 
a good prophet. 

And now, as the 
to him, there came a strange tug at his 
heart, as memory brought back a vision 
of himself as he had looked in the long 
when he, had lain upon this 
same wharf, policeman bending 
above him. 


scene flashed back 


avo, too, 


with a 


Somehow Harrigan ninded him 
vaguely of that other copper. In fact, 
as he now recalled, they were much 


that the flat- 
out of the 
man; while 
who 


alike in appearance, save 
foot who had him 
water had been a young 


fished 


Harrigan was a grizzled veteran, 
had seen many 
IOoF ps 


years in the service 
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Biff looked on breathlessly as the de- 
worked over the bit of flotsam 
hat- he had salvaged from the rive: 

by the sound of little gasp- 
that reached him, 
the waif was recovering 


Presently, 
ings and sputterings 
he knew that 
consciousness, 


i hee 
ial 


g the brat!’ he suddenly spat 
out in a disgusted undertone. “I ain’t 
goin’ to turn clicken-hearted just be- 
cause I sees a dick pull off some hero 
stuff, an’ fish a measly dock rat outa 
the river. I come down here to get 
Harrigan, an’”—oaths punctuated the 
sentence—‘b’lieve me. I ain’t goin’ to 
weaken !” 

shed the knife 
and again encircled the butt of the 
revolver. “If it wasn’t fer the kid I'd 
get him with the sticker; but I reckon 
safe. Them kids has 


His fingers relinqui 
haft 


s better to play 


got eyes like rats, an’ I ain’t takin’ 
chances on this ’un gettin’ a squint at 
me, an’ tippin’ the bulls off. A bullet 


1 


in the back’ll finish the 


kin beat it away 


job quick, an’ 
from here.”’ 
Once more in the clutch of the hatred 
that had obsessed him, Biff cautiously 
sapon from his pocket. 
Harrigan had again turned the flash- 
light upon the waif’s body. As its ray 
focused upon the pallid face the little 


drew the Wwe 


t 
} 
l 


victim’s eyes suddenly fluttered open 
and a cry burst from his lips 
siff stood transfixed. A pain shot 


through his head, and a strange dizzi- 
ness swept over him; myriad points of 
light darted and danced before his eyes, 


] 


blinding and dazzling him. Pitan hand 
1 


and clutched at the wall of 
rs holding th 


+1. 


gun thu 1d lec 


groped out 
the warehouse. The finge e 
and the 1 


veapon relaxed, 


upon the wharf planking. 
Before his very eyes the years were 


wept back, as though a curtain had been 
jerked a 
whom the detective was bending 
-his own face, the very image of him- 


as he had looked twenty years be- 


suddenly side. It was himself, 


over 


self, 
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fore, as a boy—blinking up, terrified, 
into the ray of Harrigan’s flashlight! 
The thing seemed incredible, yet 
siff could not discredit the evidence of 
his senses. The urchin that Harrigan 
had fished out of the river was himself, 
in youth. And the policeman who had 
fished him out of the river, twenty years 
before, was There was no doubting 
it! Save for the plain clothes, instead 
of the policeman’s uniform, and a face 
that had grown more grim and deter- 
mined with the years, the man who had 
saved his life was—Harrigan! 
Although Biff had seen Harrigan a 
number of times during the course of 
his criminal career, and Harrigan had 
been the man who had been responsible 
for his three-year stretch on the Island, 
he had never before associated the de- 
tective in his mind with the policeman 
who had come to his rescue years be- 
fore. True, there had always been 
something vaguely familiar about Har- 
rigan that had puzzled him, but Biff 
was never the sort to indulge in retro- 
spect. The dead past could bury its 
dead along with his conscience. Some- 
where, years before, he had known or 
seen Harrigan, but his first actual con- 
tact with the detective, so far as he 
could recall, was the night Harrigan 
had apprehended him in the midst of a 
robbery. And from that nioment hatred 
of the detective had blotted out all else. 
And now, inconceivable as it seemed, 
he was witnessing the exact scene that 
had been enacted twenty years before, 
with Harrigan and himself as the par- 
ticipants. 
The detective’s arm gently encircled 
the youth’s body and lifted him to a sit- 
ting posture. “Comin’ around ali 





right?” he questioned sympathetically. 
“Ye—yes,” 
‘What’s happened to me? 
git here?” 
Harrigan patted him on the head re- 
assuringly as he explained the rescue. 
“What’s you’re name, sonny?” he 


sputtered the youngsier. 


How did I 
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asked in conclusion. “Where do your 
folks live?” 

“Biff O’Connell’s me name,” an- 
swered the youngster hesitatingly. “J 
ain’t got no folks.” 

Harrigan lifted him to his feet and 
got to his own. “been radin’ some 
fruit boat, er’ His voice had suddenly 
become gruff. “Or up to some other 
devilment, I'll wager. I’ve a notion 
to take you up—but I reckon you've 
been punished enough for one night. 
Anyhow, you'll be windin’ up your 
career on the gallows, some day, if you 
ain’t mindin’—and it’s a big fool I’ve 
been to have wet my clothes pullin’ you 
out of the river!” 

Turning abruptly, he strode several 
paces, and paused, glancing over his 
shoulder. “Come on with you—an’ I'll 
buy you some hot coffee an’ sinkers 
over at Mike’s place. ’Tis more than 
you deserve, but—— 

Biff collected himself with a jerk. 

For a few seconds he stared about 
dazedly, then his eyes widened into an 
expression of dumfounded amazement, 
and he looked up stupidly into the face 
of a man who was bending above him. 

“What’s this mean?” he got out jerk- 
ily. “Where am I?” 

“In jail,” the other returned shortly. 
“T reckon you know a cell when you 


” 


see it.” 
“Cell!” Biff blurted the word incred- 
ulously. “What cell?” 


“River Station,” answered the man 
tersely. 

Biff looked about in stunned bewil- 
derment. “Wh—what happened?’ he 
muttered thickly. “How did I get 
here?” 

“They carried you in,” 
guard. “Detective O'Brien slipped you 
a tap on the head with his gat.” 

“O’Brien?” Biff's hand went to the 
rapidly swelling lump over his right 
temple, and fingered it gingerly. “What 
did I do to him?” 

“It happened about fifteen minutes 


‘ 
answered the 
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“Down on 
Har- 


1 ’ 
ymethin 


ago,” went on the guard. 
th e Victoria doc k. You was tr: 
rigan with the i i 


iin 





over on hie when O’Brien happened 
to see you. In fact, the two of ’em 
was out scoutin’ for you at the time, 
knowin’ ie was back in town, an’ hav- 
in’ a hunch you had somethin’ to do 
with that stick-up last night.” 
Harrigan | rescued a drowndin’ kid 


out of the river, an’ while you was pikin 
around the corner of the warehouse 
with a gun in your hand, O’Brien 
slipped up behind you an’ give you a 
tap on the nut—an’ here you are!” 
Biff’s face showed varying degrees 
of peed ocr bewilderment, incre- 
dulity, as the realization of his predica- 
ment slowly da upon = him. 
Vaguely he recalled sensation, as 
of something descending upon his head, 
and the myriad lights larted 


that had 
and danced before his blinding 


wned 


the 


eyes, 


and dazzling him. In his intentness 
upon Harrigan and the urchin he had 
neglected to be on his guard, and a 
simple little flank movement on the part 


of another detective had proved his un- 


doing. 
A look of resentment crept into the 
prisoner’s face. “Then it was all a 





pipe-dream!” he exclaimed disgustedly. 
‘The kid Harrigan fished outa the river 


wasn’t me at all!” 
“You?” The guard emitted a 


did 


omed 


the 


tainly 
1 ima 


“O’Brien cer 
So y 


chuckle. 
you a knock-out! 
kid was you, eh?” 
Biff nodded. “He was 
for me when I was a young ‘un 
“Vou?” the gnard 


a de id ringer 





scornfully. “Why, bo, } 
look no more like = bn a grasshopper 
resembles a chimpanzee! He was a 
red-headed Eye-talian !” 

siff let “Then I reckon 


al 
this sink in. 
been what 
“sugee 
said 


it musta 
guys calls 


“Yeh,” 


them p ycholergy 
stion’,” he hazarded 
the guard chuckling. 


so? 


“An’ O’Brien did the suggestin 
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For a time Biff remained silent, his 
brow wrinkled in thought. “When I 
was a kid,” he went on preset “a 
harness bull fished me outa th er, 
n’ I come to on that same old Victoria 
dock. T’night, when I trailed Harrigan 
down there, I was all shot to pieces 


into the river 
Any- 


with hate, an’ his jumpin’ 
an’ rescuin’ that kid gimme a jolt. 
brought back the mem’ry of the 


how, it ie 


time when the same thing happened to 


ine, an’ just as Harrigan turned the 
flashlight into the kid’s face——” 
“O’Brien give you the rap on the 


beafi; from behind—an’ the rest was 
imagination !” 

Biff 
head. “I 


again fingered the lump on his 


reckon it was,” he admitted 





reluctantly,” an’ yet’-—he broke off, 
staring up at the bulky figure that had 
suddenly appeared at the cell door 
“Howdy, Mr. Harrigan,” he finished 
sullenly. 

“Howdy,” the detective returned la 
conically. “Glad to see you again, 
O’Connell.” 

a | suppose so ’ Biff mum! bled sheep- 

hly. Youse gttys certainly slipped 
one over on me.” 

“We did that!’ Harrigan agreed 
heartily. “An’ it was lucky for me 


1~p 


that O’Brien was there at the oppor- 
tune moment!” 


“An’ lu 
Prisoner. 


cky for me, too,” 


“Another minute, an’——” 


“You'd have got, me—an’ swung for 
murder,” snapped Harrigan. 

“T’d ’a’ been willin’ to swing, when | 
trailed you down to the wharf,” mum- 
bled Biff. “But after I seen you pull 
that k{d otita the water, somethin’ hay 
pened to me, an’——” 

it did that! cut in Harrigan ironi- 


on the head that 


cally. “You got a rap L th 
a2 ’ 
saved n re 


mine,” added the prisoner 


But I wasn’t thinkin’ 


“An’ 
quietly. of that. 
* SPS Se 


I was thinkin’ of the kid you pulled outa 
the river twenty years ago. 
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For a minute Harrigan returned the “I was the kid,” Biff repeated quietly. 
other’s look blankly, then a reminiscent ‘An’ somehow ” He paused, look- 
expression crept into his eyes. “Come ing ill at ease and embarrassed. “I— 
to think of it, I did pull a youngster out I’ve always had a—a soft spot in my 
of the river when I was walkin’ on a_ heart for that harness bull,” he finished 
beat down on the levee—back in the haltingly. 
nineties. The kid was Followed a minute’s silence, then the 

“Me,” interrupted the prisoner eyes of the two men met in friendly 
quietly. “I didn’t know it was you, that understanding. Biff’s shoulders sud- 
saved me till I seen you fish that other denly straightened. “I’m goin’ over the 
one outa the water, t’night. Then it road, Mr. Harrigan, but”—he thrust 
all come back in a flash.” a hand awkwardly through the bars— 

“You mean”’—Harrigan was staring “from now on, I ain’t bearin’ you no 
incredulously. ‘‘You mean that ” grudge. Shake!” 
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WHO GOT THE MONEY? 


T the same moment Irving Kaufman and Maurice Axelrod recently saw a 

two-dollar bill lying on the platform of one of the busiest subway stations 

in New York. Each reached for it, and each succeeded in getting a hold on 

it. Then both claimed it and struggled for its possession so frantically that they 

not only tore the bill in half but also soon had bystanders joining in the fray. 

The fight raged so_ furiously that police reserves were summoned before the 
crowd was dispersed and the two young men arrested. 

When arraigned in court each youth claimed the bill on the ground that he 
had seen it first. The magistrate, however, disagreed with both, judging that 
each should be fined one dollar. He decided that the torn money might be 
presented as payment of the fines imposed, so the “sadder but wiser’? boys each 
handed his half of the two-dollar bill to the court clerk to be pasted together. 


— 





DESERTION CASES INCREASING 
[ID URING the last few years, says Assistant District Attorney Burger, of New 

York, the number of cases of fathers who have abandoned their families 
have increased steadily. Indeed eight or ten such cases a day come before the 
Child Abandonment Bureau, of which Mr. Burger has charge, and are handled in 
the way to bring the most beneficial results to the families concerned, as well as to 
the community. 

The delinquent parent is sought and has called to his attention the condition 
of his children and the laws of New York governing the situation. He is told 
that it is a crime for him to desert his family, and that, even if he has moved to 
another State, if any of the children he has abandoned is under sixteen years of 
age and dependent upon him he can be extradited and made to stand trial for 
the offense of leaving them as charges upon the community. Jail is distasteful to 
most men, and an appeal to their conscience and their duty to their children 
usually brings support from them for their abandoned families. 














UR departments in the Chat have grown so popular and helpful to you 
that when A. T. Craig came to us recently and suggested that he conduct 
one, telling how to know persons’ natures from their facial and bodily 

formations, we listened with attention to what he had to say, and then advised 
him to go ahead and submit his opening articles for such a department. He did 
this, and we found them so interesting that we bought them, ordered some more, 
and told Mr. Craig to be prepared to answer questions, through the magazine and 
by personal letters, that might be sent him by our readers. 

We all know that persons’ “looks” have a vast deal to do with our forming 
opinions about them. “TI just don’t like his looks,” we will say, when asked for our 
estimate of some man. Now, you will be told by Mr. Craig that this does not 
mean necessarily that the “looks” of the man in question are such that he would 
be a bad or uncongenial companion for every one. Not at all! Certain mental or 
emotional traits that might rub one person all the wrong way, as it were, will just 
fit into those of another in a most comforting manner. 

Thus, it is most important, as can readily be seen by giving the matier a 
little thought, to have a knowledge of this subject, which is not only interesting 
as a pastime but is also informative to a great degree 

Added to the knowledge that a study of this science gives us, to decide who 
would or would not be congenial social or business companions, is the ability to 
tell, with practice, how various physical characteristics show what a person is. 

Mr. Craig has called his new department “How to Know Your Neighber,’ 
and it will appear in the Chat from time to time. The first article will be found 
in the next issue. 

We know that you will like this department, and we want you to take 
advantage of the opportunities it offers. Like all the other departments in the 
magazine for you, readers, it’s service is free. 


) 


am 


PBB OS 


EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 
Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of yeur case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your coii- 
munication will be answered in this column. : 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 








Mary B.—yYou should be very cautious about having the man arrested. 
From what you tell-me I do not see that you have evidence for such a step, and 


if, as you state, he is of a vindictive nature, he will surely not neglect the oppor- 
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tunity you are giving him for a suit for false imprisonment. The law is not a 
vehicle for private revenge. “Getting even with him,” as you express it, is not 
anything which the law. could or would recognize. On the contrary, it regards 
such a feeling as likely to lead to misdemeanors, persecution, and so on. Basing 
my deduction on what you tell me of this case, it would appear to me that you 
are allowing a personal dislike to warp your judgment. I would suggest that you 
refer this case to the Ixpert Detective Advice Department. 

FinpLtay, On10.—Every State has its own divorce laws. That which is 
perfectly good evidence in one State will not be even considered as a basis for a 
suit for separation in another. Write and tell me where you were married. Also, 
I must know whether you have witnesses. Ohio has fairly liberal divorce laws. 

E. E. N.—No, you have no case at all. Morally I do not doubt that you are 
justified in your assertions, but the law has its limitations, and it cannot take up 
a cause based on such premises as these you mention. 

SaM.—The Workman’s Compensation Act is designed for just such cases 
as yours. There are always lawyers more or less attached to hospitals, guaranteed 
by their long service in such a connection, whose information on this head you 
may rely upon. If you have any difficulty in the matter write me again. 





CEES 
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The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal! letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


Aviation as a Profession 
AJOR GENERAL SIR F. H. SYKES, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.M.G., Con- 
M troller General of Civil Aviation for Great Britain, has some very 
interesting things to say as to the commercial future of aviation and 
what it offers young men and women. 

He considers that the great distances in the United States and in Canada 
will inevitably force those countries to use air communication in many lines, 
especially mail service, light goods traffic, timber location, surveying, map making, 
and forest-fire prevention. In the United States, fifty-six forest fires were 
discovered by airplanes, flying from three stations, during six weeks’ service. 

There is no doubt, Sir Sykes thinks, that aviation will become increasingly 
and quickly important in the commerce of the world. He points out that Canada, 
Africa, the interior of China, inaccessible parts of India, and the undeveloped 
parts of Australia are fields wherein the explorer-aviator has exceptional oppor- 
tunities, once a system of supply stations is established for him. Various small 
“services” have already sprung up between Britain and the continent, while 
postal air service in the United States is now an established thing. A great 
milestone was passed at the peace conference at Paris when the supreme council 
agreed to the international air convention. 
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The type of daring aviator who was so much wanted during the war must 
now give place to the safe and sane chauffeur type. The mz chit 1es of peacetimes 
instead of being specially designed for speed and climbing, will be devised with a 
view to safety, reliability, flying radiu 
in cost of operation: 

During the war very young men were used, lads who had not had time to 
form bad physical habits injurious to health, and whose youth gave them extreme 
daring. In commercial aviation authorities agree that a man may continue to 


work so long as his health, nerves, and eyesight are good. To this end men of 


abstemious habit, of perfect nerve balance, and of superb health will be selected. 
A young man wert forward to being a commercial aviator should see to it that 





‘ying Hiss y, and reduction 





he forms no habits of a detrimental nature. He will need to get in just the trim 
that he would if he were going to compete in track running, and he will be 
obliged to keep in that condition if he is to be an aviator after his early youth 
is passed. 

The wages are still problematical. Not even the great authorities on the 
subject are willing to hazard guesses on this point. The probabilities, however, 
are that an air chauffeur will be much better | paid than an earth chauffeur, but it 
im] ibl 
isks in ordinary, “‘straight’ flying are hardly greater than in automobiling, 
especially when the attention of inventors and makers becomes more closely turned 
to considerations of safety rather than of speed. 
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e that the present high rate of paymen it in aviation should continue. TI 
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UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
A HE problem this week is something of a test of your ability to detect 
misspelled words. 

Randolph McChesney was serving a term in prison for forgery. 
During the Chri: 
relaxed, and, consequently, the spirits of the inmates were highly elated. ‘he 

laxity had particularly good effect on McChesney. : 
In a capricious mood one day, he was writing a note to the folks at home 
when a devilish little imp put the idea into his head to send his family a hidden 





mas holidays the rigidity of prison routine was somewhat 


message. Accordingly he determined on the secret message he would send, and 


a 


worked it into his note by omitting some of the letters it contained from certain 


words in the note; the other letters that made up the words in his secret message 
he interjected into certain other words of the note in places where they didn 
bel Oo! 1g. 


, boas i! ap sa ener as 
McChesney’s note follows. See 1f vou can pick out the extra and the 


omitted letters in its words, and use them to make up his secret message. 


DeaR Katuryn: I am alone here in my cell, thinking of you and th 
children; I seem to see your smiling faces as you sit around the Christmas tree 
full of the gayety of the moment. 1 like to feel that, even though you miss me, 
you are not letting my absence spoil the hapiness of the yuletide season. 


You know why I did it. Heaven bless you for your forgivness. But don't, 
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I implore you, let the childen learn where I am. Tell them I’m traveling in 
forign countries, away on business, doing secret work for the goverment—any- 
thing but the truth. 

Their youthful lives must be unblighted by the stigma of their father’s 
indiscretions. They must, if possible, grow up in ignornce of my _ present 
condition. The first step toward keeping this shadow out of their lives is to 
guard assiduously all knoledge of my present wereabouts. 

Good-by, Kathrn. Two years won’t be long sliping by. Warmest greetings 
to you all. Sincerely, RANDOLPH MacCHeESNE. 











See next Tuesday’s issue for the answer. 


The twenty toys and goodies that hung on the tree for Hank Grogan’s 
children were: Top, horn, rifle, doll, candy, nuts, books, train, reins, sword, 
drum, engine, fruit, boat, cannon, skates, dishes, blocks, game, and paints. 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her 
expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of: 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


W. M. W.—Farming is not half so ‘uncertain,’ W. M. W., as a good many 
other things. Are you sure that you are as thoroughly informed about your work 
as you would be if, for instance, you were a merchant? Better look into the 
possibilities of the profession as shown by the experts. Are you in touch with 
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the agricultural college of your State? If not, why not? That stubbornness of 
yours, as shown by your angular “y,” ought to help you to success, 


Lattin. Fone, A 
asa | —" 


The specimen you inclose shows a person who is a bit of a prig; very 
accurate, however, and very honest and earnest. 

WILk1a.—If you are uneasy about your sweetheart it is because you are not 
able to understand her very real refinement and ideality. But instead of allowing 
yourself to be uneasy, just throw yourself into the earnest aspiration to be a real 
mate for her. Mentally she is your superior, so on that score you must try to 
catch up. She cares, too, for the little niceties of life, and for the expression of 
love and tenderness. Yes, I think you are likely to be successful as an electrician. 
Do you know that you are rather inventive? Try to cultivate this. 

R. L. B.—You have the tremendous vitality required for prize fighting, but 
do you really think that you want to do that? Why not be an all-round athlete— 
a trainer of young men—a physical-culture instructor—something that will be 
instructive? The world is pretty tired of useless fighting, I think. Specimen 
number one shows a warm-hearted person without much self-control. Specimen 
number two is the writing of an affectionate but rather weak-willed person. 


RetLaw.—Men of your type are never satisfied. You are nearly always 
dissatisfied when engaged in the routine of commerce. What you need is a 
business of your own, in which your tendency to plan and forecast can be used. 
I’d arrange to do it, if I were you. No, there’s no particular-line in which you 
have talent. It’s simply a case of applying yourself to anything with which you 
are familiar. 

H. S. S.—Harry, you won’t be really good for much of anything until you 
learn not to let your mind run wild, like a colt out at pasture. No form of 
engineering or chemistry or brokerage or research work will reward you while you 
are incapable of controlling the simplest elements of your character. Put yourself 
somewhere for a year where you will be under a discipline of iron—where every 
hour of your waking day will be rigidly supervised. I am very much in earnest 
about this. It is necessary for your material and spiritual salvation. 

Arsetta V.—You forgot to inclose your son’s writing. Do it next time. 
Your writing shows me a person who is unusually resourceful and independent ; 
generous, but cautious; affectionate, but not emotional, and not at ail sentimental. 
Not only have you business ability, but you have a temperament which should 
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not be confined wholly to a secluded life. You need a year or two of meeting 
people; of the clear, bracing air of great activity to liar; ut your talents. Go 
into business in any way at all which will give you that. Afterward, you can 
work into your own special lines. 

A. D. B.—I like your sensible, positive letter formations and the slightly 


old-fashioned capitals which you use. 
8 jp o 
Zz. err Garrod 


OA 


[ can just see you through those: your dignified manner, your 
You are one of those persons 
to be severed. You 


conventional 


but vigorous opinions, your love of law and order. 
to whom the ties of friendship and kinship are bands never 
are possessed of foresight as well as hindsight--a thing for which you should 
thank your lucky stars every hour. 

Mrs, V. I. L. C.—So far as your handwriting is concerned, it does not show 
any specific talent as belonging to you. This does not mean that you cannot do 


any one thing well, but it does mean that you must find your work through patie 


application of your best traits of character to such werk as comes to your hand 
Your fidelity would make y you valuable to any empleyer in any work at which 
you could perfect yourself. Your carefulness, your ability to follow direction 
vour clear, precise ways of acting—here are characteristic elements that amount 
to talents, if well used. 

Jas. P. BARRon.—James, you stick to business. You wouldn’t have the gho 
of a show at cartooning or literary work. Might as well get the worst over right 


to make yourself 


away, eh? You'll enjoy reading all your life and will be able 

into a truly cultured man, but you are not a creator along the lines you mention. 

In business that very quality of imagination which makes you think you want to 

do artistic work would help you to visualize the pen jilities of success. Marry 
‘rwise just now. 


while you are stit]l young. i suspect you of thinking othe: 


KE. RoretnHety.—Your father is quite right, and your teachers are wrong. 
“Working in the business world” is rather indefinite. I recommend the private- 


secretary idea. Your mind has the regularity, the orderliness, and the attentive- 
ness so necessary for that particular line. I note t! vou are very sensitive. 


Betier get over this as soon as you can. 
Wuite.—Well, Agnes, you are a bit fickle. And what d’you mean, 
“going from one place to another”? Do you call that an occupation? On the 
other hand, you really are a misfit in the business world, and in that particular 
Sut instead of trying to do someth ng else, I'd 


you could have. While you do 


vour 


} mother is making a mistake. | 
stick to it for awhile. It is as good a discipline as 
that, though, you could be looking about for something more congenial. Don’t 
forget, however, that your 


that other things will be easier 


big struggle is to conquer yourself. When you do 
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H. H. M.—That circle you use for a dot over “i” shows that all your leanings, 
so far as talent is concerned, are toward an expression of the love of beauty. 


LAAE , op airtel 
ta guste G wrhele ey 


Cu ALEA 


° 


ates wv AX ' 


Incidentally that odd little formation shows mild eccentricity. You can sell 
objects of art successfully; could work into some lines of decorating; would 
understand how to buy with discretion and discrimination. Surely here are 
ample fields from which to choose. 

Atvin Kapitan.—Any child who has had a persistent ambition from five 
to fifteen years of age and has directed all of his grammar-school education to 
that end is without doubt one of those lucky mortals who really lras a predestined 


career. Go right on, Alvin. I shall expect, some day, to hear of you as a famous 
lawyer. 
ViRGINIA.— ‘It seems that every girl wishes to go on the stage, but they do 


not think of the hard work involved in it.” Thus writes steady, well-balanced, 
artistic Virginia, whom I suspect to be very young, despite the thoughtfulness 
which she demonstrates. My dear, you continue your aniline and let drawing 
drop. You are one of the few girls whom I will encourage to go on the stage. 


J. J. G—But “traveling and wandering about” are surely not vocations, are 
they? However, if you can manage to get work which will let you do that you 
could escape from the tendency to be a mere rover into which you are so likely 
to fall. How about being a traveling salesman? 

M. C. D.—I am not sure that you have any talent for writing fiction, but 
if you have it is only a little and would demand the most assiduous care foi 
its development. At present your education and your culture are far below any 
possible point where such work could be done successfully. Take up special 
courses of study for a year and see how you grow. Such a year, even if it did not 
result in making you a successful story-writer, would infinitely increase the 
probabilities of your doing good work in other lines. Your husband’s writing 
shows a nature of good intentions and fair ambitions. You do not tell me what 
he is doing so I can’t give you the advice You ask for. 
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This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 


WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered free 


of charge to our readers. lis purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 
whem they have lost track. 
While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if yeu prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward premptiy any letters that may come 


¢ 4 


for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office adiress, 
4 


fer experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It weuld be 


well, also, te notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would 


like to be helped if you were in a similar pesition. 


WARNING.--Do not ferward money to any one who sends you a Ictter or tele- 


gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 


the author of such telegram or fetter is the person you 
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CARVER, JAMES B.—He is about twenty-nine 
years old, five feet ten inches tall, with 
sandy hair, light complexion, and blue eyes, He 
left his home town, Utica, New York, about three 
years ago, and was seen near Camp Dix, New 
Jersey, about a year and a half ago, in the uni- 
form of a United States soldier. Any one who 
knows a young man answering this description 
will confer a great favor by writing to his old 
pal, Harry M, Marrin, 2 Blandina Street, Utica, 
New York, 
OBSON, ROY, a geologist, who disappeared 
from Kansas about a year and a half ago. 
Ile is about five feet six inches in height, and 
has gray eyes. If any one who knows anything 
of bim will write to me I shall appreciate the 
hog very much. W. R. Dory, Wentworth Mili- 
tary Academy, Lexington, Missouri. 


PEARSON, TOM.—He left Rawlins, Wyoming, 

in the spring ef 1917, and went to Chicago. 
He took charge of a blacksmith shop at Lambert. 
Illinois, Any information about him will be 
gladly received. If he sees this he is asked to 
write to his old pal, J. B. Brennan, Richfield, 
Idaho. 


HIFFRIN, LEO.——He is about thirty-one years 
old, five feet ten inches tall, and has dark 
hair. When last heard from he was in San 
Diego, California, in 1916. His two aunts, who 
are probably the only living relations he has 
now, are most anxious to get news of him. Any 
information will be considered a great favor, 
A. R., care of this magazine. 


HE TT.—I am anxious to find out whether I 
have any relations living. My earliest 
recollections are of being at St. Barnabas Home, 
New Brighton, Cheshire, England. I came to 
Canada when I was eight ye: ars old. I am now 
twenty. If any one who sees this can tell me 
something of my people, and will write to me, 
their kindness will be gratefully appreciated. 
DAIsy Maser Herr, 2117 Reynold Street, Sas 
katchewan, Canada, care of Mrs. Trinette. 
HESWORTH, THOMAS.—Can any one help 
two voung English girls to find their father? 
IIe left them to come to the United States, and 
was last heard of in New York in 1915. They 
have had no news of him since that time, and 
are most anxiously seeking him. They feel sure 
that some kind person in America will help 
them in their quest, and will be decply grateful 
to any one who will give them information that 
will lead to their communicating with him. 
Please write to LILIAN AND CLARA CHESWORTH, 
‘7 Greenwood Lane, Egremont, Cheshire, Eng- 
land, 


CHALTZLE, CARL E., who was at Camp Cus- 
ter last fall. A friend would like to hear 
from him, M. E, H., care of this magazine. 


YZ ELLY, WILLIAM T.—He left his home at 
1456 Lexington Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
seventeen years ago, and was last heard of in 
Oklahoma City, in 1905. He is now thirty-nine 
years old, about six feet tall, and had a dark 
complexion, When he left home his weight was 











about one hundred and = sixty pounds. Fle 
worked for Casson, Pirie Scott & Co., in Chi- 
cago, as a shade hanger. His brother will be 





ateful for any information concerning him. 
GeEorGE J. Ketiy, 145 South Eleventh Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
BUNCH, JEWELS EARL.—He has only one 
eye, Which is brown, and bis hair is brown 
tnd wavy. He is tall and slender, but strong, 
and is nineteen years old,  Ilis sister hopes, if 
he sees this notice, that he will write to her. 
Any news of him will be thankfully welcomed. 
Ceci, Buncu, 1208 Indiana Avenue, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


OLLINS, MARK and DENNIS, who were 


placed in a home at West Farms in 1899 
or 1900, when their mother died, and were 
afterward adopted out. Their sister is ill, and 
is very anxious to have news of them. 
write to KATHRYN, care of this magazine. 


Please 
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POWERS, EITHER BREECE.—She is twenty 

years of age, and has light hair and large 
blue eyes. She is about five feet seven inches 
tall, and one hundred and thirty pounds in 
weight. She was last heard of in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, about five years ago. She may be in 
North or South rolina. She is musical, and 
may have a theatri engagement. Her sister 
is trying to tind her, and will be grateful for 
istance from readers of this magazine. 
CILLE Powers BripGes, P. O. Box 478, 
Jac ksonville, Florida. 


ORN, RANDOLPH WILLIAM.—He is twen- 

ty-nine years old, tall and slim, with dark 

hair, brown eyes, and a very dark complexion. 

Hie has a half-moon scar in the center of his 

forehead. He was last —_ in Detroit. He is 

earnestly asked to write to his mother at Milan, 
Micihgan, R. FE. D. 4. 










RETT, HOWARD.—He is about thirty-eight 
years old, five and a half feet tall, and has 
dark hair and a fair complexion. He lost his 
right arm and leg in a railroad accident. When 
last heard from he was selling goods for Armour 
& Co., of Chicago, and was then living in Kansas 
City, Missouri. Any information regarding him 
will be grate ay received by his old pal, THro- 
DORE V. Berz, 7202 West Fifth Street, Dayton, 
Ohio, 


WE BB, FRANK.—-He is about thirty-six years 

of age, and was last heard from some three 
years ago at Bridal Veil, Oregon. His sister 
Mabel would be glad to hear from him, and will 
welcome any information that will help her to 
find him. Mrs. MABeL MAKTIN, 19 Sylvester 
Street, Brockton, Massachusetts 


I REEN, PATRICK Ile left Boston carly in 

1917, and has not been heard from since. 
is about fifty-two years old, and has gray 
and a gray mustach Any one knowing 
og present whereabouts pl ase communicate with 
GARRET? Murruy, 176 Walnut Street, Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. 


NEORM ‘ is oe WAN’ 
and A wid he Fos’ 
Alice, w rn: as born i ; 
st. P atrick’s s orphan at Manchester, New 
Hampshire, about 1902 Please write to ALICE 
lostTer, care of this magazine 


ROCHE, CLAUDE G.—He is twenty-eight 

years old, tall and slender, with jet-black 
hair, black eyes, and fair complexion. He has 
a deep voice and is very reticent and uncom- 
municative, le left his wife and two children 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, in June, 1918, and was 
heard of once since then in Jacksonville, Florida, 
He is a woodworking machinist by trade. Any 
information that will help to find him will be 
thankfully rec ed by his troubled mother, Mrs. 
M. D, Rocuy, R. Lb. 10, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


ILLIAMS WILLIAM.—-He is commonly 
called “HAPPY,” and is a miner. He was 
last heard of in Thurber and Lyra, Texas. He is 
probably in the coal mines of Texas or Colorado. 
He is about forty-eight years of age, has blue 
eyes and brown hair, slightly thin at the top 
and graying at the temples. He is a little over 
tive feet tall, and is Englisb-Irish. Please write 
to Mrs. Vesta WILLIAMS, Box 164, Coleman, 
Texas 


CL ARK, WILLIAM H.—He has blue eyes and 

a fair complexion. His mother has not 
heard from him for thirteen years, and is -long- 
ing to see him again. If any one can give her 
news that will help her to find him, it will 
bring the greatest happiness to. her. She is 
grieving for him, and will be deeply grateful for 
any information, Please write to Mrs. L. A. 
CLARK, 403 Elm Street, Reading, Pennsylvania, 





ny 
] 
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JULIA SCANLAN 
‘*- their daughter, 
and was placed in 

















UNTER, CHARLES, acrobat, would like to 
hear from some of his old friends who 
were with him at W. S. R. in 1910-11. Address 
General Hospital, Seat B. C., where he ex- 
pects to stay until 19 
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ENTLEY, THEODORE, son of MILTON.— 
His mother went away twenty years ago, 
taking him with her, and his cousin, who is in- 
quiring for him, has not s or heard anything 
* him since that time. Le is now about thirty 
years old. Lie I > l ( j lina, 
io, and r near iforma- 
of him will be xr 
Li 

















ved as great favor 
I LL Hi, MEACHAM, 1310 Mich- 
n Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


COLAROSSI, GUIL 
miglund, about ei yt 
where he did son hard work for 
3. Kohler, and lived at Rush Street. 
Later he went to Philadelphia. His old school 
chum, Don O'Connor, woul i to find him. 
Db. O'C., care of this magazine. 





1don, 
Chi- 









LORENA, who lived on Post Street, 
tne, in 1918, and was working on an 
ht saving ‘vice, will hear of some- 
iterest to in connection with this 


writing to F. W., care of this maga- 





‘LEY H.—He is twenty-one years 
1aS brown hair and blue eyes. He 
inches tall, and weighs one hun- 





is five fee 

dred and venty py unds., He wa ast heard 
from in San Anton Texas, in the late winter 
of 1918. He worked. for the American i 





Co. “Baby is ill. “AL, care 


Hie was mustered out 










at San Francisco, in 

Philippine Islands, and 
has not f 7m since. He is now 
thirty-seven years ¢ Id. lis brother is anxiously 
secki i ill grateful for any infor 
mit ic al Bank Build- 
ing 





EA ENRY. -DWIN.—He once lived in Tipton 
- Indiana ind moved to Corpus Christi 
Texas, to build the new post office there. It is 
thought that he may be in some city of Ohio, 
Hle is asked to write to his old chum “RED 

1 INT JAMES L. HAMMELL, Base Q, M. C. 
Texas 








tRELL, IONE and LILLIAN FIELDS, who 
ived in Toledo in 1917, and were last seen 
Pittsburgh in 1918 If any one who knows 
ir present address. will send it to Box 48, 
iamsport, Pennsylvania, the favor will be 
greatly appreciated. 








Portre R, VIOLET M., formerly the wife of 
‘ Benjamin nklin Perkins, Any informa- 
tion of her whereabouts will be gratefully re- 
ceived by her son, RoLLAND J. PerKINS, North 
Bend [lospital, North Bend, Washington. 


He NTER, PRIVATE WILLIAM.—A 
nipe years old, who has not seen 

for five y rs, is \ g Y hard to I 
and feels sure that readers of this magazine, who 
have helped so many others to find their lost 
relatives, will help her to find her papa. He 
was last heard from at El Paso, Texas, with Co, 
8, 7th Infantry, in June, 1916 If any one who 
knows where he is will write to her she will be 
teful for their kindness. t ' 

R. F. D., No. 1, Box 87, Oronogo, 























‘ARTY, GE OR 
nited §S 

















(me in War. " he + of he wa liv 
in Paul, Minnesota 4. W. THAYER, ‘1112 
Sante Street, Los Angeles, Cali rnia 


o 


PRANK = Ile left his home on 
is forty-three years old, 





two hundred pounds, 
1 He left a wife and 
*hildr n. Any one who can give information 


will lead to finding him yvill earn the ever 
y gratitude of a motber and her children 
Please write to. hi daughter, Mrs. Ro 
Kereraar, 15 Wilde Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 











Missing Department 


Spanish 
broke out, this man, who 
nili 
i 


GLOPMAN, WAL ATER When the 





ted in the American 
not heard from n 














his home 
i ! t enlisted. 
eking him | mos 
formation that would let her know 
is alive or ad 1 Sbhe will be happ) 
many on wio has met ulm, or who 
vihing b im ) 
Ou Railwa tation, 





ABBIE Iler maiden bpame wa 
When la st heard from she was in 
or Sourlake Texas. ler home was 
children liv 

would like o hear from he | 
D. BuTLER, care of this magazine. 





ERNEST.—His family came from 
fow, boroug of West Ulam, London 
and his last-known address was car 
4 per Mill, VPortneuf, Quebec 

nephew, the old son ofl 
West Ham, ng, and 
no grateful for any is uncle, 
fen No. 1, Acton, Ontario, Ca 
LEW, WALTER, who was last heard of when 

working in a munition ‘factory in New Je! 

Any information re rding him will b« 
fully appreciated by I, S., care of this 


BERG WILLLAM ‘leas 
brother. An inheritance 
LEOPOLD BERG, 
South Dakota. 


















rit t your 
awaiting you. 
Ll. O., Sioux Falls, 








20x 681, L 












JOSEPH Lik disapper ared in Fel 
1915 His wife is very ill and 
eful to aa one who ents wive 


him. &. H., care of this magazin 





ELLUA.—Her maiden name 
formerly lived a St. Peter 
} {ny on 
do a favor | 
magazin 


M?®! N, OSCAR.—IIe is about forty year 
old, and was last heard of in Manist 
Michigan, in 1899. If any one who knows where 
he is at the p ent time will communicate with 
his brother, he will be much to them 
EMIL MoREN, ¢i f Continen Co., Dal 

las, Texas, 


BDEITCE, | 


mott 
sister, KTHEI 
family of Winche 
family went to Canada 
has not seen them sinc 
gratefud for any news of them. 
MABEL, care of this magazine. 


















ISSLE, who, about 1893, was 
aunt named Nellie Smith 
ley land, Ohio Hor sister 
n her, and will be most 

{ her any in 
Til 





care ol 





JOHN, of East McKeesport, 
Ivania, formerly . 
Infantry His present ad 
Plea write to CLAY M., care 






dress is 
of thi 








VI cDONALD TOTIN Ile bout i { 

t hazel ¢ s and dark hai 
Which is turn 1 Ile is about twenty-five 
yeal d. and ron last heard of w » Al 
kansas I iny one knowing his present wher 
abouts should s s, they will confer a favor 
by communicating with his sister Una. Mrs. U. 
P. LRa\ 17 Clinton Court, Lawrence, Massf 








Nas ae ER, re ee 

















Missing Department 


‘OWLER, WILLIAM F’.—He was a corporal in 
the United States army, in 6th M. O. R. 8., 
and was in France. His home is in New York. 


ile is of medium height, broad-shouldered, and 
has light hair, His old scout pal, WILLIE 
Hloucu, would be glad to hear from him, Please 


write care of this magazine. 


YHERISTENSEN, ERIKUS SEDENIUS.—He is 
™“ a Dane and is known as Chris Christensen, 
Ilis last known address was Hudson River, Wis- 
consin, in 1911, when he was engaged in seme 
kind of fishing and had a Swede partner. He 
has black ir, brown eyes, and is of average 
height and weight. He is about thirty-one years 
old. Ilis two sisters, Kirstine and came 











to America five years ago. Any reader ot this 
magazine who can give information about him, 


will do a great favor by writing 


dead or alive, 
His aged parents in Denmark are 


to his sister. 





longing for news of him. Mrre JOHN Opitz, 
Box 74, New Castle, Wyoming. 

GAYNOR, LENA MAE.——Please write to your 
x old friend, who would like to hear from 


you. HL. FP. care of this magazine. 
FLAVIN, AGNES, or FLAVAN.—This was wy 
mother’s name. When I was about fourteen 
months old I was adopted by SAMUEL H AND 
ANNIE LAWLESS CONROY, of Cambridge 
Street, Boston. I was born May 14, 1891. I 
have brown hair and eyes. Will some one who 
knows anything about me please tell me some- 
thing of my relatives, and especially of my 
mother? JI would like to know if she is alive. 
H. G. B., care of this magazine. 
GULZow, CHARLES.—Before the war he was 
working as a night porter on the HAMBURG 
AMERICAN steamship line in New York City, and 





has not been heard from since 1914. His rela- 
tives will be grateful for any news concerning 
him Mrs. Harry MILLER, Box 117, Skiatook, 





Oklahoma. 


GNEW, ROBERT 
A Ireland, about 
Quebec, 


Belfast, 
nyo, and 


inform: ition 


JOHN, who left 
twenty-six year 
Canada, Any 





landed at 





him wil! be thankfully received by 
t No. 6573, Gnr. S. AGNEW, R. C. 
G, A., The Citadel, Quebec, Canada, 


por TER, CYRIL.—Ue was on the ship Quive- 
buug in February and March, 1919, and is 
now discharged. <A_ friend would like to have 


es this he is asked to write 
Street, Johnstown, Penn- 


his address. he s¢ 
to BiLLin, 309 Market 
sylvania, 
FOSTER, L. D.-—He is tall and slim, with dark 
eyes and hair, a great horseman and fancy 
roper. When last heard of he was with the 101 
Ranch Circus. Any one knowing his whereabouts 
please address De Lass WISk, care of this maga- 
zine. 


_ x “4 








B.—-Please write to your sister, 
B., 








of Camden, L. B., care of this 
magazine 
CUARLES. if you this, please let me 
know where you are. ‘The grief is more 
thau I can bear. am with mother. \. 








NI ORM. ATION WANTED of ROBERT BRAND, 
wl was a good friend of mine when I was 

in san Juan, Porto Rico, and whose parents live 
somewhere in Connecticut: and of HARRY AN 
DIERSON, who lived at 306 West One Hundred 
and Twelth Street. New York City, about fifieen 
vears ago. I am anxious to get in touch with 





these two old friends, and will be grateful for 
any assistance from readers of this més zine. 
C,H. Suarr, 541 West One Hundred and liftieth 
Street, New York City, 

Ss} TRG AMANDA.—She married a man 
& seamed Campbell, and was _ last seen in 


school 
again 


Seattle, in November, 1916. ler old 
chum would like to get in touch with her 
MARION, care of this magazine, 
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-She left ber home in 


Os TROFF, MAMIE. 
Philadelphia, 5 


Pennsylvania, about four 
years ago, and has not been heard from since. 
Iler parents have both died, and her sister Dora 
is very ill and alone, with no one to comfort 
her. Everything will be forgiven if she will 
only come back home. She is probably using an 


sees 


who this will 
longing to hear 


assumed name, If uny one 
tell Mamie that her sister is 





from her, or will send me her address if they 
know it, they will do a great kindness. Mr 
DorA GITTELMAN, 3836 North Reese Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 

SMITH, PAUL J.—He left his home in Cleve 


and has 
wenty-seven 


land, 


Ohio, on September 5, 1919, 
not been i 


heard of since. He is ty 





y ‘'s old, five feet eleven inches tall, and weighs 
ubout one hundred and eighty pounds. Ile 
has light hair, blue ey and r- complexion. 








He lived for eight years in suffalo, N 

Any one who can give information of him 

do a great tavor to his anxious wife and par- 
ents by communicating with Mrs. Pau J. Siri, 
New Amsterdam Hotel, Twenty-second Street 


and Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ORIMER, CECIL, last heard of in Buena 
Park, Los Angeles, California, early in 1915, 
There is moncy waiting here for him. H{e is 
earnestly asked to write. Howarp A. LoriIMeEr, 
314 East Fifty-fifth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
URNBULL, MR. and MRS. MYLI who 
formerly lived in the vicinity of Twenty- 
fourth Street and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia. 
Any information concerning their present where- 
abouts will be gratefully appreciated by R. Ei. ¢., 
P. QO. Box 1255, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


LONG, DANIEL.—He is about 
old, five feet four inches tall, 














forty-five years 


and has brown 

















hair and gray eyes. He was heard of in 
Port Arthur, Texas, in 1918. news of him 
will be gladly received by his son, who is very 
anxious to hear from him. CLARENCE LONG, 
41214 Washington Street, Elkhart, Indiana, 
LIZZARD, BEN.—Information wanted as to 
his whereabouts Ile was la heard of in 
Kansas City ten years ago. ITlis sister would be 
very grateful for any news of him. Sapir 
REED, Box 357, North Bend, Oregon. 


SPIE ORS. ROBERT.—wUe is a_ veteran of th 

Spanish- American war, and was honorably 
discharged on account of injuries. He was born 
on October 28, 1870. He was last heard of in 
1906 through the navy department. His young- 
est brother, Otto, would like very much to hear 
from him, and is anxious to meet him. If any 
one who sees this knows where he is, and will 
notify me, I shall be deeply grateful. Ovro L. 





“prers, 8&8 First Place, Brooklyn, New York. 
gt LLIVAN, JOHN, who left his home on Jan- 
\ uary 11, 1918. The last known of him was 
that he had taken a Boston train from Danforth, 


Iie had brown hair and gray eyes, and 
about one hundred and seventy pounds. 
rather a fat face. Some flags were tat- 
arms, and a chain and cross around 
one arm inscribed “In memory of my parents,” 
and on one shoulder the figure of a woman with 
a rose. He left a wife and one child 





‘ighed 
He had 


tooed on his 


Nin an 
lense 


send any information regarding him to Murs 
May SULLIVAN, Drew, Maine. 

COONS, ERNEST.—He was with the drafted 
~ men at Camp Meade, Maryland, and before 
that lived on Edison Street. York, Pennsylvania, 

An old friend is anxious to find hg and will 

be grateful for any information about him. M, 


R., care of this magazine. 


TYLER, MRS.—Her son was 

ily in Louisville, Kentucky 
like to find his mother. She we 
somewhere in Virginia, but worked in Ohio. 
information will be gratefully received, 
N., care of this magazine. 


adopted by a fam- 
and he would 
last heard of 
Any 
wu & 














Missing Department 


W. W.—Last heard 
Visconsin. Please write P 
I Tennessee, ¢ a 


il in Flint, Mic 


OSCA H hoo 
er, wi ; I he winter 
idiana. Any one knowi 
its will confer a 
z with DwicuTt TT. ARN 

lexandria, Virginia. 


IMATION WANTED in rx 
vers and photographs that 
e | session of a MRS. ¢ 
who used to live in Towa 
» Nebraska, 
ke, € he live , , 

miles "es af ity. About j ONES W. E., 
a boy whi ‘ East, a bi vl} Pe lumbus, Oh 
back with | rc Amon » aj since he at ft hor 
i name > and would like 
was m: of this magazin 
person wh ‘ good enough to 
will return then much appreciate 
they will 
I’. M., cal 
lirty-t 
NTON, N. L.—Your old buddy of the Pigeo New York. 
ection wants to gi mmunie their presen 
not WwW J ad SS es es the inform: 

I i rory Street acknowlec 
Street, Dubli 


\ ar a 


Logan H, Root 


one knowin 


Ww 


VIN, i 
and Hoxie, 
lad to hi , 


i t 
irty-two p< 
th lie wa 
about three 
to Fk. W 
I ylvan 


formation 
s. "le! on 


M cGOwaN, CL 


reek, North Carolina. 


p 
Williams. 


He is twenty-one 
et six inches tall. He 
vn hair, and very 
, or him, 


home 


last heard of in Co- 
His father has died 
mother is getting oid, 


ankfully 


McCartTay, 


NGES, 1] ( 

EFAMER, JOHN 

. “BABE,” ¢ RLOS 

AMS, CHARLES 

. OLSEN, FRANK H 
COLLINS. 

rtised for Mr. and 








**What other men have done with the help of the International Correspondence 
Schools, I can do. If thel. C. S. have raised the salaries of other men, they can 


raise mine. If they have helped oa to advance, they can help me. To me, 
I. C. S. means ‘I CAN SUCCEE 


Make up your mind right now that not another day shall pass until you 


have made your start toward success. Simply say “I Will,” and the 


I. C. S. ill t tl h —— — a eee TEAR OUT HERES —— —— 
sane hele: mone need. Whether ol | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX3015-B, SCRANTON, P 
dollar-a-day man, or a dollar-an-hour Explain, without obligating me, how I can ually “tor the posi 


tion, or in the subject, before which I mark 
man, a long-hour man or a short-hour Electric Lighting and Railways ADVERTISING. 
man—there’s a better job ahead and 
the I.C.S.will prepare you to step intoit. 





Electric Wirin Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work LJSign Painter 
MEOUANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman LJIL Bled TRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Toolmaker { BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


No matter where you live, what you 
now do, or how little time or money 
you may have, the I. C. S. have a 
Course of Training to fit your needs. 


Gas Engine operating _]| Private Secretary 

OIVIL oars & BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying oe Ma apping Stenographer and Typist 
SINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Cert. Public Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 
Ship eee Commercial Law 

ARC ECT GOOD ENGLISH 


Seaiaster and Builder ear 


Concrete pond CIVIL SE hep CE 
Structural En Railway Mail Clerk 
PLUMBING AND. HEATING AU  OSORILE. OPERATING 
She st Metal Worker Aato Repairi ng 
Textile Overseer or Supt. dks avigation Spanish 
CHEMIST AGRICULTURE French 
Mathematics CJ Poultry Raising B{_) Italian 


Hundreds of thousands of ambitious men 
have achieved success through I. C. S. help 
in the past 26 years—over 100,000 are now 
studying, getting ready for the big jobs 
ahead. Join them and make your life some- 
thing to be proud of—you can do it. 


Mark and mail the coupon TODAY and find 
out how; it won’t obligate you in the least, 





Name____ ee 
Present 

Occupation. _ - 
Strect 

and No,__ 





City State 
Canadians may send thia coupon to 


| 

I 

| 

I; 

| 

| 

| 

: Architectural Draftsman Common School Subjects 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| International Correspondence Schvols, Muntreal, Canada 





OW! About this famous Lucky 
Strike Cigarette. 


You'll like it; millions of other men like if. It 
is the popular cigarette at the present time. 


And why? Because its made of Burley 
Tobacco and because is toasted. 





Think of bread. muffins, crackers. cheese — 
flavor improved by toasting. 


And. of course, Burley tobacco is better 
toasted. Bound tobe. Toasting brings out 
all the Burley flavor: improves it. It’s toasted. 


Guaranteed by 


Nwrusicac: Mane ~~ 


scones 
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